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1.  INTRODUCTION 


The  Summer  Research  Program  (SRP),  sponsored  by  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research 
(AFOSR),  offers  paid  opportunities  for  university  faculty,  graduate  students,  and  high  school 
students  to  conduct  research  in  U.S.  Air  Force  research  laboratories  nationwide  during  the  summer. 

Introduced  by  AFOSR  in  1978,  this  irmovative  program  is  based  on  the  concq)t  of  teaming 
academic  researchers  with  Air  Force  scientists  in  the  same  disciplines  using  laboratory  facilities  and 
equipment  not  often  available  at  associates'  institutions. 

AFOSR  also  offers  its  research  associates  an  opportunity,  under  the  Summer  Research  Extension 
Program  (SREP),  to  continue  their  AFOSR-sponsored  research  at  their  home  institutions  through 
the  award  of  research  grants.  In  1994  the  maximum  amount  of  each  grant  was  increased  from 
$20,000  to  $25,000,  and  the  number  of  AFOSR-sponsored  grants  decreased  from  75  to  60.  A 
separate  atmual  rqxrrt  is  compiled  on  the  SREP. 

The  Summer  Faculty  Research  Program  (SFRP)  is  open  armually  to  approximately  150  faculty 
members  with  at  least  two  years  of  teaching  and/or  research  experience  in  accredited  U.S.  colleges, 
universities,  or  technical  institutions.  SFRP  associates  must  be  either  U.S.  citizens  or  permanent 
residents. 

The  Graduate  Student  Research  Program  (GSRP)  is  open  annually  to  approximately  100  graduate 
students  holding  a  bachelor's  or  a  master's  degree;  GSRP  associates  must  be  U.S.  citizens  enrolled 
full  time  at  an  accredited  institution. 

The  High  School  Apprentice  Program  (HSAP)  annually  selects  about  125  high  school  students 
located  within  a  twenty  mile  commuting  distance  of  participating  Air  Force  laboratories. 

The  numbers  of  projected  surmner  research  participants  in  each  of  the  three  categories  are  usually 
increased  through  direct  sponsorship  by  participating  laboratories. 

AFOSR' s  SRP  has  well  served  its  objectives  of  building  critical  links  between  Air  Force  research 
laboratories  and  the  academic  community,  opening  avenues  of  conununications  and  forging  new 
research  relationships  between  Air  Force  and  academic  technical  experts  in  areas  of  national 
interest;  and  strengthening  the  nation's  efforts  to  sustain  careers  in  science  and  engineering.  The 
success  of  the  SRP  can  be  gauged  from  its  growth  from  incqrtion  (see  Table  1)  and  from  the 
favorable  responses  the  1994  participants  expressed  in  end-of-tour  SRP  evaluations  (Appendbc  B). 

AFOSR  contracts  for  administration  of  the  SRP  by  civilian  contractors.  The  contract  was  first 
awarded  to  Research  &  Development  Laboratories  (RDL)  in  September  1990.  After  completion  of 
the  1990  contract,  RDL  won  the  recompetition  for  the  basic  year  and  four  1-year  options. 
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2. 


PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  SUMMER  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 


The  SRP  began  with  faculty  associates  in  1979;  graduate  students  were  added  in  1982  and  high 
school  students  in  1986.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  associates  in  the  program  each 
year. 


Table  1:  SRP  Participation,  by  Year 


YEAR 

Number  of  Participants 

TOTAL 

SFRP 

GSRP 

HSAP 

1979 

70 

70 

1980 

87 

87 

1981 

87 

87 

1982 

91 

17 

108 

1983 

101 

53 

154 

1984 

152 

84 

236 

1985 

154 

92 

246 

1986 

158 

100 

42 

300 

1987 

159 

101 

73 

333 

1988 

153 

107 

101 

361 

1989 

168 

102 

103 

373 

1990 

165 

121 

132 

418 

1991 

170 

142 

132 

444 

1992 

185 

121 

159 

464 

1993 

187 

117 

136 

440  1 

1994 

192 

117 

133 

442  1 

Beginning  in  1993,  due  to  budget  cuts,  some  of  the  laboratories  weren’t  able  to  afford  to  fund  as 
many  associates  as  in  previous  years;  in  one  case  a  laboratory  did  not  fund  any  additional 
associates.  However,  the  table  shows  that,  overall,  the  number  of  participating  associates  increased 
this  year  because  two  laboratories  funded  more  associates  than  they  had  in  previous  years. 
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3. 


RECRUITING  AND  SELECTION 


The  SRP  is  conducted  on  a  nationally  advertised  and  competitive-selection  basis.  The  advertising 
for  faculty  and  graduate  students  consisted  primarily  of  the  mailing  of  8,000  44-page  SRP 
brochures  to  chairpersons  of  departments  relevant  to  AFOSR  research  and  to  administrators  of 
giants  in  accredited  universities,  colleges,  and  technical  institutions.  Historically  Black  Colleges 
and  Universities  (HBCUs)  and  Minority  Institutions  (Mis)  were  included.  Brochures  also  went  to 
all  participating  USAF  laboratories,  the  previous  year's  participants,  and  numerous  (over  600 
aimually)  individual  requesters. 

Due  to  a  delay  in  awarding  the  new  contract,  RDL  was  not  able  to  place  advertisements  in  any  of 
the  following  publications  in  which  the  SRP  is  normally  advertised:  Black  Issues  in  Higher 
Education,  Chemical  &  Engineering  News,  IEEE  Spectrum  and  Physics  Today. 

High  school  applicants  can  participate  only  in  laboratories  located  no  more  than  20  miles  from  their 
residence.  Tailored  brochures  on  the  HSAP  were  sent  to  the  head  counselors  of  180  high  schools 
in  the  vicinity  of  participating  laboratories,  with  instructions  for  publicizing  the  program  in  their 
schools.  High  school  students  selected  to  serve  at  Wright  Laboratory's  Armament  Directorate 
(Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Florida)  serve  eleven  weeks  as  opposed  to  the  eight  weeks  normally  worked 
by  high  school  students  at  all  other  participating  laboratories. 

Each  SFRP  or  GSRP  applicant  is  given  a  first,  second,  and  third  choice  of  laboratory.  High  school 
students  who  have  more  than  one  laboratory  or  directorate  near  their  homes  are  also  given  first, 
second,  and  third  choices. 

Laboratories  make  their  selections  and  prioritize  their  nominees.  AFOSR  then  determines  the 
number  to  be  funded  at  each  laboratory  and  approves  laboratories'  selections. 

Subsequently,  laboratories  use  their  own  funds  to  sponsor  additional  candidates.  Some  selectees  do 
not  accqrt  the  appointment,  so  alternate  candidates  are  chosen.  This  multi-step  selection  procedure 
results  in  some  candidates  being  notified  of  their  acceptance  after  scheduled  deadlines.  The  total 
applicants  and  participants  for  1994  are  shown  in  this  table. 


Table  2:  1994  Applicants  and  Participants 


PARTICIPANT 

TOTAL 

SELECTEES 

DECLINING 

CATEGORY 

APPUCANTS 

SELECTEES 

600 

30 

m _ 

GSRP 

117 

11 

(HBCU/MI) 

(6) 

(0) 

HSAP 

562 

133 

14 

TOTAL 

1484 

442 

55 
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4. 


SITE  VISITS 


During  June  and  July  of  1994,  rq)resentatives  of  both  AFOSR/NI  and  RDL  visited  each 
participating  laboratory  to  provide  briefings,  answer  questions,  and  resolve  problems  for  both 
laboratory  personnel  and  participants.  The  objective  was  to  ensure  that  the  SRP  would  be  as 
constnictive  as  possible  for  aU  participants.  Both  SRP  participants  and  RDL  i^iesentatives  found 
these  visits  beneficial.  At  many  of  the  laboratories,  this  was  the  only  opportunity  for  all 
participants  to  me^  at  one  time  to  share  their  experiences  and  exchange  ideas. 


5.  HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGES  AND  UNIYERSITIES  AND  MINORITY 
INSTITUTIONS  (HBCU/MIs) 

In  previous  years,  an  RDL  program  representative  visited  from  seven  to  ten  different  HBCU/MIs  to 
promote  interest  in  the  SRP  among  the  faculty  and  graduate  students.  Due  to  the  late  contract 
award  date  (January  1994)  no  time  was  available  to  visit  HBCU/MIs  this  past  year. 

In  addition  to  RDL's  special  necmiting  efforts,  AFOSR  attempts  each  year  to  obtain  additional 
funding  or  use  leftover  funding  from  cancellations  the  past  year  to  fund  HBCU/MI  associates.  This 
year,  seven  HBCU/MI  SFRPs  declined  after  they  were  selected.  The  foUowing  table  recoixls 
HBCU/MI  participation  in  this  program. 


Table  3:  SRP  HBCU/MI  Participation,  by  Year 


YEAR 

SFRP 

GSRP 

Applicants 

Participants 

Applicants 

Participants 

1985 

76 

23 

15 

11 

1986 

70 

18 

20 

10 

1987 

82 

32 

32 

10 

1988 

53 

17 

23 

14 

1989 

39 

15 

13 

4 

1990 

43 

14 

17 

3 

1991 

42 

13 

8 

5 

1992 

70 

13 

9 

5 

1993 

60 

13 

6 

2 

1994 

90 

16 

11 

6 
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6. 


SRP  EXJNDING  SOURCES 


Funding  sources  for  the  1994  SRP  were  the  AFOSR-ptovided  slots  for  the  basic  contract  and 
laboratory  funds.  Funding  sources  by  category  for  the  1994  SRP  selected  participants  are  shown 
here. 


Table  4:  1994  SRP  Associate  Funding 


FUNDING  CATEGORY 

SFRP 

GSRP 

HSAP 

AFOSR  Basic  Allocation  Funds 

150 

98‘‘ 

121*^ 

USAF  Laboratory  Funds 

37 

19 

12 

HBCU/MI  By  AFOSR 
(Using  Procured  Addn’l  Funds) 

5 

0 

0 

1  TOTAL 

192 

117 

133 

*1  - 100  were  selected,  but  two  canceled  too  late  to  be  n^laced. 
*2  - 125  were  selected,  but  four  canceled  too  late  to  be  rqrlaced. 


7.  COMPENSATION  FOR  PARTICIPANTS 


Compensation  for  SRP  participants,  per  five-day  work  week,  is  shown  in  this  table. 


Table  5:  1994  SRP  Associate  Compensation 


PARTICIPANT  CATEGORY 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

Faculty  Members 

$690 

$718 

$740 

$740 

Graduate  Student 
(Master's  Degree) 

$425 

$442 

$455 

$455 

Graduate  Student 
(Bachelor's  Degree) 

$365 

$380 

$391 

$391 

High  School  Student 
(First  Year) 

$200 

$200 

$200 

$200 

High  School  Student 
(Subsequent  Years) 

$240 

$240 

$240 

$240 
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The  program  also  offered  associates  whose  homes  were  more  than  50  miles  from  the  laboratory  an 
expense  allowance  (seven  days  per  week)  of  $50/day  for  faculty  and  $37/day  for  graduate  students. 

Transportation  to  the  laboratory  at  the  beginning  of  their  tour  and  back  to  their  home  destinations  at 
the  end  was  also  reimbursed  for  these  participants.  Of  the  combined  SFRP  and  GSRP  associates, 
58  %  (178  out  of  309)  claimed  travel  reimbursements  at  an  average  round-trip  cost  of  $860. 

Faculty  members  were  encouraged  to  visit  their  laboratories  before  their  summer  tour  began.  All 
costs  of  these  orientation  visits  were  reimbursed.  Forty-one  percent  (78  out  of  192)  of  faculty 
associates  took  orientation  trips  at  an  average  cost  of  $498.  Many  faculty  associates  noted  on  their 
evaluation  forms  that  due  to  the  late  notice  of  accqrtance  into  the  1994  SRP  (caused  by  the  late 
award  m  January  1994  of  the  contract)  there  wasn’t  enough  time  to  attend  an  orientation  visit  prior 
to  their  tour  start  date.  In  1993,  58  %  of  SFRP  associates  took  orientation  visits  at  an  average  cost 


Program  particij^ts  submitted  biweekly  vouchers  countersigned  by  their  laboratory  research  focal 
point,  and  RDL  issued  paychecks  so  as  to  arrive  in  associates'  hands  two  weeks  later. 

participants  were  considered  actual  RDL  employees,  and  their  respective  state  and 
federal  income  tax  and  Social  Security  were  withheld  from  their  paychecks.  By  the  nature  of  their 
indqiendent  research,  SFRP  and  GSRP  program  participants  were  considered  to  be  consultants  or 
independent  contractors.  As  such,  SFRP  and  GSRP  associates  were  responsible  for  their  own 
income  taxes.  Social  Security,  and  insurance. 


8.  CONTENTS  OF  THE  1994  REPORT 

The  complete  set  of  reports  for  the  1994  SRP  includes  this  program  management  report  augmented 
by  fifteen  volumes  of  final  research  reports  by  the  1994  associates  as  indicated  below: 


Table  6:  1994  SRP  Final  Report  Volume  Assignments 


LABORATORY 

- - JZ 

SFRP 

VOLUME 

GSRP 

HSAP 

Armstrong 

2 

7 

12 

Phillips 

3 

8 

13 

Rome 

4 

9 

14 

Wright 

5A,  5B 

10 

15 

AEDC,  FJSRL,  WHMC 

6 

11 

16 

AEEXj  =  Arnold  Bigineering  Development  Center 

FJSRL  =  Frank  J.  Seiler  Research  Laboratory 

WHMC  =  Wilford  HaU  Medical  Center 
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APPENDIX  A  -  PROGRAM  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 


A.  Colleges/Universities  Represented 

Selected  SFRP  and  GSRP  associates  rq)resent  158  different  colleges,  universities,  and 
institutions. 


B.  States  Represented 

SFRP  -Applicants  came  ftom  46  states  plus  Washington  D.C.  and  Puerto  Rico.  Selectees 
rq)resent  40  states. 

GSRP  -  y^licants  came  from  46  states  and  Puerto  Rico.  Selectees  represent  34  states. 
HSAP  -  Applicants  came  from  fifteen  states.  Selectees  represent  ten  states. 


C.  Academic  Disciplines  Represented 

The  academic  disciplines  of  the  combined  192  SFRP  associates  are  as  follows: 


Electrical  Bigineering 

22.4% 

Mechanical  Engineering 

14.0% 

Physics:  General,  Nuclear  &  Plasma 

12.2% 

Chemistry  &  Chemical  Bigineering 

11.2% 

Mathematics  &  Statistics 

8.1% 

Psychology 

7.0% 

Computer  Science 

6.4% 

Aerospace  &  Aeronautical  Engineering 

4.8% 

Sigineering  Science 

2.7% 

Biology  &  Inorganic  Chemistry 

2.2% 

Physics:  Electro-Optics  &  Photonics 

2.2% 

Communication 

1.6% 

Industrial  &  Civil  Bigineering 

1.6% 

Physiology 

1.1% 

Polymer  Science 

1.1% 

Education 

0.5% 

Pharmaceutics 

0.5% 

Veterinary  Medicine 

0.5% 

TOTAL 

A-1 

100% 

Table  A-1.  Total  Participants 


Table  A-2.  Degrees  Represented 


Degrees  Rq)resented 

SFRP 

GSRP 

TOTAL 

Doctoral 

189 

0 

189 

Master's 

3 

47 

50 

Bachelor's 

0 

70 

70 

TOTAL 

192 

117 

309 

Table  A-3.  SFRP  Academic  Titles 
Academic  Tides 


Assistant  Professor  74 


Associate  Professor  63 


Professor  44 


1] 


Chairman  1 


Visiting  Professor  1 


Visiting  Assoc.  Prof.  1 


Research  Associate  3 


TOTAL  192 


Table  A-4.  Source  of  Learning  About  SRP 


SOURCE  _ SERF  GSRP 

Applicants  Selectees  Applicants  Selectees 
Applied/participated  in  prior  years  26%  37%  10%  13% 

Colleague  familiar  with  SRP  19%  17%  12%  VL% 

Brochure  mailed  to  institution  32%  18%  19%  12% 

Contact  with  Air  Force  laboratory  15%  24%  9% _ 12% 

Faculty  Advisor  (GSRPs  Only)  - _ _ 39%  43% 

Other  source  8%  4%  11%  8% 

TOTAL  100%  100%  100%  100% 


Table  A-5.  Ethnic  Background  of  Applicants  and  Selectees 


SFRP 

GSRP 

HSAP 

Applicants 

Selectees 

Applicants 

Selectees 

Applicants 

Selectees 

American  Indian  or 

0.2% 

0% 

1% 

0% 

0.4% 

0% 

Native  Alaskan 

Asian/Pacific  Islander 

30% 

20% 

6% 

8% 

7% 

10% 

Black 

4% 

1.5% 

3% 

3% 

7% 

2% 

Hispanic 

3% 

1.9% 

4% 

4.5% 

11% 

8% 

Caucasian 

51% 

63% 

77% 

77% 

70% 

75% 

Preferred  not  to  answer 

12% 

14% 

9% 

7% 

4% 

5% 

TOTAL 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

99% 

100% 

Table  A-6.  Percentages  of  Selectees  receiving  their  1st,  2nd,  or  3rd  Choices  of  Directorate 

1st  2nd  3rd  Other  Than 

Choice  Choice  Choice  xheir  Choice 

SFRP  70%  7%  3%  20% 

GSRP  76% _ 2% _ 2% _ 20% 
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APPENDIX  B  -  SRP  EVALUATION  RESPONSES 


1.  OVERVIEW 

Evaluations  were  completed  and  returned  to  RDL  by  four  groups  at  the  completion  of  the  SRP. 
The  number  of  respondents  in  each  group  is  shown  below. 


Table  B-1 .  Total  SRP  Evaluations  Received 


Evaluation  Group 

Responses 

SFRP  &  GSRPs 

275 

HSAPs 

116 

USAF  Laboratory  Focal  Points 

109 

USAF  Laboratory  HSAP  Mentors 

54 

All  groups  indicate  near-unanimous  enthusiasm  for  the  SRP  experience. 


Typical  comments  from  1994  SRP  associates  are: 

"[The  SRP  was  an]  excellent  opportunity  to  work  in  state-of-the-art  facility  with  top-notch 
people." 

"(The  SRP  experience]  enabled  exposure  to  interesting  scientific  application  problems; 
enhancement  of  knowledge  and  insight  into  'real-world'  problems." 

"[The  SRP]  was  a  great  opportunity  for  resourceful  and  indq)endent  faculty  [members] 
from  small  colleges  to  obtain  research  credentials." 

"The  laboratory  persoimel  I  worked  with  are  tremendous,  both  personally  and  scientifically. 
I  carmot  emphasize  how  wonderful  they  are. " 

The  one-on-one  relationship  with  my  mentor  and  the  hands  on  research  experience 
improved  [my]  understanding  of  physics  in  addition  to  improving  my  library  research  skills. 
Very  valuable  for  [both]  college  and  career!" 
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Typical  comments  from  laboratory  focal  points  and  mentors  are: 


"This  program  [AFOSR  -  SFRP]  has  been  a  ‘God  Send’  for  us.  Ties  established  with 
summer  faculty  have  proven  invaluable.” 

"Program  was  excellent  from  our  perspective.  So  much  was  accomplished  that  new  options 
became  viable " 

"This  program  managed  to  get  around  most  of  the  red  tape  and  ‘BS’  associated  with  most 
Air  Force  programs.  Good  Job!" 

“Great  program  for  high  school  students  to  be  introduced  to  the  research  environment. 
Highly  educational  for  others  [at  laboratory].” 

“This  is  an  excellent  program  to  introduce  students  to  technology  and  give  them  a  feel  for 
[science/engineering]  career  fields.  I  view  any  return  benefit  to  the  government  to  be  ‘icing 
on  the  cake’  and  have  usually  benefitted.” 

The  summarized  recommendations  for  program  improvement  from  both  associates  and  laboratory 
personnel  are  listed  below  (Note:  basically  the  same  as  in  previous  years.) 

A.  Better  preparation  on  the  labs’  part  prior  to  associates'  arrival  (i.e.,  office  space, 
computer  assets,  clearly  defined  scope  of  work). 

B.  Laboratory  sponsor  seminar  presentations  of  work  conducted  by  associate,  and/or 
organized  social  functions  for  associates  to  collectively  meet  and  share  SRP 
experiences. 

C.  Laboratory  focal  points  collectively  suggest  more  AFOSR  allocated  associate 
positions,  so  that  more  people  may  share  in  the  experience. 

D.  Associates  collectively  suggest  higher  stipends  for  SRP  associates. 

E.  Both  HSAP  Air  Force  laboratory  mentors  and  associates  would  like  the  summer 
tour  extended  from  the  current  8  weeks  to  either  10  or  11  weeks;  the  groups  state  it 
takes  4-6  weeks  just  to  get  high  school  students  up-to-speed  on  what’s  going  on  at 
laboratory.  (Note:  this  same  arguement  was  used  to  raise  the  faculty  and  graduate 
student  participation  time  a  few  years  ago.) 
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2.  1994  USAF  LABORATORY  FOCAL  POINT  (LFP)  EVALUATION  RESPONSES 
The  summarized  results  listed  below  are  from  the  109  IJT>  evaluations  received. 

1 .  LFP  evaluations  received  and  associate  preferences: 

Table  B-2.  Air  Force  LFP  Evaluation  Responses  (By  Type) 


How  Many  Associates  Would  You  Prrfer  To  Get ' 

(%  Response) 

- 1 

SFRP 

GSRP  (w/Univ  Professor) 

GSRP  (w/o  Univ  Professor) 

Lab 

Evals 

Reev’d 

0 

1 

2 

3+ 

0 

1 

2 

3+ 

0 

1 

2 

3+ 

AEDC 

10 

30 

50 

0 

20 

50 

40 

0 

10 

40 

60 

0 

0 

AL 

44 

34 

50 

6 

9 

54 

34 

12 

0 

56 

31 

12 

0 

FJSRL 

3 

33 

33 

33 

0 

67 

33 

0 

0 

33 

67 

0 

0 

PL 

14 

28 

43 

28 

0 

57 

21 

21 

0 

71 

28 

0 

0 

RL 

3 

33 

67 

0 

0 

67 

0 

33 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

WHMC 

1 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

WL 

46 

15 

61 

24 

0 

56 

30 

13 

0 

76 

17 

6 

0 

Total 

121 

25% 

43% 

27% 

4% 

50% 

37% 

11% 

1% 

54% 

43% 

3% 

0% 

LFP  Evaluation  Summary.  The  summarized  repsonses,  by  laboratory,  are  listed  on  the  following 
page.  LFPs  were  asked  to  rate  the  following  questions  on  a  scale  from  1  (below  average)  to  5 
(above  average). 

2.  LFPs  involved  in  SRP  associate  application  evaluation  process: 

a.  Time  available  for  evaluation  of  applications: 

b.  Adequacy  of  applications  for  selection  process: 

3.  Value  of  orientation  trips: 

4.  Length  of  research  tour: 

5  a.  Benefits  of  associate's  work  to  laboratory: 
b.  Benefits  of  associate's  work  to  Air  Force: 

6.  a.  Enhancement  of  research  qualifications  for  LFP  and  staff: 

b.  Bihancement  of  research  qualifications  for  SFRP  associate: 

c.  Enhancement  of  research  qualifications  for  GSRP  associate: 

7.  a.  Enhancement  of  knowledge  for  LFP  and  staff: 

b.  Enhancement  of  knowledge  for  SFRP  associate: 

c.  Bihancement  of  knowledge  for  GSRP  associate: 

8.  Value  of  Air  Force  and  university  links: 

9.  Potential  for  future  collaboration: 

10.  a.  Your  working  relationship  with  SFRP: 
b.  Your  working  relationship  with  GSRP: 

1 1 .  Expenditure  of  your  time  worthwhile: 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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12.  Quality  of  program  literature  for  associate; 

13.  a.  Quality  of  RDL's  communications  with  you; 

b.  Quality  of  RDL's  communications  with  associates; 

14.  Overall  assessment  of  SRP; 


Laboratoiy  Focal  Point 


AEDC 


HEvab  Reev’d 


# 


2 

2a 

2b 

3 

4 
5a 
5b 
6a 
6b 
6c 
7a 
7b 
7c 
8 
9 

10a 

10b 

11 

12 

13a 

13b 

14 


FJSRL 


nses  to  above  questions 


PL  RL  WHMC 


3  1 


100  % 
4.7 
4.0 
4.3 
4.0 
4.7 

4.7 

3.7 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.3 
4.5 
5.0 

4.7 
5.0 
5.0 
4.3 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
5.0 


100  % 
4.0 
4.3 
4.7 
4.3 
4.3 
4.3 
4.3 
4.7 
4.5 
4.0 
4.7 
4.5 
4.3 
4.7 
4.7 
5.0 
4.7 
4.7 
4.7 
4.7 
4.7 


100  % 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 

NO  ENTRY 
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3.  1994  SFRP  &  GSRP  EVALUATION  RESPONSES 


The  summarized  results  listed  below  are  from  the  275  SFRP/GSRP  evaluations  received. 

Associates  were  asked  to  rate  the  following  questions  on  a  scale  from 
1  (below  average)  to  5  (above  average) 


1 .  The  match  between  the  laboratories  research  and  your  field: 

4.6 

2.  Your  working  relationship  with  your  LFP: 

4.8 

3.  Bihancement  of  your  academic  qualifications: 

4.4 

4.  Bihancement  of  your  research  qualifications: 

4.5 

5.  Lab  readiness  for  you:  LFP,  task,  plan: 

4.3 

6.  Lab  readiness  for  you:  equipment,  supplies,  facilities: 

4.1 

7.  Lab  resources: 

4.3 

8.  Lab  research  and  administrative  support: 

4.5 

9.  Adequacy  of  brochure  and  associate  handbook: 

4.3 

10.  RDL  communications  with  you: 

4.3 

1 1 .  Overall  payment  procedures: 

3.8 

12.  Overall  assessment  of  the  SRP: 

4.7 

13.  a.  Would  you  apply  again? 

Yes: 

85% 

b.  Will  you  continue  this  or  related  research? 

Yes: 

95% 

14.  Was  length  of  your  tour  satisfactory? 

Yes: 

86% 

15.  Percentage  of  associates  who  engaged  in: 

a.  Seminar  presentation: 

52% 

b.  Technical  meetings: 

32% 

c.  Social  functions: 

03% 

d.  Other 

01% 
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16.  Percentage  of  associates  who  experienced  difficulties  in: 


a.  Finding  housing:  12% 

b.  Check  Cashing:  03% 

17.  Where  did  you  stay  during  your  SRP  tour? 

a.  At  Home:  20% 

b.  With  Friend:  06% 

c.  On  Local  Economy:  47% 

d.  Base  Quarters:  10% 

THIS  SECTION  FACULTY  ONLY; 

18.  Were  graduate  students  working  with  you?  Yes:  23% 

19.  Would  you  bring  graduate  students  next  year?  Yes:  56% 

20.  Value  of  orientation  visit: 

Essential:  29% 

Convenient:  20% 

Not  Worth  Cost:  01% 

Not  Used:  34% 

THIS  SECTION  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ONLY: 

21.  Who  did  you  work  with: 

University  Professor:  18% 

Laboratory  Scientist:  54% 
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4.  1994  USAF  LABORATORY  HSAP  MENTOR  EVALUATION  RESPONSES 


The  summarized  results  listed  below  are  from  the  54  mentor  evaluations  received. 


1 .  Mentor  apprentice  preferences: 


Table  B-3.  Air  Forre  Mentor  Responses 


How  Many  Apprentices  Would 
You  Prefer  To  Get  ? 

HSAP  Apprentices  Preferred 

Laboratory 

ffEvals 

Reev'd 

0 

1 

2 

3+ 

AEDC 

6 

0 

100 

0 

0 

AL 

17 

29 

47 

6 

18 

PL 

9 

22 

78 

0 

0 

RL 

4 

25 

75 

0 

0 

WL 

18 

22 

55 

17 

6 

Total 

54 

20% 

11% 

5% 

5% 

Mentors  were  asked  to  rate  the  following  questions  on  a  scale  from 
1  (below  average)  to  5  (above  average) 

2.  Mentors  involved  in  SRP  apprentice  application  evaluation  process: 

a.  Time  available  for  evaluation  of  applications: 

b.  Adequacy  of  ^jplications  for  selection  process: 

3 .  Laboratory '  s  preparation  for  tqprentice: 

4.  Mentor's  preparation  for  apprentice: 

5.  Length  of  research  tour: 

6.  Benefits  of  apprentice's  woric  to  U.S.  Air  force: 

7.  Enhancement  of  academic  qualifications  for  apprentice: 

8.  Bihancement  of  research  skills  for  apprentice: 

9.  Value  of  U.S.  Air  Force/high  school  links: 

10.  Mentor's  woiidng  relationship  with  apprentice: 

11.  Expenditure  of  mentor's  time  worthwhile: 

12.  Quahty  of  program  literature  for  apprentice: 

13.  a.  Quality  of  RDL's  communications  with  mentors: 
b.  Quality  of  RDL's  communication  with  apprentices: 

14.  Overall  assessment  of  SRP: 
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AEDC 

AL 

PL 

RL 

WL 

#  Evals  Reev’d 

6 

17 

9 

4 

18 

Qfiestion  # 

2 

100  % 

76  % 

56  % 

75  % 

61  % 

2a 

4.2 

4.0 

3.1 

3.7 

3.5 

2b 

4.0 

4.5 

4.0 

4.0 

3.8 

3 

4.3 

3.8 

3.9 

3.8 

3.8 

4 

4.5 

3.7 

3.4 

4.2 

3.9 

5 

3.5 

4.1 

3.1 

3.7 

3.6 

6 

4.3 

3.9 

4.0 

4.0 

4.2 

7 

4.0 

4.4 

4.3 

4.2 

3.9 

8 

4.7 

4.4 

4.4 

4.2 

4.0 

9 

4.7 

4.2 

3.7 

4.5 

4.0 

10 

4.7 

4.5 

4.4 

4.5 

4.2 

11 

4.8 

4.3 

4.0 

4.5 

4.1 

12 

4.2 

4.1 

4.1 

4.8 

3.4 

13a 

3.5 

3.9 

3.7 

4.0 

3.1 

13b 

4.0 

4.1 

3.4 

4.0 

3.5 

14 

4.3 

4.5 

3.8 

4.5 

4.1 
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5.  1994  HSAP  EVALUATION  RESPONSES 


The  summarized  results  listed  below  are  from  the  1 16  HSAP  evaluations  received. 

^^I'sntices  were  asked  to  rate  the  following  questions  on  a  scale  from 
1  (below  average)  to  5  (above  average) 

1 .  Match  of  lab  research  to  you  interest:  3  9 

2.  Apprentices  woridng  relationship  with  their  mentor  and  other  lab  scientists:  4.6 

3.  Enhancement  of  your  academic  qualifications:  4  4 

4.  Enhancement  of  your  research  qualifications:  4  j 

5.  Lab  readiness  for  you:  mentor,  task,  workplan  3^7 

6.  Lab  readiness  for  you:  equipment  supplies  facilities  4  3 

7.  Lab  resources:  availability  4  3 

8.  Lab  research  and  administrative  support:  4  4 

9.  Adequacy  of  RDL’s  apprentice  handbook  and  administrative  materials:  4.0 

10.  Responsiveness  of  RDL’s  communications:  3  5 

1 1 .  Overall  payment  procedures:  3  3 

12.  Overall  assessment  of  SRP  value  to  you:  4  5 

13.  Would  you  apply  again  next  year?  Yes-  88% 

14.  Was  length  of  SRP  tour  satisfactory?  Yes-  78  % 

15.  Percentages  of  prentices  who  engaged  in: 

a.  Seminar  presentation: 

b.  Technical  meetings:  23% 

c.  Social  functions: 
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DESIGN  OF  SPECTROSCOPIC  MATERIAL-CHARACTERIZATION 

EXPERIMENTS  FOR  THE 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  EYESAFE  SOLID-STATE  LASERS 


Terri  L.  Alexander 
Graduate  Research  Associate 
Center  for  Research  in  Electro-Optics  &  Lasers  (CREOL) 
University  of  Central  Florida 


Abstract 


The  Laser  Radar  Research  Facility  in  the  Sensor  Technology  Branch  of 
Wright  Laboratories  Armament  Directorate,  Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  is 
researching  the  development  of  eyesafe  solid-state  lasers  for  use  in  many 
military  and  commercial  applications.  A  fundamental  part  of  this 
research  is  the  investigation  of  energy  transfer  between  various  rare  earth 
elements  (i.e.  Thulium  and  Holmium)  in  laser  hosts.  This  paper  reports 
on  basic  laser  principles  and  the  early  design  stages  of  these  experiments. 
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DESIGN  OF  SPECTROSCOPIC  MATERIAL-CHARACTERIZATION 

EXPERIMENTS  FOR  THE 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  EYESAFE  SOLID-STATE  LASERS 


Terri  L.  Alexander 


I  INTRODUCTION 

The  Laser  Radar  Research  Facility  in  the  Sensor  Technology  Branch  of 
Wright  Laboratories  Armament  Directorate,  Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  is 
researching  the  development  of  eyesafe  solid-state  lasers  for  use  in  many 
military  and  commercial  applications.  Applications  which  dictate  eye 
safety  include  such  things  as  atmospheric  sensing  where  the  potential 
hazards  for  humsm  exposure  exist. 

A  great  deal  of  effort  is  currently  being  devoted  to  the  development  of  a 
practical  laser  capable  of  generating  coherent  2|im  radiation.  Eloquently 
explained  by  Dinndorf: 

Lasers  which  operate  in  the  mid-to-far  infrared  spectral 
region  are  of  great  interest  to  the  technical  commimity  as 
the  human  eye  is  not  transmissive  to  electromagnetic 
radiation  of  wavelengths  longer  than  ~1.5|J,m.  The  eye  is  no 
more  sensitive  to  these  wavelengths  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  hiunan  body;  therefore  these  lasers  which  operate  in 
this  spectral  region  are  considered  "eyesafe".  The  2(xm 
wavelength  is  desirable  because  there  is  a  local  minimum 
in  the  water  vapor  absorption  in  this  region  and 
atmospheric  transmission  of  the  light  is  possible.  [1] 


II  THEORY 

Principles  of  Laser  Amplification 

The  laser,  by  definition,  is  a  device  that  amplifies  light  by  means  of 
stimulated  emission  of  radiation.  In  practice,  a  laser  is  generally  used  as  a 
somce  or  generator  of  radiation.  The  generator  is  constructed  by  adding  a 
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feedback  mechanism  in  the  form  of  mirrors  to  the  light  amplifier.  The 
basic  physical  problem  is  the  creation  of  a  material  with  a  sufficient  degree 
of  negative  absorption  for  some  frequency,  so  that  adequate  amplification  is 
available  to  overcome  incidental  losses  and  deliver  useful  power. 

Absorption,  Emission,  and  Energy  Levels 

Lasers  amplify  light  by  absorbing  and  emitting  energy.  The  means  of 
absorption  can  be  either  electronic  on  the  atomic  level  or 
rotational/vibrational  on  the  molecular  level.  The  emitted  energy  is  a  high- 
intensity  beam  of  laser  light.  To  understand  the  mechanics  of 
amplification  in  this  study,  we  must  look  to  the  transitions  that  occur 
between  energy  levels  of  the  atom  (atomic  level). 

Atoms  consist  of  a  positive  charged  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of 
negatively  charged  electrons  orbiting  the  nucleus  (Figure  1).  Each  electron 
travels  in  its  own  unique  orbit  at  a  diameter  corresponding  to  the  excitation 
state  (energy  level)  of  the  electron.  The  energy  that  is  absorbed  by  an  atom 
goes  to  the  electrons,  either  increasing  the  speed  of  the  electrons  travel  or 
6iil^J'&ing  the  diameter  of  the  electrons  orbit.  When  energy  is  subsequently 
emitted  by  an  atom,  the  electron  returns  to  either  a  slower  speed  or  a 
smaller  diameter  orbit.  We  will  focus  on  the  energy  transitions  which 
occur  with  increasing  and  decreasing  electron  orbits. 


Figure  1.  Positive  nucleus  surrounded  by  cloud 
of  negatively  charged  electrons. 
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An  interesting  property  of  atoms  is  that  only  energy  of  specific 
amounts  can  be  absorbed,  and  emitted.  The  electron  orbits  can  only 
increase  and  decrease  to  specific  levels  (diameters).  In  other  words,  the 
energy  potential  for  any  given  atom  is  quantified.  For  example,  an  atom 
may  absorb  energy  at  1.5  electron-volts  but  it  will  not  absorb  1.45  or  1.55 
electron-volts.  After  the  energy  is  absorbed,  the  energy  is  also  lost  only  in 
certain  amounts  because  the  electrons  may  only  return  to  allowed  orbits. 

The  energy  levels  for  a  specific  atom  can  be  shown  with  an  energy  level 
schematic  (Figure  2).  Here,  the  allowed  energy  levels  for  the  atom  are 
represented  by  diflFerent  levels  on  the  diagram.  An  atom  in  the  ground  state 
has  energy  level  E®  while  an  atom  in  the  first  excited  state  has  energy  level 
etc. 


Figure  2.  Energy  level  schematic  with  multiple  energy  levels. 

As  an  atom  absorbs  energy,  the  absorbed  energy  must  be  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  allowed  energy  levels.  An  atom  may  absorb  energy 
equal  to  the  difference  between  E^  and  Ei  and  move  to  the  first  excited  state 
(level  1)  but  it  cannot  absorb  energy  less  than  E®  -  E^.  It  can  also  absorb 
energy  equal  to  E®  -  E^  and  move  to  the  second  excited  state  (level  2). 
However,  it  cannot  absorb  energy  equal  to  E^  -  E^.  Correspondingly,  when 
an  atom  loses  energy,  it  must  also  lose  energy  in  amounts  equal  to  the 
difference  between  levels. 
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Photon  Absorption 

One  method  in  which  an  atom  may  gain  energy  is  to  absorb  a  photon  of 
light.  To  be  absorbed,  the  photon  must  contain  energy  equal  to  the 
difference  between  two  of  the  allowed  energy  levels  of  the  atom.  Because  a 
photon’s  energy  determines  its  wavelength,  the  atom  will  only  absorb  light 
of  specific  wavelengths  which  are  equal  to  the  allowed  energy  levels. 

Spontaneous  Elmission 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  an  atom  can  subsequently  lose  energy:  by 
transfer  to  another  atom  or  by  emitting  a  photon  of  light.  When  emitted  as 
light,  the  emitted  photons  wavelength  will  correspond  to  the  energy  lost  by 
the  atom  as  it  moves  from  a  high  energy  level  back  to  a  lower  level.  The 
light  emitted  by  an  atom  must  correlate  with  the  allowable  energy  levels  for 
the  atom. 

Normally  an  atom  will  absorb  energy,  raising  it  to  a  higher  energy  level, 
and  will  remain  in  that  energy  state  for  some  period  of  time  (nanoseconds 
or  milliseconds).  This  period  is  the  'spontaneous'  or  'upper -level'  lifetime 
of  the  atom.  Eventually  the  atom  will  spontaneously  emit  a  photon  of  light 
in  a  random  direction  and  return  to  the  ground  state.  This  is  spontaneous 
emission  (Figure  3). 


Figure  3.  (a)  An  atom  absorbs  a  photon,  (b)  remains  in  an 

energized  state  for  a  period  of  time,  and  (c)  decays 
emitting  a  photon  of  light. 
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Stiinulated  Emission 

Another  mechanism  by  which  an  atom  can  emit  light  is  by  stimulated 
emission  (Figure  4).  During  the  spontaneous  lifetime  while  the  atom  is  in 
an  upper  level  state  and  before  spontaneous  emission  can  occur,  the  atom 
can  be  stimulated  to  release  its  photon  of  light  by  interacting  with  another 
passing  photon.  The  passing  photons'  wavelength  must  be  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  electron's  upper  and  lower  energy  levels  to  stimulate  the 
atom  to  emit  a  photon.  Because  the  emitted  photon's  wavelength  is 
determined  by  the  difference  between  the  same  energy  levels,  the  passing 
and  emitted  photons  will  be  the  same  wavelength.  In  addition,  both 
photons  will  travel  in  the  original  direction  of  the  passing  photon  and  will 
be  in  phase.  With  equal  properties  of  wavelength,  direction,  and  phase,  the 
photons  constitute  coherent  light.  This  stimulated  emission  of  coherent 
light  is  crucial  to  the  operation  of  a  laser.  ^ ^  ^ 

passing  photons 


Passing  photon 

a  b  c 

Figure  4.  (a)  An  atom  absorbs  a  photon,  (b)  is  stimulated  by  a 
second  passing  photon,  and  (c)  emits  its  photon. 


Population  Inversion 

We  have  considered  the  energy  transitions  of  a  single  atom.  Now  we 
must  address  the  energy  distribution  of  a  large  population  of  atoms.  In  any 
substantial  population  of  atoms,  the  majority  of  the  atoms  will  be  in  the 
groimd  state.  The  remaining  atoms  will  be  distributed  among  the  higher 
energy  levels  in  decreasing  quantities.  The  population  at  each  level  is 
dictated  by  Boltzmann's  law,  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  thermal 
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dynamics.  In  Figure  5,  each  energy  level  for  a  specified  atom  is 
represented  on  the  vertical  axis  of  the  diagram  while  the  population  for 
each  level  is  represented  by  the  length  of  the  corresponding  horizontal 
lines.  As  described  by  Boltzmann’s  law,  each  ascending  level  will  have 
fewer  atoms  than  the  preceding  level.  The  population  of  atoms  is  in  a 
thermal  equilibrium  distribution.  Applying  heat  to  the  population  to 
increase  the  energy  will  subsequently  increase  the  number  of  atoms  above 
the  groimd  state  but  will  not  change  the  overall  distribution  (i.e.  a  higher 
level  will  not  contain  more  atoms  than  a  lower  level). 


Figure  5.  Energy  distribution  as  defined  by  Boltzmann’s  law. 

It  is  possible  to  force  an  energy  distribution  out  of  equilibrium  (Figure  6). 
If  some  of  the  atoms  in  the  ground  state  (EO)  are  forced  to  an  upper  level 
(El)  before  any  of  the  existing  upper  level  atoms  can  spontaneously  decay 
back  down,  a  population  inversion  is  created  in  which  there  are  more 
atoms  in  the  upper  level  state  than  the  lower.  The  population  inversion  is  a 
non  equilibrium  distribution  and  will  not  last  very  long.  Groimd  state 
atoms  must  be  continuously  forced  into  the  upper  level  to  maintain  the 
inversion.  A  sustained  population  inversion  is  crucial  to  maintaining 
stimulated  emission. 


h8 


li^t  Amplification 

How  does  the  laser  amplify  light?  At  the  heart  of  all  lasers  is  the  lasing 
medium,  which  contains  atoms  that  can  be  stimulated  to  spontaneously 
emit  light.  The  medium  may  be  a  gas  mixture  (CO2,  helimn-neon,  etc.),  a 


Figure  6.  Population  inversion  between  levels  EO  and  El. 

semiconductor  substrate  (laser  diodes),  a  liquid  (dye  lasers),  or  a  solid 
crystal  (Nd:YAG,  Nd:YLF,  Ruby,  etc.).  The  laser  will  also  have  an  energy 
source  to  excite  (pump)  the  atoms  of  the  media.  The  pump  source  will 
usually  be  either  an  electric  discharge,  light  from  a  hi-intensity  light 
source,  or  another  laser. 

As  the  pump  source  excites  the  lasing  media,  sufficient  energy  is 
applied  to  create  a  population  inversion  and  initiate  spontaneous  emission. 
The  spontaneous  light  emitted  by  the  media  travel  in  random  directions 
(Figure  7). 

Optical  feedback  is  created  by  placing  a  mirror  at  each  end  of  the  media 
to  reflect  those  photons  traveling  along  the  longitudinal  axis  back  into  the 
media.  The  reflected  photons  cause  other  upper  level  atoms  to  emit  their 
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photons  by  stimulated  emission.  As  this  process  continues,  on  photon 
becomes  two,  two  become  four,  four  become  sixteen,  etc.,  thus  -  light 
amplification.  All  of  the  photons  will  be  the  same  wavelength,  will  be  in 
phase  and  will  travel  the  same  direction  along  the  path  of  reflection.  The 
popiilation  inversion  assures  that  there  is  always  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
atoms  in  the  upper  level  state  to  sustain  the  lasing  process. 


Front 

Mirror 


Pump  Source 


Laser 

Output 

Beam 


Rear 

Mirror 


Figure  7.  Spontaneous  emission,  stimulated  emission,  and 
the  optical  feedback. 

One  of  the  mirrors  of  the  optical  feedback  is  coated  to  leak'  a  small 
percentage  (typically  10%  or  less)  of  the  amplified  light  reflecting  between 
the  mirrors.  This  leakage  is  the  laser  output  beam.  [2-4] 


III  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 

This  section  gives  a  complete  description  of  the  instrumentation  and  the 
experimental  configuration  in  development  at  the  Laser  Radar  Research 
Facility  for  spectroscopic  fluorescence  measm-ements. 

Figvu-e  8  shows  a  schematic  diagram  of  the  optical  set-up.  A  Schwartz 
Electro-Optics  Ti:Sapphire  pulsed  laser  is  used  as  the  pumping  source. 
The  Titan-P  laser  generates  a  specified  energy  of  100  mJ  at  800  nm  in  a 
nominal  10  nsec  pulse  and  has  a  timing  range  from  680  nm  to  940  nm. 
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The  sample  temperature  is  controlled  by  a  Janis  Research 
SuperVariTemp  (SVT)  System.  The  Janis  SVT  System  is  a  research 
cryostat  that  can  be  used  to  perform  a  wide  variety  of  experiments  in  the 
temperatme  range  form  1.5  K  to  300  K.  A  diagram  of  the  SVT  system  is 
shown  in  Figure  9.  The  Janis  cryostat  uses  flowing  helium  gas,  obtained  by 
vaporizing  LHe,  to  cool  or  warm  the  sample  within  the  operating 
temperatmre  range.  LHe  exits  a  main  reservoir  through  a  needle  valve, 
and  enters  a  vaporizer  at  the  bottom  of  the  sample  tube.  The  vaporizer 
temperature  is  usually  regulated  by  an  automatic  temperature  controller, 
using  a  control  heater  and  optional  thermometer  installed  on  the  vaporizer. 
LHe  enters  the  vaporizer,  evaporates,  warms  up  to  the  desired 
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Figure  10  shows  the  vacuum  system  design  support  the  Janis  cryostat. 
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THERMAL  STABILITY  APPARATUS  DESIGN  AND  ERROR  ANALYSIS 
FOR  MEASUREMENTS  OF  ELECTRO-OPTIC  POLED  POLYMERS 


Joseph  L.  Binford,  III 
Graduate  Student 
Electro-Optics  Program 
University  of  Dayton 


Abstract 


We  designed  and  built  a  temperature-controlled  environment  for  studying  the  thermal  stability  of 
poled  electro-optic  polymers.  Our  temperature-controlled  chamber  allows  easy  optical  access  to  the 
sample  and  will  maintain  a  constant  temperature  (±5  *C)  up  to  300  "C.  In  addition  to  monitoring  the 
decay  of  the  nonlinearity  at  various  temperatures  in  this  apparatus,  we  may  also  use  it  to  pole  polymers 
that  must  be  aligned  and  cured  at  the  same  time.  We  give  preliminary  results  showing  the  decay  of  the 
electro-optic  signal  at  ISO^C  for  a  Dow  Corp.  poled-polymer  sample.  We  also  completed  an  error  analysis 
that  shows  how  small  deviations  from  the  ideal  experimental  setup  can  alter  the  measured  electro-optic 
signal  and  thus  the  coefficient  rgg.  The  standard  method  for  studying  the  electro-optic  coefficients  of 
poled-polymer  samples  is  the  reflection  technique  originally  discussed  by  Teng  and  Man.^  We  studied 
errors  in  the  determination  of  rgg  that  result  from  deviations  from  their  ideal  setup.  We  found  that 
uncertainties  in  the  incident  angle  contribute  the  greatest  error  (-3.87%  error  per  degree  of  deviation). 

This  analysis  will  help  improve  the  accuracy  in  measuring  the  electro-optic  coefficients  of  poled-polymer 
films. 
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THERMAL  STABILITY  APPARATUS  DESIGN  AND  ERROR  ANALYSIS 
FOR  MEASUREMENTS  OF  ELECTRO-OPTIC  POLED  POLYMERS 


Joseph  L.  Binford,  III 


Introduction 

Poled-polymers  are  quite  promising  materials  for  applications  requiring  high-speed  electro-optic 
switching  or  modulation.  Unfortunately,  nature  seems  to  impose  a  trade-off  between  the  strength  and 
the  thermal  stability  of  the  nonlinearity  in  poled  polymer  systems.  Strict  Air  Force  requirements  for 
thermal  stability  of  electro-optic  materials  imply  that  researchers  must  strive  to  accurately  characterize 
the  lifetime  of  the  response  of  these  materials  at  various  temperatures.  For  this  reason,  we  designed  a 
temperature-controlled  environment  for  determining  thermal  stability.  We  used  this  apparatus  for  an 
initial  test  of  the  electro-optic  signal  decay  at  elevated  temperatures  and  found  that  our  setup  is  adequate 
for  measuring  poled-polymer  thermal  stability.  We  also  performed  a  theoretical  study  of  how  slight 
imperfections  in  the  experimental  setup  of  Teng  and  Man^  will  affect  the  measured  electro-optic 
coefficient.  This  analysis  determines  experimental  tolerances  for  accurate  characterizations  of  the  electro¬ 
optic  material. 

Discussion  of  Problem 

The  design  of  a  temperature-controlled  chamber  was  constrained  by  the  following  considerations: 
(1)  the  chamber  must  maintain  a  constant  temperature,  deviating  by  no  more  than  say  ±5-10  °C;  (2)  the 
chamber  must  reach  temperatures  of  up  to  300  (3)  the  sample  holder  must  be  electrically  insulated  (in 

order  to  safely  apply  a  strong  electric  field  to  the  polymer);  (4)  the  chamber  base  must  be  thermally 
insulated  (to  prevent  heating  the  supporting  table);  (5)  the  chamber  must  allow  a  laser  beam  to  pass 
through  the  chamber  hull  and  leave  again  after  either  reflection  or  transmission  by  the  sample;  and  (6)  the 
chamber  must  allow  electrical  feedthrough  to  connect  components  within  the  chamber  from  the  outside 
(e.g.,  heater  wires,  thermocouple  wire,  applied  voltage  wires,  etc.).  We  wanted  to  keep  the  design  simple 
and  the  cost  of  the  materials  within  reason.  Although  modifications  to  this  setup  are  still  being  made  at 
the  time  of  this  report,  an  apparatus  was  constructed  which  satisfies  these  criteria.  Figure  1  shows  the 
temperature  controlled  environment  in  detail. 
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Figure  1.  Temperature-controlled  environment  design.  Within  this  apparatus  we  can  monitor  the  decay  of  the 
el^tro-optic  signal  at  a  specific  temperature  or  we  can  measure  the  strength  of  the  nonlinearity  as  the 
pol5mier  sample  is  poled.  ^ 


This  apparatus  will  be  used  in  various  setups  for  determining  the  electro-optic  coefficient  of  the 
polsd-polymer  samples.  One  well-known  and  widely-used  technique^  examines  the  polarization  state  of 
a  beam  reflected  at  45“  from  a  polymer  film  subjected  to  an  applied  electric  field.  The  electro-optic  effect 
induces  a  change  in  the  polarization  state  of  the  reflected  beam  and  this  change  determines  the  sample's 
electro-optic  coefficient.  In  our  error  analysis  of  experimental  imperfections,  we  kept  things  simple  so 
that  we  could  find  equations  which  show  the  relationship  between  the  errors  in  the  electro-optic 
coefficient  and  deviations  in  the  setup.  Further  study  with  computer  analysis  could  be  readily  performed 
for  more  accurate  estimates.  The  experimental  setup  using  the  reflection  technique,  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
consists  of  a  linear  polarizer  at  -45°,  an  electro-optic  poled-pol)nner  sample  whose  normal  is  angled  at 
+45°  relative  to  an  incoming  polarized  beam,  a  Babinet-Soleil  retarder  normal  to  the  reflected  beam 
(adjusted  such  that  circularly-polarized  light  is  produced),  and  an  analyzer  at  +45°.  The  sample  itself 
consists  of  a  glass  substrate  coated  with  a  patterned  indium  tin  oxide  (ITO  -  an  electrically-conducting 
transparent  electrode)  layer.  The  polymer/ chromophore  mixture  is  spin  coated  on  top  of  the  ITO  and 
cured.  After  curing  a  gold  stripe  is  placed  on  top  of  the  p)olymer  to  serve  both  as  an  electrode  and  a 
mirror.  The  alignment  of  the  chromophore  via  contact  poling  gives  a  «>m/n  pxjint  group  structure  whose 
crystalline  axis  is  normal  to  the  plate  surface.  The  ITO  and  gold  serve  as  the  electrical  contacts  during 
both  p)oling  and  electro-optic  characterization.  Ideally,  in  the  absence  of  an  applied  voltage,  the  observed 
intensity  beyond  the  analyzer  will  be  1/2  of  the  incident  intensity.  Small  modulations  in  this  bias 
intensity  due  to  the  applied  electric  field  determine  the  electro-optic  coefficient  of  the  sample.  However, 
problems  with  components  in  the  system  give  errors  in  the  measured  electro-optic  coefficient.  Seven 
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Figure  2.  Experimental  arrangement  for  measuring  the  electro-optic  coefficient  of  a  poled-pol5aner  sample,  ^e 
incident  light  beam  travels  through  the  polymer  layer  and  reflects  off  of  the  gold  electrode.  After 
reflection,  tne  Babinet-^leil  changes  the  beam  polarization  to  circular  (in  the  absence  of  an  electro-opUc 
effect).  The  application  of  an  electric  field  produces  small  changes  in  the  polarization  and  therefore  the 
intensity  of  the  light  passing  through  the  analyzer  is  modulated 

errors  in  the  system  were  considered:  (1)  thickness  variation  of  the  sample  due  to  the  piezoelectric  and 
electrostrictive  effects  (both  caused  by  the  applied  electric  field);  (2)  input  polarization  angle  deviation;  (3) 
incidence  angle  deviation  (or  sample  tilt  in  the  horizontal  plane);  (4)  sample  plate  tilt  from  the  vertical;  (5) 
the  Babinet-Soleil  rotation  angle  deviation;  (6)  the  Babinet-Soleil  phase  shift  deviation;  and  (7)  analyzer 
polarization  angle  deviation.  The  following  assumptions  were  also  made:  (1)  All  errors  are  considered 
individually  in  relation  to  the  electro-optic  effect;  (2)  all  seven  errors  are  small;  (3)  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  rays  refract  through  the  electro-optic  pol)mier  at  approximately  the  same  angles;  (4)  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  experience  nearly  the  same  refractive  index;  and  (5)  that  ri3  =  1/3  r33 
(which  implies  that  only  one  electro-optic  coefficient  is  needed  -  r^2  doesn't  enter  the  problem  because 
there  is  no  applied  field  along  the  x  or  y  directions).  In  addition,  the  following  numerical  values  were 
assumed:  (1)  all  deviation  angles  are  at  most  S'*;  (2)  the  wavelength  is  850  nm;  (3)  the  refractive  index  is 
1.665;  (4)  the  birefringence  is  0.1;  (5)  the  polymer  thickness  is  one  micron;  (6)  the  polymer  thickness 
variation  is  one  angstrom;  (7)  the  Babinet-Soleil  phase  shift  can  increase  to  five  degrees;  and  (8)  the 
relative  intensity  modulation  is  2.5xl0‘^.  All  of  these  considerations  were  taken  into  account  in  deriving 
the  electro-optic  coefficient  error  due  to  each  of  the  seven  deviations  from  the  ideal  experimental  setup. 
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Methodology 


The  design  of  a  temperature-controlled  chamber  was  based  mainly  on  the  availability  of  materials. 
We  first  considered  a  standard  oven  with  a  glass  door  along  with  two  mirrors  to  reflect  the  beam  back  out 
through  the  door.  The  advantages  in  this  design  were  that  the  oven  was  already  constructed  (complete 
with  a  temperature  controller)  and  that  it  was  thermally  insulated.  Disadvantages  included  the 
questionable  reliability  of  the  controller  (which  hadn't  been  tested)  and  the  difficulty  of  transporting  the 
apparatus  from  place  to  place.  Next,  a  box-like  chamber  was  considered,  having  Pyrex  glass  covered 
ends  and  using  cartridge  heaters.  The  geometry  seemed  awkward,  however,  since  easy  access  to  the 
sample  plate  was  desirable.  Finally,  we  found  a  7.25"  dia.,  3.75"  high  Pyrex  bell  jar,  and  decided  that, 
upon  finding  a  suitable  thermally-insulating  base  material,  a  simple  yet  effective  chamber  could  be  built 
with  symmetrical  geometry  and  ease  of  access.  A  large  12"  x  12"  x  0.5"  piece  of  insulating  ceramic 
material  serves  as  the  base  (withstanding  up  to  250°  C),  and  a  0.5"  thick  thermally-conducting  ceramic 
material  holds  the  sample.  The  sample  is  heated  via  two  1/4"  dia.,  3"  long  cartridge  heaters,  rated  at  120 
V  and  300  W  each,  inserted  within  a  3.5"  x  2  5/8"  x  0.5"  aluminum  base.  The  temperature  controller 
consists  of  an  Omega  proportional  controller  (model  CN76000)  unit  that  pulses  the  voltage  applied  to  the 
a  solid-state  relay,  which  in  turn  switches  the  line  voltage  applied  to  the  cartridge  heaters.  An  illustration 
of  this  experimental  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 


The  derivation  of  the  error  in  due  to  each  of  the  seven  deviations  in  the  experimental  setup  was 
determined  after  finding  for  the  ideal  case,  as  derived  in  the  Appendix.  The  result  is  shown  below: 


3A-\/n^  -sin^g  AI 


(1) 


where  X  is  the  wavelength,  n  is  the  refractive  index,  0  is  the  incident  angle,  Vappu^a  is  the  applied  voltage, 
AI  is  the  intensity  modulation,  and  is  the  bias  intensity.  Notice  that  this  result  is  different  than  the 
original  expression  in  the  paper  of  Teng  and  Man.^  Their  derivation  omitted  the  pathlength  difference 
external  to  the  poled-polymer  sample  itself.  See  Fig.  3  for  a  clear  depiction  of  the  paths  traveled  by  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays. 


For  each  of  the  experimental  deviations  discussed  above,  we  derived  the  effect  of  that  deviation  on 
the  measured  parameter,  r33.  To  find  the  %  change  in  r33  (%^33),  we  track  the  progress  of  the 
polarization  state  of  the  light  beam  as  it  propagates  through  each  element  of  the  system  by  representing 
the  polarization  with  its  Jones  vector.^  After  finding  the  polarization  of  the  light  following  the  Babinet- 
Soleil  retarder,  the  relative  intensity  of  the  light  after  the  analyzer  determines  the  change  in  r33. 
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Figure  3.  Ray  paths  for  the  extraordinary  and  ordinary  components  of  the  polarization.  The  total  pathlength 
difference  between  the  two  rays  includes  a  portion  that  lies  external  to  the  polymer  layer  itself. 

Results: 

The  current  design  for  the  temperature-controlled  chamber  seemed  quite  suitable  for  future 
determination  of  electro-optic  material  stability.  It  is  simple  in  design,  yet  fulfills  the  requirements  of  the 
experiment.  The  controller  unit  has  various  capabilities  in  "learning"  how  to  maintain  constant 
temperatures  within  certain  tolerances.  Tests  show  that  the  tolerance  is  about  five  degrees  C,  but  that 
large,  fast  increases  in  the  desired  setpoint  lead  to  significant  overshoot  of  the  intended  temperature  (as 
much  as  20°C).  This  is  due  to  the  large  thermal  mass  of  our  system.  Future  designs  will  eliminate  much 
of  this  thermal  inertia  by  thinning  the  sample-holder  ceramic  baseplate. 

We  used  our  temperature-controlled  chamber  for  an  initial  test  of  the  thermal  stability  of  a  sample 
that  was  loaned  by  Dow  Chemical  Corp.  This  poled-polymer  sample  has  an  initial  electro-optic 
coefficient  of  r33  =  7  pm/V  and  a  glass-transition  temperature  of  Tg  =  173  °C.  Dow  refers  to  this 
particular  system  as  TP31D  and  this  sample  was  poled  at  100  V/pm  and  the  polymer  layer  is  2.11  pm. 
We  monitored  the  electro-optic  signal  (using  the  technique  of  Teng  &  Man^)  with  the  sample  mounted 
inside  the  "bell  jar"  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  1.  We  slowly  increased  the  temperature  of  the  sample  until 
the  electro-optic  signal  started  to  fall.  When  the  temperature  reached  =150°C  we  noticed  a  rapid  decay  in 
the  signal.  We  monitored  the  signal  for  30  minutes  at  this  temperature  and  found  that  the  exponential 
decay  rate  was  11.2  minutes.  This  data  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  In  the  future  this  experimental  setup  may  be 
used  to  monitor  the  long-term  decay  of  any  promising  poled-pol)Tner  system. 
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Figure  4.  Tem^ral  decay  of  signal  for  a  Dow  TP31D  sample  with  a  glass  transition  temperature  of 

173  C.  The  sample  is  held  at  ~150  C.  and  the  decay  time  at  this  temperature  is  =11  minutes. 

The  error  analysis  of  rgg  for  the  seven  experimental  deviations  was  derived  using  Jones  calculus,^  as 
mentioned  previously.  The  percent  change  in  r33  ( %Srjj )  for  these  cases  are  shown  below: 

Case  1  Polymer  thickness  deviation  At: 

%Sr,,  =  400«:  Ar&isin^e  7,^, 


An-v«^-sin^0  ^ 

where  Sn  =  n^  —  rig  is  the  birefringence. 

Case  2  Input  polarization  angle  deviation  Aw: 

200  Aw^ 

1- Aw^ 

Cases  Incidence  angle  deviation  A0  (sample  rotation  in  the  horizontal  plane): 

1(X)  {in^  -  sin^  0)  cos  9 
%Sr..  =  —A - - Afl 


(n^  -sin^0)  sin0 


Case  4  Sample  tilt  from  the  vertical  Ap: 


%&■■,.  =  200 


1  _  4;rf  ^ 

Q  Xn  -sin^0 
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Cases  Babinet-Soleil  retarder  orientation  angle  deviation  Axi; 


%^r33 


200 


Ant  5n  sin^  9 

^Xn^n^-sia^O 


-  1 


Atj 


(6) 


Cafipf,  Babinet-Soleil  retarder  phase  deviation  AT : 

%^r33  =  100  AF  (7) 


Case  7  Analyzer  polarization  angle  deviation  A^: 


%Srjj 


200  AC^ 
1-AC^ 


(8) 


Graphs  for  these  seven  cases  are  shown  in  Fig.  5,  using  the  numerical  values  listed  previously.  As  seen 
from  the  graphs,  the  incidence  angle  deviation  gives  the  largest  error  in  r^,  with  -3.87  %  error  per  degree 
of  deviation.  These  results  show  that  accuracy  in  the  incidence  angle  is  very  critical,  whereas  the 
accuracy  of  the  input  polarization  angle  is  not.  Also,  it  is  apparent  that  three  of  the  errors  are  linear  with 
respect  to  the  change  in  (thickness  deviation,  incidence  angle  deviation,  and  Babinet-Soleil  phase 
deviation)  whereas  the  other  four  are  quadratic.  This  indicates  that  these  other  four  errors  are  less  critical. 


Conclusion: 

The  design  of  our  temperature-controlled  chamber  adequately  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the 
electro-optic  thermal  stability  experiment.  The  design  was  simple  and  material  costs  were  minimal.  The 
apparatus  is  easily  operated  and  maintains  a  constant  temperature  to  within  ±5-10  °C,  all  the  way  up  to 
300  °C. 

The  error  analysis  of  from  deviations  in  the  experimental  setup  has  shown  that,  although  all 
deviations  have  some  effect  on  the  incidence  angle  deviation  has  the  largest  effect  (-3.87  %  error  per 
degree  of  deviation),  followed  by  the  thickness  deviation  and  the  Babinet-Soleil  phase  deviation.  All 
three  of  these  deviations  have  a  linear  effect  on  the  error.  The  other  four  deviations  are  quadratic  in 
relation  to  the  error  and  are  thus  less  critical. 
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Figure  5.  The  effect  of  seven  experimental  errors  on  the  measured  electro-optic  coefficient  rgj.  The  individual  cases 

are  described  in  the  text  and  case  2  &  7  give  identical  results.  Here  we  plot  the  fjercent  change  in  r33  (%5r33). 
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Appendix:  Derivation  of  in  the  Ideal  Experimental  Setup. 

First,  find  the  phase  shift  due  to  the  sample  polymer: 

Tpo/,  =  n„s^(a„)}  (i) 

where  rig  and  are  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  refractive  indices,  and  are  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  ray  physical  path  lengths,  and  are  the  ray  angles  within  the  polymer.  The 

extraordinary  index  n^  is  a  function  of  a^: 


cos^  +  sin^  g. 


The  applied  electric  field  is  oriented  along  the  c-axis  of  the  pol)mier  structure  and  the  45°  incident 
polarization  implies  that  both  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  indices  are  modulated.  The  modified 
refractive  indices  are  given  by: 

n'„  =  n„+  An„ 

I  3  „  (iii) 

=  ^13 


n'  =  n,  +  An^ 


Using  Snell's  law  for  both  rays: 


sin0  =  («„  +  A«„)sina^ 


cos^  a. 


sin^a.  2 


sin0  =  %ina, 

[no  +  ^o  «z  +  AnJ 


In  addition  to  the  phase  difference  within  the  polymer,  one  must  consider  the  phase  difference  due  to  the 
difference  in  physical  path  outside  of  the  polymer.  Within  the  polymer: 


and  s^(a^)  =  — ?i- 
costt^  cos  a. 
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Outside  of  the  polymer,  the  physical  increase  in  the  path  of  one  of  the  rays  is: 


^out  =  2t(tana„  -  tana,)sin0 
To  complete  the  derivation  we  need  the  following  quantities: 


l(n^  +  An„f  -sin^d 


tana„  = 


j(n„  +  -  sin^  0 


l(n^  +  An^f  sin^  6  -  {n„  +  An„f'  sin^  0  +  (n„+  An^)^  (n^  +  An^f 
(n„  +  An„ )  J(n^+  An^f  -  sin^  0 


(n„  +  Art^)sind 


(n„  +  An„)  J(n^  +  -  sin^  0 


The  total  phase  difference  is  given  by: 


^u,tai  =  n„s„ia„)+ 

X  /i^  +  An,,  J '' ' 


{n„  +  An„f-sm^0 


Using  first-order  binomial  expansions,  the  birefringence  5n  =  n^  -  n^  and  the  change  in  the  birefringence 


A5n  =  Ang  -  An^,: 


2n  2t 
^  n„Jn^-sin^0 


Lsin^e  -  n  Sn sin  0_  _ 


j/ig  -  sin^ej  n„ 


+  A&i  sin^  0  -2  n„Sn  A6n 


Assuming  that  n  =  ng  =  n^  and  r33  =  3rj3: 


27C  2t  sin^  0 
^  nJn^  -sin^0 


'33  E, 
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The  phase  difference  caused  by  the  birefringence  is  compensated  by  the  Babinet-Soleil  to  give  circularly 
polarized  light  and  is  not  directly  modulated  by  the  applied  electric  field.  The  second  term  in  Eq.  (xv) 

gives  the  measured  modulation  in  intensity  following  the  analyzer,  which  leads  to  the  electro-optic 
coefficient  via: 


^33 


3X^jn^  -sin^O  Af 
4nn^  sin^ev^pued 


(xvi) 


where  X  is  the  wavelength,  n  is  the  refractive  index,  6  is  the  incident  angle,  is  the  applied  voltage, 

AI  is  the  intensity  modulation,  and  I^jas  is  the  bias  intensity. 
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Abstract 

This  investigation  focused  upon  the  structural  weight  optimized  design  of  two  finite  element  models  of  a 
fighter-type  wing  of  low  aspect  ratio  using  ASTROS.  The  optimal  redesign  of  a  fighter  wing  with  the  wing  structure 
represented  by  a  coarse  and  a  complex  finite  element  model  is  obtained  with  constraints  imposed  on  strength,  control 
reversal,  and  flutter  using  both  subsonic  and  supersonic  aerodynamic  theories.  The  results  from  the  two  wings  are 
comparable  for  flutter  analysis;  however,  the  results  differ  somewhat  for  control  reversal.  The  reasons  for  this 
difference  are  investigated.  Further  study  of  both  wings  using  different  design  variable  schemes  is  also  conducted. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  MODEL  COMPLEXIIY  AND  AEROELASTIC  CONSTRAINTS  ON  THE 
MULTIDISCIPLINARY  OPTIMIZATION  OF  FLIGHT  VEHICLE  STRUCTURES 


Franklin  E.  Eastep 
Jonathan  A.  Bishop 


Introduction 


An  aircraft  structural  designer  must  consider  aeroelastic  instabilities  (i.e.  flutter,  divergence,  and  control  reversal)  in 
addition  to  the  strength  requirements  for  the  structural  design  of  a  high  performance  aircraft.  In  particular,  he  must 
design  a  structure  such  that  the  critical  aeroelastic  instability  velocity  is  at  least  15%  above  the  maximum  operational 
flight  velocity  while  still  insuring  satisfactory  strength  at  the  velocity  of  the  critical  aeroelastic  instability.  The 
critical  aeroelastic  instability  is  defined  to  be  the  lowest  velocity  of  the  flutter,  divergence,  or  control  reversal 
velocities.  At  the  same  time,  the  structural  designer  desires  to  adjust  the  structural  sizes  to  minimize  the  structural 
weight. 

In  recent  years,  structural  optimization  as  needed  and  used  by  the  aerospace  industry  has  expanded  in  scope  to 
include  such  additional  disciplines  as  static  and  dynamic  aeroelasticity,  composite  materials,  aeroelastic  tailoring,  etc. 
One  of  the  more  promising  multidisciplinary  codes  presently  under  development  is  the  Automated  Structural 
Optimization  System  (ASTROS)' ^  In  this  computer  code,  static,  dynamic,  and  fiequency  response  finite  element 
structural  modules,  subsonic  and  supersonic  steady  and  unsteady  aerodynamic  modules,  and  an  optimization  module 
are  combined  and  allow  for  either  analysis  or  optimized  design  of  given  aircraft  configurations.  Interfering  surface 
aerodynamics  are  incorporated  to  handle  the  aerodynamic  modeling  of  combinations  of  wigs,  tails,  canards,  fuselages, 
and  stores.  Structures  are  represented  by  fully  built-up  finite  element  models,  constructed  fi’om  rod,  membrane,  shear, 
plate  and  other  elements.  Static  and  dynamic  aeroelastic  capabilities  include  trim,  lift  effectiveness,  aileron 
effectiveness,  gust  response,  and  flutter  analysis.  The  optimization  and  aeroelasticity  modules  of  this  code  were  used 
as  a  tool  for  the  structural  optimization  of  fully  built-up  finite  element  wing  mdels  in  subsonic  and  supersonic  flow 
with  strength  as  well  as  static  and  dynamic  aeroelastic  constraints. 

This  project  draws  heavily  on  a  previous  study  by  Striz,  Eastep,  and  Venkayya"*,  which  studied  the  behavior  of  a 
coarse  finite  element  fighter  wing  model  under  strength,  flutter,  and  aileron  effectiveness  constraints.  The  model  used 
in  that  study  is  shown  in  Figure  la. 

For  this  study,  a  geometrically  similar  but  more  detailed  fighter  wing  model  with  550  nodal  points  was  investigated 
to  test  the  design  capabilities  of  ASTROS  when  applied  to  complex  structural  representations  (Figure  lb).  This 
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model  was  a  major  modification  of  a  previous  finite  element  model  by  Love^.  The  same  aeroelastic  properties  were 
determined  as  for  the  coarse  model  using  the  same  number  of  design  variables  to  allow  for  direct  comparison  of  the 
results.  Finally,  the  complex  model  was  optimized  using  a  larger  number  of  design  variables  for  a  few  sample  cases. 

Background  and  Objectives 


The  importance  of  this  investigation  can  be  stated  as  follows:  in  a  modal-type  flutter  analysis  of  fully  built-up  finite 
element  wing  models  as  used  in  ASTROS,  the  structural  behavior,  which  depends  on  the  sizes  of  the  stnictural 
members,  influences  the  flutter  behavior,  i.e.,  the  flutter  speed  and  the  flutter  mode  shapes,  as  asserted  by  Striz  and 
Venkayya®.  Also,  optimization  is  very  sensitive  to  the  types  of  analyses  used  and  their  assumptions.  Sometimes, 
even  minor  deviations  can  be  compounded  and  exaggerated  in  the  results  as  pointed  out  by  Stria  and  Venkayyal 
As  the  wing  model  is  optimized,  the  thicknesses  of  the  structural  members  are  adjusted  in  each  iteration,  changing 
the  normal  modes  and  flutter  behavior.  The  same  essentially  holds  for  such  constraints  as  roll  effectiveness,  aileron 
effectiveness,  and  strength.  Therefore,  an  understanding  of  the  behavior  of  the  optimization  under  the  action  of  these 
imposed  constraints  will  help  determine  such  fectors  as  move  limits,  upper  and  lower  constraint  bounds,  etc. 
Furthermore,  the  comparison  between  the  two  models  will  illustrate  the  effects  of  model  complexity  on  behavior. 
This  will  be  of  value  in  determining  whether  a  simplified  model  is  sufficient  for  a  given  task,  or  whether  a  more  time 
consuming  complex  model  is  necessary. 


Numerical  Results  and  Discussion 

The  two  fighter-type  vring  structural  models  were  selected  to  be  representative  of  a  wing  of  low  aspect  ratio.  Here, 
the  theory  is  based  on  an  idealized  wing  planform  with  an  aileron  located  near  the  wing  tip.  The  underlying  structure 
of  each  wing  is  represented  using  finite  elements,  which  is  typical  of  built-up  structures.  These  models  were  selected 
for  weight  optimization  under  strength  as  well  as  static  and  dynamic  aeroelastic  constraints;  the  first  (Figure  la), 
created  for  the  previous  study,  was  reasonably  sized  to  allow  for  parametric  investigations  as  performed  in  conceptual 
design.  The  more  complex  second  model  (Figure  lb),  used  in  this  project,  would  likely  be  used  in  the  later  phases 
of  the  preliminaiy  structural  design  process.  The  geometry  and  the  dimensions  of  the  models  are  given  in  Figure  2. 
This  figure  shows  the  coarse  structural  model  and  the  aerodynamic  model  used  for  flutter  anaivsis.  The  complex 
model  has  identical  exterior  dimensions.  The  aerodynamic  model  used  for  steady  aeroelastic  analysis,  i.e.  the  9g 
pullup  and  roll  cases,  is  similar  to  the  flutter  model  except  that  it  extends  to  the  aircraft  centerline. 

In  Reference  4,  the  sizes  and  locations  of  the  structural  elements  of  the  10-spar,  4-rib  coarse  model  were  selected 
and  used  as  a  nominal  structural  model.  The  structural  mass  of  this  wing  was  497  lbs.  Additionally,  concentrated 
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weights  were  placed  at  tlie  structural  nodal  points  to  simulate  non-modelled  structural  and  non-structural  masses 
representing  fuel,  actuators,  and  stores.  The  aerodynamic  modeling  for  the  nominal  and  optimi2ed  structure  was 
selected  to  be  36  aerodynamic  boxes  with  6  chordwise  divisions  and  6  spanwise  division. 

The  20-spar,  18-rib  complex  model  was  extensively  modified  from  the  original  model  by  Love  so  that  a  valid 
comparison  between  it  and  the  coarse  model  could  be  made.  The  wing  box  thickness  profile  was  changed  to  that 
of  the  coarse  model,  and  cross  bracing  at  hard-point  locations  was  removed.  Each  type  of  element  was  sized  to 
obtain  the  same  mass  as  in  the  coarse  design,  e.g.,  the  total  mass  of  the  ribs  in  the  complex  model  is  equal  to  the 
total  mass  of  the  ribs  in  the  coarse  model,  etc.  Within  this  limitation,  the  thicknesses  of  the  members  were  tapered 
from  root  to  tip,  as  with  the  coarse  model.  EXie  to  rounding  error  in  the  ASTROS  weight  generator,  which  was  used 
to  find  the  weight  of  each  structural  group,  the  final  structural  mass  of  the  complex  wing  was  slightly  lower  than 
that  of  the  coarse  wing  at  488  lbs.  The  deflection  of  each  wing  when  subjected  to  a  concentrated  tip  load  was  then 
found  to  insure  that  the  two  wings  were  comparable.  Finally,  the  non-structural  masses  were  placed  on  the  complex 
wing  in  a  p!t4em  similar  to  that  on  the  coarse  wing  and  then  moved  to  "tune"  the  complex  wing  so  that  its  first  few 
natural  frequencies  and  mode  shapes  were  reasonably  close  to  those  of  the  coarse  wing. 


Nominal  Wing  Structures 

During  the  previous  project,  ASTROS  was  used  to  determine  the  individual  stresses  in  the  structural  elements 
resulting  from  a  9-g  pull-up  at  a  Mach  number  of  M  =  0.85  at  sea  level.  Additionally,  using  the  same  input  Mach 
number,  a  flutter  speed  of  ^proximately  30,100  in/sec  for  the  nominal  coarse  model  was  found. 

Finally,  tlie  roll  effectiveness  for  a  roll  control  system  was  determined  for  the  nominal  wing  structure  at  a  dynamic 
pressure  near  the  control  reversal  dynamic  pressure.  The  variation  of  aileron  effectiveness  of  the  nominal  structure 
is  displayed  in  Figure  3.  As  indicated  there,  the  reversal  dynamic  pressure  for  the  nominal  coarse  model  at  an  input 
Mach  number  of  M  =  0.85  was  approximately  45  psi. 

The  previous  analysis  was  conducted  in  the  subsonic  Mach  number  regime  (M  =  0.85)  using  USSAERO  for  the 
steady  flow  and  the  Double  Lattice  aerodynamic  formulation  for  the  unsteady  flow  as  incorporated  in  ASTROS.  The 
application  of  these  subsonic  aerodynamic  theories  resulted  in  the  prediction  of  aeroelastic  instability  velocities  in 
the  supersonic  regime.  To  remove  this  inconsistency  in  problem  formulation,  USSAERO  for  the  steady  flow  and 
one  of  the  supersonic  aerodynamic  formulations  in  ASTROS,  the  Constant  Pressure  Method,  were  utilized  in  the 
continuation  of  this  study.  The  Mach  number  was  selected  to  be  M  =  1 .2.  When  the  nominal  model  was  analyzed 
at  this  supersonic  Nfach  number,  a  slightly  lower  flutter  speed  of  29,600  in/sec  and  a  slightly  lower  reversal  pressure 
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of  41  psi  were  found. 


The  splining  method  used  to  transfer  aerodynamic  loads  to  structural  grid  points  which  was  used  in  this  section  for 
roll  reversal  analysis  is  considered  suspect.  It  is  believed  that  too  many  structural  grid  points  were  selected. 
Therefore,  this  portion  of  the  project  is  currently  being  repeated  with  a  more  appropriate  set  of  splining  points.  This 
revised  set  of  splining  points,  which  is  similar  to  that  used  in  Reference  5,  has  performed  well  in  analysis  of  the 
nominal  wing,  but  has  not  yet  been  included  in  the  optimization  runs.  The  new  data  will  not  all  be  available  until 
after  the  deadline  for  this  final  report.  The  current  data  does  illustrate  the  basic  trends  of  the  optimization. 

Results  for  the  nominal  complex  wing  model  differed,  but  agreed  within  expected  limits.  The  flutter  speed  of 
32,400  in/sec  was  7.5%  higher,  indicating  that  the  dynamic  bending  characteristics  of  the  two  wings  are  comparable. 


However,  the  roll  reversal  dynamic  pressure  for  the  complex  model  was  considerably  lower  than  for  the  coarse 
model,  at  3 1  psi.  Since  control  reversal  is  caused  by  torsion  due  to  an  increased  pitching  moment  when  a  control 
surface  is  deflected,  it  spears  that  the  coarse  wing  has  different  torsional  characteristics  than  the  complex  wing. 
Determining  the  cause  of  this  difference  occupied  much  of  the  summer  research  period.  The  conclusions  are 
summarized  later  in  this  paper.  Using  the  revised  spline  set,  the  roll  reversal  pressure  was  found  to  be  37  psi,  which 
agrees  much  more  closely  with  the  coarse  model  results. 

When  the  nominal  complex  model  was  analyzed  at  M  =  1.2,  two  effects  were  observed:  first,  the  reversal  pressure 
decreased  to  2 1  psi.  This  indicates  that,  unlike  for  the  coarse  wing,  the  pressure  obtained  using  subsonic  analysis 
seems  to  be  greatly  in  error,  since  it  was  50%  higher  than  that  obtained  using  supersonic  analysis.  Second,  the  flutter 
speed  actually  increased  to  37,700  in/sec  for  the  subsonic  analysis.  This  does  not  necessarily  represent  an  increase 
in  the  actual  flutter  speed  of  the  wing;  rather,  it  is  an  effect  of  the  aerodynamic  model  used  to  calculate  the 
aerodynamic  matrices  for  the  flutter  model.  Whether  the  flutter  speed  goes  down  or  up  when  the  formulation  is 
changed  fi'om  subsonic  to  supersonic  cannot  be  predicted  in  advance  of  running  the  analysis.  To  determine  the  actual 
flutter  speed  of  the  win  ,  a  matched-point  iteration  would  need  to  be  conducted. 


Optimized  Wing  Structures 
Coarse  Wing 

The  fighter  wing  structural  model  was  resized  and  optimized  using  ASTROS  with  both  single  and  multiple 
constraints  active  at  any  given  time  as  shown  in  Table  2a.  Tliese  optimizations  were  originally  performed  in  the 
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previous  study,  but  different  design  variable  minima  were  used  for  the  strength  optimization.  Since  the  strength 
optimization  results  are  used  as  constraints  for  all  subsequent  optimizations,  the  results  are  in  most  cases  slightly 
different.  Five  design  variables  were  used:  one  each  for  the  ribs,  spar  webs,  spar  caps,  quadrilateral  skins,  and 
triangular  skins.  The  initial  optimal  structural  model  was  obtained  for  a  9-g  symmetric  pull-up  maneuver  at  M  = 
0.85  with  a  Von  Mises  stress  constraint  and  prescribed  stress  yield  values.  The  resulting  optimum  structure  weighs 
102  lbs,  has  a  flutter  speed  of  17,900  in/sec,  and  a  roll  reversal  pressure  of  1 1  psi.  Tlie  following  optimization 
studies  were  conducted  using  this  optimum  as  minimum  allowable  sizes  for  the  individual  structural  members. 

First,  at  M  =  0.85,  the  structural  model  was  resized  and  optimized  using  a  constraint  of  an  improvement  of  the 
reversal  dynamic  pressure  from  45  psi  to  52  psi.  The  increase  in  the  reversal  dynamic  pressure  was  accomplished 
while  the  structural  weight  of  the  optimized  wing  was  reduced  from  a  nominal  weight  of  497  lbs  to  480  lbs,  as 
shown  in  Table  2a.  As  a  by-product  the  flutter  speed  increased  to  29,500  in/sec. 

As  a  comparison  problem,  with  the  reversal  velocity  used  as  a  constraint,  the  structure  was  resized  to  yield  the  same 
reversal  dynamic  pressure  as  the  nominal  structure.  This  reduced  the  flutter  velocity  which,  with  the  constraint  on 
reversal  dynamic  pressure,  dropped  to  29,500  in/sec,  as  also  indicated  in  Table  2a. 

Using  an  increased  flutter  speed  of  32,500  in/sec  as  a  constraint  resulted  in  a  structure  which  was  both  lighter  than 
the  nominal  wing  and  had  a  higher  control  reversal  pressure  (5 1  psi).  This  optimized  wing  had  a  weight  of 440  lbs. 

Increasing  the  flutter  speed  still  fiirther,  to  33,000  in/sec,  and  requiring  that  the  reversal  dynamic  pressure  be  at  least 
that  of  the  nominal  model  resulted  in  a  wing  which,  paradoxically,  is  lighter  than  that  of  the  previous  case  (424  lbs), 
while  having  a  higher  flutter  speed.  Obviously,  the  design  ASTROS  produced  for  the  previous  case  is  not  a  global 
optimum.  This  illustrates  that  adding  constraints,  even  though  they  may  not  be  active,  can  change  the  course  of  the 
optimization.  It  also  reinforces  the  fact  that  numerical  optimization  schemes  can  only  find  local  optima  The  user 
must  check  these  results,  usually  by  using  different  initial  conditions. 

Finally,  the  structural  model  was  resized  and  optimized  using  multiple  constraints.  In  this  case,  it  was  required  that 
the  reversal  dynamic  pressure  be  the  same  as  that  for  reversal  of  the  nominal  structure  and  that  the  flutter  speed  be 
increased  to  3 1,000  in/sec.  This  increase  of  flutter  speed  is  beyond  that  obtained  when  only  a  single  constraint  on 
reversal  pressure  was  imposed.  In  this  manner,  the  structural  designer  has  the  added  advantage  of  precisely  placing 
the  velocity  of  certain  aeroelastic  instabilities  relative  to  other  aeroelastic  instability  velocities.  Here,  it  was  desired 
to  make  improvements  in  4he  flutter  velocity  while  the  structure  is  being  weight  optimized.  In  this  particular  case, 
the  weight  of  the  optimized  structure  was  obtained  as  382  lbs. 
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As  with  the  analysis  of  the  nominal  coarse  wing,  the  subsonic  formulation  used  in  the  initial  optimization  predicted 
aeroelastic  instabilities  in  the  supersonic  regime.  Therefore,  the  optimizations  were  also  evaluated  for  a  supersonic 
input  Mach  number.  The  selected  constraints  for  M  =  1.2  were  similar  to  those  for  M  =  0.85.  The  respective 
reversal  pressures,  flutter  speeds,  and  weight  reductions  for  the  optimized  structure  are  again  shown  in  Table  2a. 
They  essentially  confirm  the  trends  found  for  M  =  0.85  except  that  the  minimum  weights  tended  to  be  higher  than 
for  the  subsonic  cases.  The  exception  to  this  was  the  optimization  for  nominal  reversal  pressure  and  increased  flutter 
speed.  Here,  the  stricter  flutter  constraint  was  the  active  constraint  for  both  M  =  0.85  and  M  =  1 .2.  Since  the  only 
effect  of  the  supersonic  aerodynarmcs  is  to  shift  the  center  of  pressure  from  the  quarter-chord  line  to  the  half-chord 
line,  the  flutter  behavior  of  the  wing  should  be  nearly  identical  in  both  cases,  causing  the  optimized  designs  to  be 
essentially  equal  in  weight. 


Complex  Wing 

In  order  to  provide  a  good  comparison,  the  complex  wing  was  optimized  with  the  same  types  of  constraints  as  the 
coarse  wing.  First  of  all,  since  the  nominal  performances  of  the  wings  were  different,  equivalent  constraints  were 
developed  based  on  the  percentage  increases.  Alternatively,  the  constraints  from  the  coarse  wing  were  applied 
directly  to  the  complex  wing.  Both  of  these  methods  were  used  in  this  optimization  study. 

As  with  the  analysis  results,  the  spline  set  used  for  roll  reversal  analysis  is  suspect.  Thus,  the  roll  reversal  results 
should  be  considered  tentative. 

When  optimized  for  a  9-g  pullup,  the  optimal  complex  wing  weighed  151  lbs  vs.  102  lbs  for  the  coaise  wing.  The 
same  number  of  design  variables  and  the  same  linking  scheme  were  used  for  both  cases.  The  weight  difference  is 
probably  due  to  the  large  element  sizes  in  the  coarse  model,  which  "smear"  the  stresses  and  do  not  capture  localized 
concentrations.  The  complex  model,  which  does  capture  these  concentrations,  requires  thicker  elements  to  keep  the 
stresses  below  material  limits.  Despite  weighing  more  than  the  coarse  wing,  the  flutter  speed  is  slightly  lower 
(17,500  in/sec).  The  roll  reversal  pressure  for  this  case  was  1 1  psi. 

Next,  the  wing  was  optimized  for  an  increase  in  reversal  pressure  to  36  psi.  This  is  an  increase  of  15.5%  over  the 
reversal  pressure  for  the  nominal  complex  wing,  the  same  percentage  increase  that  was  used  for  the  coarse  wing. 
The  weight  of  this  optimized  wing  was  392  lbs. 

During  this  optimization,  and  all  subsequent  optimizations  for  control  effectiveness,  ASTROS  had  difficulty 
converging  to  the  optimum.  It  often  oscillated  between  a  feasible  and  an  infeasible  design  on  successive  iterations 
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rather  than  smoothly  converging.  To  minimize  this  effect,  the  design  variable  move  limits  were  manually  restricted. 
Also,  the  program  never  actually  identified  the  optimum;  it  simply  oscillated  between  two  nearly  identical  weights. 


The  complex  wing  was  then  optimized  for  the  same  (rather  high)  absolute  reversal  pressure  as  the  coarse  wing  (52 
psi).  For  this  case,  the  structural  weight  increased  greatly,  to  950  lbs.  As  a  by-product  of  the  stiffer  structure,  the 
flutter  speed  increased  to  54,700  in/sec.  The  high  final  weight  seems  to  indicate  that  ASTROS  was  not  able  to 
converge  to  a  reasonable  minimum. 

When  the  complex  wing  was  optimized  for  a  reversal  pressure  of  3 1  psi  (the  reversal  pressure  for  the  nominal  wing), 
the  optimized  structure  had  a  weight  of 325  lbs.  This  is  slightly  better  than  the  349  lbs  optimum  for  the  coarse  wing. 
At  the  same  time,  this  optimization  raised  the  flutter  speed  to  32,900  in/sec,  whereas,  for  the  coarse  wing,  the  flutter 
speed  dropped  to  29,700  in/sec.  Optimizing  the  complex  wing  for  the  same  reversal  pressure  as  the  coarse  wing, 
45  psi,  resulted  in  a  design  weighing  590  lbs  with  a  flutter  speed  of  43,800  in/sec. 

The  complex  wing  was  then  optimized  for  a  flutter  speed  of  34,900  in/sec,  corresponding  to  an  8%  increase,  the 
same  as  for  the  coarse  model.  This  optimization  reduced  the  structural  weight  of  the  wing  to  378  lbs,  better  than 
the  414  lbs  optimum  for  the  coarse  design.  C^timizing  the  complex  wing  for  the  same  flutter  speed  as  the  coarse 
wing,  32,500  in/sec,  produced  a  design  with  a  weight  of  334  lbs  and  a  reversal  pressure  of  31.6  psi. 

When  the  complex  wing  was  optimized  for  a  9.6%  increase  in  flutter  speed  with  the  same  control  reversal  pressure 
as  for  the  nominal  wing,  an  optimal  structural  weight  of  369  lbs  was  obtained.  Flutter  was  the  driving  constraint 
in  this  design. 

A  different  result  was  obtained  when  the  complex  model  was  optimized  for  a  reversal  pressure  of  45  psi  (nominal 
for  the  coarse  wing)  and  an  increased  flutter  speed  of  33,000  in/sec.  For  this  case,  roll  reversal  was  the  driving 
constraint.  The  resulting  design  weired  668  lbs  and  had  a  flutter  speed  of  43,300  in/sec,  which  is  not  consistent 
with  the  earlier  case  where  a  reversal  pressure  constraint  of  45  psi  was  used  without  a  flutter  speed  constraint, 
resulting  in  a  structural  weight  of  590  lbs. 

As  with  the  corresponding  coarse  wing  case,  the  inclusion  of  the  flutter  speed  constraint  (although  not  active)  duects 
the  optimization  to  a  different  optimum.  This  phenomenon  also  highlights  the  fact  that  numerical  optimization  cannot 
guarantee  that  the  absolute  minimum  structural  weight  will  be  found;  it  only  finds  local  minima.  The  designer  must 
check  tlie  results,  usually  by  optimizing  beginning  with  different  initial  designs. 
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Finally,  the  wing  was  optimized  for  a  3%  increase  in  flutter  speed  and  for  the  nominal  reversal  speed.  The  optimum 
structure  had  a  weight  of  33 1  lbs.  This  represents  substantial  weight  savings  over  the  466  lbs  optimum  for  the  coarse 
wing.  When  optimized  for  the  same  reversal  pressure  and  flutter  speed  as  the  coarse  wing  (45  psi  and  3 1 ,000  in/sec), 
the  optimum  stmctural  weight  was  614  lbs.  For  this  case,  the  flutter  constraint  was  not  active,  so  the  increase  in 
weight  seems  to  be  due  to  the  increased  reversal  pressure. 


As  with  the  coarse  wing,  the  complex  wing  was  also  optimized  using  a  supersonic  aerodynamic  formulation.  The 
results  of  these  analyses  are  given  in  Table  2b.  In  general,  the  weights  were  similar  to  those  for  the  subsonic  case 
when  flutter  was  the  driving  constraint  and  higher  than  those  for  the  subsonic  case  when  roll  reversal  dominated. 
The  exception  to  this  was  the  case  where  a  reversal  pressure  of  45  psi  was  used  with  no  flutter  constraint.  The 
supersonic  design  weighed  306  lbs,  while  the  subsonic  design  weighed  590  lbs. 

A  major  deviation  from  the  general  trend  was  observed  for  the  last  case  in  Table  2b.  For  this  case,  ASTROS  was 
not  able  to  converge  to  a  reasonable  structural  minimum  weight  but  asked  for  ever-increasing  member  sizes  to  satisfy 
the  constraints.  The  flutter  constraint  was  not  active,  but,  again,  an  inactive  constraint  influenced  the  optimization. 


Further  Study 

To  this  point,  all  results  for  the  coarse  and  complex  wings  have  the  stmple,  five-design  variable  linking  scheme.  A 
few  additional  cases,  using  both  wings,  were  tested  to  determine  the  effects  of  using  a  slightly  more  complex  scheme. 
For  the  coarse  wing,  the  subsfructure  (ribs  and  spars)  was  not  designed;  the  optimum  thicknesses  from  the 
corresponding  heavily  linked  results  are  used.  For  the  skins,  each  top  element  was  linked  with  its  corresponding 
bottom  element.  Thus,  there  are  3 1  skin  design  variables. 

When  optimized  for  strength  during  a  9g  pullup,  the  optimum  structural  weight  was  found  to  be  101  lbs.  This  is 
a  trivial  oveiall  weight  savings  over  the  heavy  linking  scheme.  However,  the  actual  structure  of  this  design  is 
different,  some  skin  panels  are  thicker  than  those  in  the  heavily  linked  optimum,  and  some  are  thinner. 

Optimizing  for  a  flutter  speed  of  32,500  in/sec  at  M=0.85,  a  design  with  a  weight  of  only  303  lbs  was  found.  The 
corresponding  heavily  linked  design  weighs  440  lbs.  Thus,  tliere  is  a  definite  benefit  to  allowing  each  skin  panel 
to  be  optimized  separately.  With  the  heavy  linking  scheme,  all  skin  panels  are  sized  based  on  the  most  critical 
element;  here,  each  element  is  sized  based  only  on  local  conditions.  At  M=1.2,  the  optimum  design  weighs  400  lbs; 
again,  this  is  substantially  lighter  than  that  obtained  with  heavy  linking. 
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For  the  complex  model,  optimizing  every  skin  panel  would  result  in  an  excessively  large  number  of  design  variables. 
Therefore,  more  extensive  linking  was  used,  and  the  substructure  was  also  designed.  As  with  the  simple  scheme, 
the  linking  was  along  structural  function  lines,  i.e.,  ribs,  spars,  spar  caps,  and  skins.  Unlike  with  the  previous 
scheme,  not  all  elements  of  a  specific  type  were  linked  to  one  variable.  Rather,  elements  were  linked  to  variables 
in  three-bay  increments.  Since  there  are  18  bays  on  the  wing,  there  are  6  design  variables  of  each  type,  for  a  total 
of  24  design  variables  (quadrilateral  skins  and  triangular  skins  were  not  separated). 

It  would  be  expected  that  this  scheme  would  result  in  lighter  optimum  structures  than  the  five-variable  scheme,  which 
forces  overdesign  of  all  elements  linked  to  a  particular  variable  if  the  most  critical  element  is  inadequate  in  the 
nominal  model.  The  more  complex  linking  scheme  limits  this  tendency  toward  overdesign  to  only  the  particular  bay 
containing  the  critical  element. 

When  die  24-variable  scheme  was  used  to  optimize  the  complex  wing  for  a  9-g  pull-up  maneuver  at  M  =  0.85,  an 
optimum  structural  weight  of  126  lbs  was  obtained.  This  weight  was  16.6%  lighter  than  the  previous  optimum 
design.  However,  as  might  be  expected,  the  performance  in  flutter  and  roll  reversal  was  worse  than  for  the  five- 
variable  scheme.  Tlie  control  reversal  pressure  was  slightly  lower,  at  10  psi.  The  flutter  speed  is  16,800  in/sec, 
which  is  also  slightly  less  than  the  flutter  speed  for  the  wing  optimized  with  five  design  variables. 

Finally,  the  24-variable  wing  was  optimized  for  its  flutter  behavior.  A  flutter  speed  of  34,900  in/sec  was  chosen  as 
the  constraint.  The  resulting  wing  weighed  307  lbs  (vs.  377  lbs  for  the  five-variable  wing),  with  a  control  reversal 
pressure  of  30  psi  (compared  to  35  psi). 

From  these  basic  results,  it  can  be  seen  that  using  a  more  complex  design  variable  scheme  seems  to  result  in  lighter 
optimum  structures.  However,  the  performance  of  these  structures  in  areas  other  than  those  for  which  they  were 
optimized  may  be  poor.  Therefore,  all  aeroelastic  constraints  should  be  included  to  ensure  that  none  violate  safety 
limits.  For  the  given  cases,  the  number  of  design  variables  used  did  not  have  a  great  effect  on  the  computational 
expense  of  an  analysis.  Therefore,  it  may  often  be  worthwhile  to  use  more  design  variables.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
variables  should  be  linked  along  physical  lines  so  that  the  resulting  design  can  actually  be  manufactured. 


Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

The  examples  presented  in  thisinvestigation  demonstrate  that  the  optimization  capabilities  of  the  ASTROS  procedure 
are  well  suited  for  the  preliminary  design  environment.  Any  number  of  constraints  of  strength,  divergence,  control 
reversal,  and  flutter  can  be  imposed  on  general  finite  element  stractural  models  of  flight  vehicles.  The  ability  to 
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simultaneously  consider  many  constraints  from  each  of  several  disciplines  allows  the  structural  designer  to  develop 
non-intuitive  solutions  to  the  complex  design  problem  placed  on  modem  flight  vehicle  structures. 

This  investigation  focused  upon  the  stmctural  weight  optimal  design  of  two  models  of  a  fighter-type  wing  of  low 
aspect  ratio.  The  optimal  weight  redesign  of  the  wing  sfructure  was  obtained  with  imposed  constraints  on  strength, 
control  reversal,  and  flutter,  using  both  subsonic  and  supersonic  aerodynamic  theories.  In  general,  the  weight  savings 
(at  least  for  strength  and  flutter)  were  greater  for  the  complex  model  than  for  the  coarse  model,  when  both  used  five 
design  variables,  and  greatest  for  the  complex  wing  using  24  design  variables. 
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lABLE  la  Geometricai,  IV^tial,  and  fWiionmentai  Property  Model  Data 


COARSE  DESIGN  LOW  ASPECT  RATIO  WING 
M  =  0.85  and  M  =  1.2,  Sea  Level 

Constraints:  Strength  (Von  Mises),  Reversal,  Flutter 

Input:  Shear  panel  thickness:  0.08"  in  ribs 

0.075"  to  0.03"  in  spare 

Membrane  thickness:  0.25"  to  0.04"  in  skins 

Spar  cap  cross-sectional  area:  1.0  to  0.5  in- 

Spar  stiffener  cross-sectional  area  0.05  irf  (not  designed) 

_ _ All  values  decreasing  from  root  to  tip 

Material:  E  =  1 .0*E7  lb/in^  v  =  0.33,  p  =  0. 1  Ib/in^ 

Allowable  stresses:  60.0*E3  Ib/in^  (tension  and  compression),  40.0*E3  (shear) 

TABLE  lb.  Geometrical,  Material,  and  Environmental  Propei^  Made!  Data 

COMPLEX  DESIGN  LOW  ASPECT  RATIO  WING 
M  =  0.85  and  M  =  1.2,  Sea  Level 

Constraints:  Strength  (Von  Mises),  Reversal,  Flutter 

Input:  Shear  panel  thickness:  0.015"  in  ribs 

0.062"  to  0.005"  in  spare 

Membrane  thickness:  0.25"  to  0.046"  in  skins 

Spar  cap  cross-sectional  area:  1.6  to  0.92  in- 

Spar  stiffener  cross-sectional  area  0.006  in^  (not  designed) 

_ _ All  values  decreasing  from  root  to  tip 

Material:  E  =  1 .0*E7  lb/in%  v  =  0.33,  p  =  0. 1  Ib/ifr 

Allowable  stresses:  60.0*E3  Ib/in^  (tension  and  compression),  40.0*E3  Ib/in^  (shear) 
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TABLE  2a.  WEIGHT  OPTIMIZED  WING  WITH  VARIOUS  CONSTRAINTS 
Coarse  Wing,  M  =  0.85  and  M  =  1.2,  Sea  Level 


MODEL 

MACH  NUMBER 

REVERSAL-q  (#/in^)  FLUTTER  STRUCTURAL 

SPEED  (in/sec)  WEIGHT  (#) 

Nominal 

M  =  0.85 

45 

30,100 

497 

M=  1.2 

41 

29,600 

497 

Optimized 

M  =  0.85 

11 

102 

(Strength) 

M=  1.2 

11 

102 

Optimized 

M  =  0.85 

52* 

32,400 

480 

M=  1.2 

52* 

381 

Optimized 

M  =  0.85 

398 

M=  1.2 

323 

Optmized 

M  =  0.85 

51 

32,500* 

440 

M=  1.2 

53 

32,500* 

510 

Optimized 

M  =  0.85 

45*t 

■■■ 

424 

M=  1.2 

41*t 

493 

Optimized 

M  =  0.85 

45*  t 

382 

M=  1.2 

41*t 

453 

*  indicates  quantity  was  a  constraint 
t  indicates  constraint  was  not  active  in  the  optimized  design 
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TABLE  2b.  WEIGHT  OPTIMIZED  WING  WITH  VARIOUS  CONSTRAINTS 

Complex  Wing,  M  =  0.85  and  M  =  1.2,  Sea  Level 


MODEL 

FLIGHT 

CONDITION 

REVERSAL-q(#/in^) 

FLUTTER 
SPEED  (in/sec) 

STRUCTURAL 
WEIGHT  (#) 

Nominal 

M  =  0.85 

31 

488 

M=1.2 

21 

37,700 

488 

Optimized 

M  =  0.85 

11 

17,500 

151 

(Strength) 

M=1.2 

9 

151 

Optimized 

M  =  0.85 

36* 

36,700 

392 

M=0.85 

52* 

47,700 

950 

Optimized 

M  =  0.85 

31* 

32,900 

325 

M=1.2 

31* 

53,000 

799 

M  =  0.85 

45* 

43,800 

590 

M=1.2 

45* 

47,900 

306 

Optimized 

M  =  0.85 

35 

34,900* 

377 

M=1.2 

16 

34,900* 

377 

M  =  0.85 

32 

32,500* 

334 

M=L2 

14 

32,500* 

321 

Optimized 

M  =  0.85,M=  1.2 

31*t 

35,500* 

369 

M  =  0.85 

45* 

33,000*t 

668 

Optimized 

M  =  0.85 

31*t 

33,300* 

331 

M=1.2 

21* 

33,300*t 

304 

M  =  0.85 

45* 

31,000*t 

614 

M=L2 

45* 

31,000*t 

(see  text) 

*  indicated  quantity  was  a  constraint 
t  indicates  constraint  was  not  active  in  the  optimized  design 
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Fine  Model 
Figure  1b 


(From  Ref.  4) 
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THE  USE  OF  PRESSURE  SENSITIVE  PAINTS 
ON  ROTATING  MACHINERY 


Steven  P.  Burns 
Graduate  Student 

Department  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics 
F*urdue  University 


Abstract 


The  current  work  involves  measuring  the  surface  pressure  on  a  rotating  blade  with  a  laser  scanning 
pressure  paint  system.  The  pressure  paint  consists  of  a  tiuorescent  molecule  which  is  mixed  with  a 
polymer  than  painted  on  the  surface  of  interest.  The  laser  is  scanned  across  the  model  surface  which  excites 
the  fluorescent  molecule.  The  intensity  with  which  the  molecule  emits  light  is  dependent  on  the  amount  of 
oxygen  quenching.  If  the  pressure  is  low  the  molecule  will  emit  a  more  intense  light  then  if  the  pressure 
were  higher.  As  more  oxygen  molecules  are  present  they  absorb  the  energy  that  would  have  been  emitted  as 
light.  The  system  can  be  calibrated  in  two  ways.  The  first  would  be  to  take  an  intensity  reading  with  the 
known  pressure  and  then  take  a  reading  at  the  condition  of  interest.  Then  the  Stem-Volmer  relationship  of  ; 
intensities  can  be  used  to  calculate  the  pressure.  A  .second  way  is  to  measure  the  decay  time  of  the  emitted 
intensity  and  calibrate  that  versus  pressure.  The  purpose  of  the  experiment  is  to  get  a  complete  surface  map 
of  the  pressure  on  the  rotating  blade. 
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THE  USE  OF  PRESSURE  SENSITIVE  PAINTS 
ON  ROTATING  MACHINERY 


Steven  P.  Burns 

Introduction 

A  surface  pressure  map  of  a  compressor  rotor  blade  is  a  very  important  analytical  tool.  The  surface 
pressure  map  can  be  integrated  to  calculate  the  lift  and  drag  on  the  body.  Adverse  pressure  gradients  can 
show  regions  that  are  prone  to  separate. 

The  conventional  way  to  obtain  surface  pressure  measurements  is  with  the  use  of  pressure  taps  and 
transducers.  This  method  gives  surface  pressures  at  a  discrete  amount  of  points.  In  a  rotating  environment 
it  can  be  quite  difficult  to  get  the  pressure  signal  out  of  the  engine  and  to  the  data  collection  equipment. 

Also  the  pressure  taps  weaken  the  structure  of  the  rotating  blade  which  limits  the  amount  of  taps.  The  use 
of  pressure  sensitive  paints  will  result  in  a  complete  surface  pressure  map  of  the  blade. 

Pressure  sensitive  paints  will  emit  a  fluorescence  proportional  to  the  surface  pressure  when  excited 
by  a  certain  wavelength  of  light.  The  intensity  of  this  emitted  light  ,as  well  as  the  decay  time,  can  be 
calibrated  with  pressure.  This  paper  will  explain  the  physical  process  involved  when  using  the  paint.  Then 
describe  the  two  different  types  of  data  acquisition  systems  and  mention  the  pressure  paints  use  in  previous 
experiments.  Then  mention  the  areas  of  application  to  rotating  machinery.  Finally  the  current  work  in 
progress  will  be  described. 

Background 

Pressure  sensitive  paints  consist  of  two  parts:  the  fluorophore  molecule,  and  the  polymer  within 
which  the  fluorophore  is  imbedded.  The  first  part  of  this  section  will  concern  the  fluorophore.  The 
fluorescent  molecule  is  excited  to  a  higher  energy  level  by  the  incoming  photons  of  a  light  source.  This 
light  source  could  be  a  xenon  flash  lamp,  ultra-violet  light,  or  a  laser  source.  When  the  molecule  returns 
back  to  the  ground  state  a  photon  of  a  longer  wavelength  is  emitted. 

While  the  molecule  is  in  its  excited  state  it  can  react  with  oxygen  through  a  collisional  process. 
The  energy  of  the  fluorescent  molecule  is  transferred  to  the  oxygen  molecule.  When  the  fluorescent 
molecule  returns  to  the  ground  state  it  docs  not  emit  a  photon.  This  whole  process  is  known  as  oxygen 
quenching.  The  intensity  of  the  fluorescent  light  will  decrease  with  an  increase  in  the  presence  of  oxygen. 
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The  local  air  pressure  will  cause  a  similar  response  since  air  is  made  up  of  20  percent  oxygen  .  The 
intensity  of  the  fluorescent  light  will  decrease  with  an  increase  in  the  local  air  pressure. 


The  oxygen  quenching  process  can  be  described  with  the  Stem  Volmer  equation 
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This  equation  relates  the  fluorescent  intensity  raUo  to  the  pressure  ratio.  The  reference  condition  (Iq  .  Pq)  is 
usually  taken  at  atmospheric  pressure.  Then  intensity  data  taken  at  an  unknown  condition  can  be  used  to 
determine  the  pressure.  The  intensity  ratio  can  also  eliminate  problems  due  to  a  non  uniform  paint  job  or 
non  uniform  illumination  source.  If  the  paint  contains  more  fluorescent  molecules  in  some  areas  than 
others,  the  resulting  fluorescent  pattern  will  be  brighter  in  some  areas.  This  non  uniformity  will  be 
eliminated  by  taking  the  ratio  of  the  flow  on  and  flow  off  intensities.  Some  problems  can  arise  with  this 
method  due  to  model  deformation.  If  a  rotor  blade  untwists  at  a  high  revolution  speed  its  flow  on  image 
would  not  align  with  its  flow  off  image.  This  problem  can  be  overcome  if  the  position  of  several  points 
on  the  blade  can  be  determined  in  the  flow  on  and  flow  off  image.  A  spatial  transformation  can  then  be 
developed  to  align  the  two  images. 


The  phase  sensitive  detection  method  can  be  used  to  eliminate  the  need  for  a  flow  on  and  flow  of 
image.  This  method  relies  on  the  fact  that  the  fluorescent  decay  time  will  decrease  with  increasing  oxygen 
concentrauon.  An  amplitude  modulated  laser  source  is  used  to  excite  the  fluorescent  molecule.  Then  a 
photo  multiplier  tube  is  used  to  pick  up  the  emitted  fluorescence.  The  modulation  signal  and  photo 
multiplier  signal  are  input  to  a  lock  in  amplifier.  The  output  of  the  lock  in  amplifier  is  the  phase  difference 
between  the  two  signals.  The  emitted  light  has  a  phase  shift  due  to  the  finite  lifetime  of  the  fluorescent 
decay.  This  phase  difference  will  increase  with  decreasing  oxygen  concentration.  A  calibration  curve  can  be 
developed  which  relates  pressure  to  phase  angle.  The  decay  time  is  not  sensitive  to  the  amount  of 
fluorescent  molecule  present  or  the  power  of  the  exciting  light  source.  Therefore  only  a  flow  on 
measurement  is  needed. 


A  polymer  matrix  is  needed  to  hold  the  fluorescent  molecule  to  the  surface  of  the  model.  The 
polymer  matrix  can  effect  the  fluorescent  output  in  two  different  ways.  The  oxygen  molecules  have  to 
diffuse  through  the  polymer  layer  in  order  to  react  with  the  fluorescent  molecule.  So  the  time  response  of 
the  paint  is  directly  related  to  the  diffusion  properties  of  the  polymer.  The  second  effect  is  to  change  the 
absorption  and  emission  spectrum  of  the  fluorescent  molecule.  This  will  effect  the  power  required  to  excite 
the  molecule  and  the  intensity  of  the  emitted  fluorescence. 
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The  many  different  combinations  of  Huorophorcs  and  binders  which  arc  currently  used  are  shown  in 
Table  1.  This  table  can  be  used  to  compare  the  different  formulations  based  on  sensitivity  and  quantum 
yield.  The  sensitivity  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  intensity  for  a  pure  nitrogen  environment  to  the  intensity  at 
aunospheric  pressure.  The  fluorescent  intensity  will  be  the  greatest  in  the  nitrogen  environment  because 
their  is  no  oxygen  available  to  quench  the  fluorescence.  The  higher  this  ratio  the  more  sensitive  the  paint 
will  be  to  changes  in  pressure.  The  second  criteria  is  quantum  yield.  The  quantum  yield  is  defined  as  the 
ratio  of  emitted  photons  to  incident  photons.  A  high  quantum  yield  will  result  in  a  bright  fluorescent  light. 
This  will  increase  the  signal  strength  to  the  photo  detection  device. 

Methods  of  Paint  Application 

There  are  several  different  methods  of  paint  application.  These  include  spray  coating,  dip  coaling 
with  the  sol  gel  process,  and  spin  coating.  The  spray  coating  method  uses  an  artist’s  airbrush  to  spray  the 
paint  mixture  on  the  model  surface.  The  fluorescent  molecule  is  dissolved  in  the  binder  solution  then 
sprayed  on  the  model  in  overlapping  coats.  The  process  is  repeated  until  a  uniform  coating  is  present  on 
the  model  surface.  The  spray  coating  method  has  to  be  used  for  binders  such  as  GP-197  which  do  not 
adhere  well  to  the  model  surface  in  bulk  quantities.  The  air  brush  atomizes  the  paint  mixture  which  allows 
the  small  particles  to  adhere  to  the  surface. 

The  second  coating  process  that  is  being  investigated  is  dip  coaling  with  the  sol  gel  process.  This 
process  involves  mixing  several  chemicals  in  solution  which  will  gel  over  time  and  become  a  solid  silica 
layer  on  the  blade  surface.  The  sol  gel  process  is  described  in  a  paper  by  (Brinker  ^).  The  following 
chemicals  are  combined:  100  ml  ethanol,  100  ml  51(002^5)4  *  8.2  ml  water.  The  commercial  name  of 
the  silica  compound  is  silicon  teu-aethoxide  (TEOS).  The  ethanol  is  used  as  a  mutual  solvent  for  the  water 
and  TEOS  to  mix  together  in.  The  water  hydrolyzes  the  TEOS  mixture  to  form  silicon  (Si02)  particles. 

An  acid  can  be  used  as  a  catalyst  to  speed  up  the  process.  Once  the  solution  is  mixed  a  fluorescent 
molecule  can  be  added.  The  blade  can  be  dip  coated  after  the  solution  has  started  to  gel.  The  thickness  of 
the  film  can  be  controlled  by  the  speed  at  which  the  blade  is  withdrawn  from  the  solution.  The  fluid 
dynamics  in  the  process  are  explained  in  a  paper  by  (Scriven  2).  The  film  layer  will  be  thin  if  the 
withdrawal  speed  is  slow.  The  resulting  coating  is  a  silica  network  with  nanometer  size  pores  within  which 
the  fluorescent  molecules  rest.  The  paper  by  (MacCraith  describes  a  sol  gel  process  for  depositing 
fluorescein  on  a  fiber  optic  pH  sensor. 
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Paint  Calibration 


The  paint  can  be  calibrated  for  pressure  with  two  separate  methods.  The  first  method  is  to  calibrate 
pressure  ratio  versus  intensity  ratio.  The  second  method  is  to  calibrate  pressure  versus  phase  angle. 

The  calibration  setup  for  the  intensity  ratio  is  shown  Figure  1.  A  calibration  sample  is  painted 
and  placed  inside  a  vacuum  chamber  with  an  optical  access  window.  The  pressure  inside  the  chamber  can  be 
controlled  and  measured  from  vacuum  to  atmospheric.  A  laser  light  source  passes  into  the  chamber  and 
excites  the  fluorescent  paint.  The  emitted  fluorescence  is  collected  with  a  lens  and  focused  onto  a  photo 
multiplier  tube.  A  600  nm  long  pass  filter  is  placed  in  front  of  the  photo  multiplier  tube  to  reject  the  laser 
light  and  pass  the  fluorescence.  The  photo  multiplier  current  is  converted  to  voltage  with  a  I  k  ohm 
resistor.  Then  the  signal  is  amplified,  filtered,  and  digitized.  The  pressure  in  the  chamber  is  varied  and  the 

corresponding  intensities  are  collected.  The  dark  current  is  subtracted  from  the  intensity  values  and  the  ratio 
is  calculated. 

The  second  calibration  method  works  with  the  phase  angle.  The  calibration  setup  is  similar  to  the 
intensity  method  except  the  laser  is  amplitude  modulated.  The  laser  modulation  signal  and  the  photo 
multiplier  tube  signal  are  input  to  a  lock  in  amplifier.  The  output  phase  angle  is  digitized  with  a  computer. 


Laser  Scanning  System 

Once  the  calibration  cur\  es  are  calculated,  actual  pressure  data  can  be  obtained  from  the  blade 

surface.  There  are  two  separate  t>  pes  of  data  acquisition  systems.  They  are  the  laser  scanning  system  and 
the  CCD  flash  lamp  system. 

The  laser  scanning  system  will  acquire  pressure  data  in  chordwise  lines  across  the  blade.  Figure  2 
shows  the  laser  scanning  system.  The  laser  beam  is  split  with  one  part  sent  to  a  photo  diode  and  a  second 
part  sent  to  a  computer  controlled  scanning  mirror.  The  photo  diode  is  used  to  measure  the  laser  power 
output  fluctuations.  The  scanning  mirror  will  scan  the  blade  in  the  radial  direction,  while  the  rotation  of 
the  blade  causes  a  scan  in  the  chordwise  direction.  The  fluorescence  is  collected  with  a  photo  multiplier 
tube  and  the  signal  digitized.  The  flow  off  data  is  acquired  with  the  blade  rotating  at  1  rpm.  Then  the  flow 
on  data  is  acquired  at  the  desired  rpm  rate.  Ensemble  averaging  can  be  used  to  reduced  the  noise  in  the 
signal.  This  noise  can  come  from  external  lights  or  electrical  noise  in  the  equipment.  The  signals  from  40 
or  more  blade  passes  are  added  together  then  averaged. 
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Figure  3  shows  the  laser  scanning  system  for  use  with  the  phase  sensitive  detection  method.  The 
laser  is  amplitude  modulated  at  a  frequency  determined  by  equation  2. 

(OX  =  I  (2) 

T  =  fluorescent  decay  time  of  a  particular  paint 

This  results  in  the  maximum  sensitivity  for  the  lock  in  amplifier.  The  output  signal  has  less  noise  than 
the  intensity  signal  from  the  photo  multiplier  tube.  This  is  a  result  of  internal  filters  in  the  lock  in 
amplifier. 

CCD  Flash  Lamp  System 

A  CCD  camera  with  a  flash  lamp  light  source  can  be  used  to  collect  complete  surface  pressure 
maps  of  the  blade.  This  is  a  full  surface  technique  where  as  the  laser  scanning  system  is  a  point  technique. 
Figure  4  shows  the  data  collection  set  up.  A  flash  lamp  is  set  to  strobe  at  the  rotational  frequency  of  the 
blade  in  order  to  stop  the  motion.  A  band  pass  optical  filler  is  placed  in  front  of  the  light  to  allow  the 
correct  excitation  wavelength  to  pass  through.  The  emitted  fluorescent  light  passes  through  an  optical  filter 
and  is  collected  with  a  CCD  camera.  The  camera  signal  is  then  digitized  with  a  frame  grabber  board.  An  8 
bit  board  can  assign  256  gray  scale  levels  to  the  picture.  The  gray  scale  picture  can  be  false  colored  to 
enhance  the  pressure  contours.  Again  a  flow  on  and  flow  off  image  are  acquired,  the  dark  pixel  count  is 
subtracted,  and  the  ratio  is  calculated. 

Comparison  of  Systems 

The  two  different  measurement  systems  can  be  compared  in  three  different  areas:  pressure 
resolution,  spatial  resolution,  and  optical  access.  The  pressure  resolution  is  determined  by  the  noise  of  the 
measuring  system  and  the  resolution  of  the  actual  measuring  instrument.  If  the  system  produces  a  signal 
with  a  lot  of  noise  the  actual  pressure  value  may  not  be  discernible.  In  the  case  of  the  laser  scanning 
system  the  light  signal  is  amplified  with  a  photo  multiplier  tube  which  is  a  very  low  noise  instrument. 

The  resolution  is  set  in  the  A/D  board.  A  12  bit  A/D  board  would  enable  1  part  out  4096  to  be  resolved. 

In  the  case  of  the  camera  system  the  light  signal  is  collected  by  a  CCD  chip.  This  has  more  noise  than  the 
photo  multiplier  tube.  Changes  in  temperature  can  induce  thermal  noise  into  the  signal.  With  an  8  bit 
frame  grabber  board  1  part  out  of  256  can  be  resolved.  The  noise  can  be  reduced  and  the  resolution  increased 
with  the  use  of  a  cooled  digital  CCD  camera.  The  digital  cameras  can  be  cooled  to  between  -40  degrees  C 
and  -100  degrees  C.  This  will  eliminate  some  of  the  thermal  induced  noise.  The  digital  cameras  can  be 
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made  with  16  bit  resolution.  The  digital  cameras  arc  very  expensive  and  the  read  out  rate  is  slow  compared 
to  the  analog  cameras. 


The  spatial  resolution  of  the  laser  scanning  systems  is  set  by  the  laser  spot  size.  However  smalt 
the  laser  beam  can  be  focused  determines  the  smallest  distance  between  pressure  measurements.  The  spatial 
resolution  of  the  CCD  camera  is  limited  by  the  pixel  size  and  magnification.  A  typical  CCD  camera  has 

512  by  512  pixel  arrays.  With  the  proper  lenses  the  area  of  interest  can  be  magnified  to  fill  the  5 12  by  512 
pixel  array. 


Opucal  access  inside  of  a  gas  turbine  engine  can  be  a  difficult  task.  A  laser  beam  can  reach  a 
compressor  blade  surface  or  a  turbine  blade  surface  through  the  use  of  an  optical  access  window.  Figure  5 
shows  the  laser  beam  path.  A  small  hole  would  be  cut  out  between  the  rotor  and  stator  rows  and  a  glass 
window  would  be  mounted  in  the  whole.  An  optical  mirror  probe  could  be  used  for  access  to  even  tighter 
spots  as  shown  in  figure  6.  This  probe  would  give  you  an  increase  in  the  angle  at  which  the  laser  beam 
strikes  the  blade.  This  is  necessary  if  the  neighboring  blade  is  very  close  and  would  block  the  beam 
otherwise.  A  third  option  would  be  to  use  a  fiber  optic  probe.  The  laser  would  be  focused  onto  the  inner 
core  of  the  fiber  optic  bundle  and  be  transmitted  inside  the  gas  turbine  engine.  The  fiuorescent  output 
would  be  picked  up  by  the  outer  diameter  of  the  fiber  optic  bundled  and  be  transmitted  back  out  of  the 
engine  to  a  photo  multiplier  tube. 

Optical  access  inside  the  engine  is  difficult  with  a  fiash  lamp  and  CCD  camera.  The  camera  would 
be  ideal  for  taking  the  pressure  distribution  of  the  entire  front  fan  face.  However,  getting  to  a  blade  deep 
inside  the  compressor  or  turbine  is  much  more  difficult.  The  light  or  the  camera  would  have  to  be  strobed 
at  the  same  rotation  rate  of  the  engine  in  order  to  freeze  the  image. 

Previous  Work 

To  this  date  all  of  the  previous  work  with  pressure  sensitive  paint  has  been  done  on  stationary 
models.  This  paper  will  mention  three  of  the  many  different  experiments  that  have  used  pressure  sensitive 

paints.  They  will  include  the  work  done  at  TSAGI  in  Moscow,  Russia,  McDonnell  Douglas,  and  Purdue 
University. 

The  work  done  at  TSAGI  is  described  in  the  paper  written  by  (Phonov  et  al  ^).  Phonov  used  the 
pressure  sensitive  paints  on  several  different  wind  tunnel  models.  These  include  a  model  of  the  Buran  space 
shutde,  the  GAW-1  wing,  and  a  canard  with  an  internal  balance.  In  these  tests  a  laser  was  split  of  into 
illuminators  which  gave  a  broad  distribution  of  light  across  the  model  surface.  The  fluorescent  image  is 
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picked  up  by  a  CCD  camera.  Figure  7  shows  a  comparison  of  the  pressure  sensitive  paint  data  and  internal 
balance  data  for  the  canard  model.  The  pressures  obtained  from  the  fluorescent  images  were  integrated  in 
order  to  calculate  the  normal  force  on  the  canard.  The  force  coefficients  from  the  paint  method  agree  with 
those  from  the  internal  balance. 

McDonnel  Douglass  has  developed  a  complete  pressure  paint  data  acquisition  and  reduction  system 
which  is  described  in  the  papers  by  (Donovan  et  al  and  (Morris  el  al  ^).  The  paints  were  used  on  three 
different  wind  tunnel  models:  an  advanced  fighter  wing,  a  uansport  wing,  and  shock  wave  /  boundary  layer 
interaction.  These  tests  used  an  argon  ion  laser  which  passes  through  a  trifurcated  fiber  bundle  and  diffuses 
through  ground  glass.  The  fluorescence  is  picked  up  with  a  12  bit  CCD  camera.  The  software  package  will 
ratio  the  flow  on  and  flow  off  images  and  correct  for  any  model  displacement 

The  work  done  at  Purdue  University  uses  the  laser  scanning  system  and  is  described  in  the  paper  by 
(Hamner  et  al  ^).  A  flat  plate  with  pressure  laps  was  painted  with  a  Ruthenium  based  pressure  sensitive 
paint.  An  axisymetric  jet  set  at  1,  2,  and  3  psi  impinged  on  the  flat  plate.  Figure  8  shows  the  pressures 
collected  from  the  laser  scanning  system  and  the  pressure  taps.  The  pressure  paint  data  agrees  well  with  the 
pressure  taps. 

Application  to  Gas  Turbine  Engines 

The  pressure  sensitive  paints  can  be  used  in  three  regions  of  the  gas  turbine  engine:  the  fan,  the 
low  pressure  compressor,  and  a  cold  turbine.  Figure  9  shows  the  typical  temperatures  and  pressures 
encountered  inside  a  gas  turbine  engine.  The  temperatures  in  the  fan  and  the  low  pressure  compressor  are 
well  within  the  limits  of  the  pressure  sensitive  paints.  However  the  temperature  in  the  high  pressure 
compressor  and  hot  turbine  are  too  high.  Above  300  degrees  F  the  fluorescence  of  the  paint  turns  off.  If 
the  turbine  were  driven  externally  without  the  combuslcr  being  used  the  paints  could  be  used  on  the  cold 
turbine. 

Current  Work 

The  first  step  in  the  pressure  paint  process  was  calibration  of  two  different  paint  formulations. 

The  first  paint  used  PTOEP  as  the  active  fluorescent  molecule.  The  calibration  setup  as  shown  in  Figure  1 
was  used.  The  resulting  calibration  plot  is  shown  in  Figure  10.  As  you  can  see  this  paint  mixture  is  very 
sensitive  below  pressures  of  9  psi,  however  the  sensitivity  begins  to  decline  above  9  psi.  This  trend  is 
typical  of  all  pressure  sensitive  paints.  When  this  plot  is  inverted  it  can  be  fit  with  the  Stem  Volmer 
equation.  The  Stem  Volmer  plot  is  shown  in  Figure  11.  A  linear  curve  fit  is  used  to  determine  the 
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constants  in  the  Stem  Volmer  equation.  The  intercept.  A,  is  equal  to  0. 1178.  and  the  slope.  B,  is  equal  to 
0.9438.  The  same  calibration  procedure  was  tried  with  Ru(bpy)  as  the  active  lluorescent  molecule.  The 
calibration  curve  is  shown  in  Figure  12  and  the  Stem  Volmer  Curve  in  Figure  13.  As  you  can  sec  the 
paint  appears  to  loose  its  pressure  sensitivity  above  7  psi.  I  believe  this  is  a  result  of  the  exciting  light 
source  and  not  the  paint  itself.  Figure  14  .  from  a  paper  by  (Carraway  ct  al  ^).  shows  the  absorption 
spectrum  for  a  similar  ruthenium  molecule.  The  main  ab.sorption  peaks  are  at  280  nm  and  450  nm.  The 
exciting  laser  source  was  at  543.5  nm.  The  RufBPY)  molecule  did  not  absorb  enough  energy  at  the  higher 
wavelength  provided  by  the  green  helium  neon  laser.  This  can  be  corrected  if  an  argon  ion  laser  is  used. 

The  laser  can  be  tuned  to  emit  m  the  blue  region  at  457  nm  which  would  allow  the  Ru(BPY)  molecule  to 
absorb  much  more  energy. 

The  current  work  involves  a  J-79  single  stage  compressor  which  is  located  at  the  propulsion 
directorate  of  Wnght  Patterson  Airforce  Base.  This  compressor  has  22  rotor  blades  which  have  a  chordwise 
length  of  2.5  inches  and  a  radial  length  of  8  inches.  The  blades  were  painted  with  a  base  coat  of  white 
paint  Then  a  PTOEP  mixture  was  sprayed  on  top  of  the  white  base  coat.  The  white  primer  layer  enhances 
reflection  of  the  fluorescence.  The  PTOEP  absorption  and  emission  spectrum  .from  the  paper  by  (Kavandi 
etal.  ^),  are  shown  in  Figure  15.  A  five  miliwatt  helium  neon  laser,  which  emits  at  543.5  nm,  was  used 
to  excite  the  fluorescent  molecule.  A  long  pass  filter  with  a  cut  off  wavelength  of  600  nm  was  used  to  pass 
the  fluorescent  emission.  The  photo  multiplier  tube  output  was  amplified  by  a  factor  of  200.  The  signal 
was  low  passed  filtered  at  25  KHz  to  eliminate  any  high  frequency  noise.  Then  the  analog  signal  was 
sampled  at  20  KHz  and  converted  to  digital  form  with  a  12  bit  A/D  board. 

A  total  of  5  rotor  blades  were  painted  with  three  different  paint  formulations.  Figure  16  shows  the 
intensity  signal  from  the  photo  multiplier  tube  for  the  five  different  blades.  The  first  two  blades  were 
painted  one  week  earlier  with  a  PTOEP  mixture.  The  third  blade  was  painted  with  a  H2TFFP  mixture,  the 
fourth  with  a  one  day  old  PTOEP  mixture,  and  the  fifth  with  a  Ru(BPY)  based  paint.  The  first  noticeable 
difference  is  the  effect  of  photo  bleaching.  The  signal  from  the  newly  painted  PTOEP  blade  is  much 
stronger  than  that  from  the  two  blades  painted  one  week  earlier.  This  is  a  result  of  ultra  violet  radiation, 
present  in  normal  exposure  to  room  lights,  photo  degrading  the  fluorescent  molecule.  This  shows  that  data 
should  be  taken  within  one  day  of  when  the  blade  is  painted  and  the  mixture  was  calibrated.  As  you  can  see 
from  looking  at  the  fourth  blade,  the  intensity  did  decrease  between  the  slow  rotation  rate  (105  rpm)  and  the 
fast  notation  rate  (1271  rpm).  The  ratio  of  these  two  signals  was  computed  and  the  Stem  Volmer  equation 
applied.  However,  the  resulting  pressures  were  not  significantly  different  from  atmospheric  pressure.  This 
is  because  the  paints  are  not  very  sensitive  to  small  changes  near  atmospheric  pressure.  The  tip  mach 
number  of  the  rotor  was  only  0. 16,  which  would  result  in  small  pressure  changes  from  atmospheric 
pressure.  I  think  the  pressure  paints  would  be  much  more  effective  on  a  higher  speed  rotor. 
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Conclusions 


The  pressure  sensitive  paint  technique  has  several  advantages  and  disadvantages  when  compared  to 
conventional  pressure  taps.  Pressure  paints  arc  non  intrusive  and  do  not  require  holes  to  be  drilled  in  the 
actual  model  for  pressure  laps.  Model  preparation  is  much  less  expensive  and  less  time  consuming  then 
conventional  pressure  taps.  Pressure  paints  offer  a  complete  surface  pressure  map  instead  of  discrete  points. 
One  disadvantage  is  that  pressure  paints  have  to  be  calibrated  for  the  change  in  intensity  due  to  temperature 
changes.  Also  optical  access  is  always  a  concern. 

Future  work  is  planned  to  test  the  pressure  paints  on  a  faster  compressor  setup.  The  compressor 
will  have  a  tip  mach  number  of  1.6.  This  will  give  large  changes  in  surface  pressure  which  should  be 
detectable  by  the  pressure  paints. 
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Figure  1:  The  calibration  set  up  for  the  intensity  method. 
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Figure  2;  The  laser  scanning  system  using  the  intensity  method 
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Figure  3:  The  laser  scanning  system  using  the  phase  method 
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Figure  4:  The  CCD  flash  lamp  system 
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Figure  5:  The  laser  optical  access  window 
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Figure  6:  Optical  access  with  a  mirror  probe 
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Comparison  of  Cn.^obtalned  with  OPM  (black  markers)  and  internal  balance 
system,  on  canard  at  different  deflection  angles  3. 


Figure  7:  A  comparison  of  pressure  sensitive  paint  and  internal  balance  data 


Figure  8:  Pressure  data  from  a  jet  impinging  on  a  flat  plate 
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Rgure  10:  The  PTOEP  calibration  curve 
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Figure  11:  The  Stern  Volmer  curve  for  PTOEP 
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Figure  12:  The  Ru(BPY)  calibration  curve 
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Figure  15:  The  PTOEP  absorption  spectrum 


Figure  16:  The  Pressure  paint  intensity  output  from  five  painted  blades 
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Table  1:  The  many  different  pressure  sensitive  paint  formulations 
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GAIN-SCHEDULED  BANK-TO-TURN  AUTOPILOT 
DESIGN  USING  LINEAR  PARAMETER  VARYING 
TRANSFORMATIONS 


Lance  H.  Carter 

Department  of  Aerospace  Engineering  and  Engineering  Mechanics 
The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Abstract 

This  paper  presents  a  gain-scheduled  autopilot  design  for  a  bank-to-turn  (BTT)  missile.  The  approach 
follows  a  recent  design  for  a  longitudinal  missile  autopilot.  The  method  is  novel  in  that  the  gain-scheduled 
design  does  not  involve  linearizations  about  operating  points.  Instead,  the  missile  dynamics  are  brought 
to  a  linear  parameter  varying  (LPV)  form  via  a  state  transformation.  An  LPV  system  is  defined  as  a 
linear  system  whose  dynamics  depend  upon  an  a  priori  unknown  but  measurable  exogenous  parameter. 
This  framework  is  applied  to  the  design  of  a  coupled  longitudinal/lateral  BTT  missile  autopilot.  The  pitch 
and  yaw/roll  dynamics  are  separately  transformed  to  LPV  form,  where  the  cross  axis  states  are  treated  as 
“exogenous”  parameters.  These  are  actually  endogenous  variables,  so  such  a  plant  is  called  “quasi-LPV.” 
Once  in  quasi-LPV  form,  a  family  of  robust  controllers  using  H°°  optimal  control  is  designed  for  both 
the  pitch  and  yaw/roll  channels.  In  both  cases  the  scheduling  variables  are  angle-of-attack  and  roll  rate. 
The  closed-loop  response  to  step  commands  are  simulated  with  the  original  nonlinear  model. 
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1  Introduction 


Bank-to-turn  (BTT)  tactical  missiles  present  a  particular  challenge  to  autopilot  design.  BTT  maneuvering 
is  characterized  by  orienting  the  maximum  aerodynamic  normal  force  with  the  plane  of  the  commanded 
direction.  This  is  accomplished  by  rolling  and  pitching  the  missile  while  maintaining  a  zero  sideslip  angle. 
By  contrast,  skid-to-turn  (STT)  missiles  develop  a  sideslip  angle  to  change  attitude,  while  the  roll  rate  is 
minimized  or  left  uncontrolled.  Especially  in  the  endgame  phase  of  flight,  BTT  missiles  may  develop  a 
large  roll  rate  and  angle-of-attack.  This  causes  severe  coupling  in  the  system  dynamics,  which  are  also  very 
nonlinear.  Compared  with  STT  missiles,  it  is  difficult  to  uncouple  the  dynamical  equations  usable  for  linear 
classical  SISO  design  techniques. 

In  [4],  a  survey  of  design  methods  for  BTT  autopilots  is  presented.  The  classical  approach,  typifled  by  [5], 
uses  linearized  models  about  operating  points.  The  initial  design  is  performed  by  ignoring  the  pitch/yaw/roll 
plane  interaction  and  treating  each  axis  separately.  A  state-space  approach  is  found  in  [6].  These  largely 
decouple  the  model  by  assuming  an  axisymmetric  geometry  and  simplifled  aerodynamic  modeling.  Most  of 
these  methods  then  schedule  gains  over  the  flight  envelope  designed  from  the  linearized  dynamics. 

A  novel  approach  to  gain-scheduled  missile  autopilot  design  is  presented  in  [1].  Rather  than  linearizing 
the  dynamics  via  a  truncated  Taylor  series,  a  family  of  linear  plants  is  derived  from  a  state  transformation  of 
the  original  dynamics.  Since  there  is  no  linearization  involved,  it  is  not  limited  to  the  local  operating  point. 
In  [1],  this  method  is  applied  to  a  longitudinal  missile  autopilot,  where  angle-of-attack  is  the  scheduling 
variable.  Such  families  of  linear  plants  indexed  by  a  scheduling  variable  are  referred  to  as  linear  parameter 
varying  (LPV).  These  differ  from  linear  time-varying  plants  in  that  the  parameter  variations  are  unknown  a 
priori,  but  may  be  estimated  upon  system  operation. 

This  paper  closely  follows  the  gain-scheduling  approach  of  [1],  but  applies  it  to  a  fully  coupled  BTT 
missile  model.  A  control  design  is  considered  during  the  endgame,  when  the  missile  encounters  a  large  and 
rapidly  varying  angle-of-attack  and  roll  rate.  The  key  features  of  the  present  approach  are  summarized  as 
follows.  First,  LPV  systems  are  defined,  and  are  shown  to  be  expressible  by  certain  nonlinear  systems.  Then 
the  missile  mathematical  model  is  developed  including  (most)  kinematic  and  inertial  coupling.  Next  the 
dynamics  are  brought  into  LPV  form  by  considering  separate  pitch  and  yaw/roll  dynamics,  and  applying 
a  suitable  transformation.  optimal  controllers  are  designed  at  fixed  parameter  values.  Finally,  the 
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closed-loop  response  to  step  commands  are  simulated  with  the  original  nonlinear  system. 

2  Nonlinear  Systems  as  LPV  Plants 

LPV  systems  [I]- [3]  are  defined  as  linear  systems  whose  dynamics  depend  on  exogenous  time- varying  param¬ 
eters.  A  state-space  description  of  an  LPV  system  can  be  represented  as 


X  =  A(0)x  -h  B(0)u(t) 


(1) 


y  =  C(0) 


(2) 


where  0  is  a  vector  of  parameters  unknown  a  priovi,  but  may  be  estimated  upon  operation  of  the  system. 
Typically,  bounds  on  the  parameter  magnitude  and  rate  are  known.  LPV  systems  therefore  differ  from  LTV 
systems  in  that  the  time  variations  of  the  state-space  realization  matrices  in  the  latter  are  known  beforehand. 

A  family  of  controllers,  Ke,  can  be  designed  at  each  frozen  parameter  6  value,  and  well  known  linear 
design  techniques  can  be  used,  utilizing  convenient  computer  aided  software  tools.  A  gain-scheduling  scheme 
may  then  consist  of  interpolating  or  switching  between  the  linear  controllers  along  the  system  trajectory. 

Although  these  fixed  parameter  designs  may  exhibit  good  stability  and  robustness  margins  for  fixed 
parameter  values,  it  was  shown  in  [2]-[3]  that  fast  variations  can  be  destabilizing.  Therefore,  only  extensive 
simulations  with  the  nonlinear  model  can  verify  control  system  performance  for  a  particular  design. 

Certain  nonlinear  systems  can  also  be  represented  as  LPV  plants.  The  nonlinear  system  is  brought  into 
LPV  form  using  a  suitable  (nonlinear)  transformation.  In  this  case  the  “exogenous”  parameters  are  actually 
endogenous  to  the  state  dynamics,  hence  the  name  “quasi-LPV”.  An  example  of  this  was  shown  in  [l]-[2], 
for  the  following  nonlinear  plant: 

(3) 

where  u  is  the  controller  input,  and  z  is  the  controlled  output.  References  [l]-[2]  ca-ll  these  systems  ^^output- 
nonlinear”  since  the  nonlinearities  only  depend  on  the  measured  output,  z.  To  transform  the  system  to 
quasi-LPV  form,  assume  that  there  exist  continuously  differentiable  functions  Weq{z)  and  Ueq{z)  such  that 


0  =  f{z)  +  A{z) 


z 


+  Biz)  '^eq  (z). 


(4) 
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Then  A{z)  and  B{z)  are  partitioned  to  conform  with  {z  w)'^  as 


Aiz) 


An{z)  Ai2{z) 
A2i{z)  A22{z) 


,B{z) 


Bi{z)  ■ 
B2{z)  . 


(5) 


After  some  manipulation,  the  state  dynamics  can  be  written  as 


d  z 

dt  '^eg('2^) 


0  ^12(2) 

0  A22(^)  -  DWeq{z)Ai2{z) 


W  -  Weq{z) 


Bi{z) 

B2{z)  -  DWeq{z)Bi{z 


[u  Ueq{z)\ 


where  w  -  Weq{z)  is  the  deviation  away  from  the  instantaneous  equilibrium  state  parameterized  by  the 
output  nonlinearity.  Equation  (6)  is  a  quasi-LPV  representation  of  the  original  nonlinear  plant.  Note  that 
the  “linearization”  is  due  to  a  state  transformation,  rather  than  to  a  truncated  Taylor  series  expansion  about 


equilibrium  values. 

Next,  integrators  are  augmented  at  the  plant  input  to  get  the  final  design  plant.  As  shown  in  [1],  this  is 
desirable  in  order  to  avoid  updating  the  applied  control  signal  by  the  equilibrium  term  Ueq{z),  and  also  to 


reduce  steady-state  tracking  errors.  Letting 


the  state  dynamics  become 

z  0  Ai2{z)  Bi(^z)  z 

W  —  Weq{z)  =  0  A22{z)  —  DWeq(z)Ai2{z)  B2{z)  —  DWeq{z)Bi{z)  W  —  Weq{z)  -|- 

U-Ueq{z)  J  [0  -DUeqiz)Ai2{z)  -Dueq{z)Bliz)  J  [  U-Ueqiz) 

A  series  of  controllers  can  be  designed  at  fixed  z  values  using  the  above  design  plant,  and  a  gain-scheduling 
scheme  is  implemented.  Note  that  although  the  controllers  are  linear  designs,  the  control  law  is  nonetheless 
nonlinear  due  to  the  feedback  of  the  Weqiz)  and  Ueq{z)  equilibrium  conditions.  The  following  sections 
illustrate  this  more  clearly,  where  the  above  framework  is  applied  to  a  BTT  missile  autopilot  design. 
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3  Missile  Dynamics 

The  differential  equations  used  to  describe  the  missile  dynamics  were  derived  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
in  [7],  They  are  representative  of  a  BTT  airframe  traveling  at  Mach  2.75  and  an  altitude  of  40,000  ft.  The 
missile  is  considered  in  the  end-game  phase  of  flight,  so  the  total  translational  velocity  magnitude  and  mass 
are  assumed  constant.  Furthermore,  gravity  terms  are  neglected,  but  may  later  be  added  into  the  guidance 
command  as  a  bias.  Since  a  BTT  missile  is  nearly  symmetrical  in  the  pitch  plane,  two  of  the  three  cross 
products  of  inertia  {Ixyt  lyz)  are  assumed  to  be  zero.  With  these  assumptions,  the  missile  dynamics  are  as 


follows: 

a  =  [— Ca:  sina  +  cosa]  -  tan/3(pcosa  -  rsina)  +  g-  (8) 

$  =  KQ[CyCos(3  -  Ca^cosasmf3  ~  CzSinasinP]  -  r  cosa  ~  psina  (9) 

p  =  Iipq  +  hQSdCi  +  IsQSdCn  (10) 

^  ~  ~r  )  +  {^zz  ~  ^xx)P’f'  QSdCml  (H) 

■^yy 

r  =  l4Pq-\-IsQSdCi-{-IsQSdCn  (12) 


where 

a  =  angle  of  attack 
(3  =  angle  of  sideslip 
p  =  roll  rate 
q  =  pitch  rate 
r  =  yaw  rate 
Q  =  dynamic  pressure 
S  =  reference  area 
d  =  reference  diameter 

C^xj  C'y}  Cz  =  aerodynamic  force  coefficients  along  body  x,  ?/,  and  z  axes 
Cl,  Cm,  Cn  —  aerodynamic  moment  coefficients  about  body  x,  y,  and  ^  axes 
hx,  lyy,  Izz,  hz  —  moments  of  inertia 
Ii  —  h  —  constants  dependent  upon  moments  of  inertia 
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Kq  =  constant  dependent  upon  flight  condition. 

The  missile  mass  property  and  flight  condition  data  are  given  in  the  appendix.  Note  the  above  equations 
exhibit  significant  explicit  kinematic  and  inertial  coupling,  and  implicit  coupling  through  the  aero  coefficients. 
Specifically,  a  BTT  missile  will  develop  a  large  roll  rate  and  angle  of  attack  while  maintaining  a  small  sideslip 
angle.  Therefore,  the  roll  rate  will  induce  a  large  yaw  rate  through  Equation  (9).  These  roll/yaw  rates  will 
then  be  coupled  into  the  pitch  plane  dynamics  via  Equation  (11).  The  pitch  dynamics  also  appear  in  the 
yaw/roll  equations. 

The  controls  appear  in  the  aerodynamic  force  and  moment  coefficients,  which,  in  general,  are  complicated 
nonlinear  functions  of  both  the  states  and  the  controls.  These  are  in  the  form  of  tabular  data,  and  so 
functional  approximations  were  created  by  curve-fitting.  The  resulting  aerodynamic  model  is  as  follows: 


Cx(a)  =  (13) 

Cy(0,6r)  =  Cy,P  +  Cy,Jr  (l^) 

C,{a,6y)  =  +  (15) 

Ci{a,  (3,6p,6r)  =  {ai  +  a20i)(3  +  Cif^6p  +  a^aSr  (15) 

~  ^ma  (1'^) 

Cn(Sr)  =  Cn,Jr  (18) 

(19) 


where 

6p  =  idealized  roll  control  deflection 
6g  =  idealized  pitch  control  deflection 
Sr  =  idealized  yaw  control  deflection. 

A  real  missile  airframe  produces  these  idealized  control  deflections  through  fin  mixing  logic,  not  modeled 
here.  All  other  terms  in  Equations  (13-18)  are  constant  stability  derivatives,  which  are  given  in  the  appendix. 
These  functions  were  chosen  to  approximate  the  tabular  data  to  within  ±20%  over  a  range  of  a  =  [—10, 20] 
degrees  and  /3  =  ±5  degrees. 
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4  Missile  Autopilot  Design 


The  following  sections  present  the  missile  autopilot  design.  The  above  quasi-LPV  method  is  applied  to 
the  BTT  missile  airframe  dynamics  to  yield  a  pitch/yaw/roll  gain-scheduled  controller.  The  full  states  are 
assumed  available  for  feedback,  but  in  practice  some  must  be  estimated.  First,  in  Section  4.1  the  general 
design  goals  and  methodology  are  discussed.  The  control  law  is  designed  in  two  separate  channels,  referred 
to  as  the  “pitch  channel”  and  the  “yaw/roll  channel.”  These  controllers,  described  in  Sections  4.2  and  4.3 
respectively,  are  designed  using  control  theory.  Section  5  shows  the  gain-scheduling  scheme  and  the 
closed-loop  simulation  results  with  the  original  nonlinear  equations. 

4.1  Design  Methodology 

The  guidance  commands  for  a  BTT  airframe  may  require  a  large  angle  of  attack  and  roll  rate,  while  minimiz¬ 
ing  the  sideslip  angle,  which  results  in  a  coordinated  turn.  Therefore,  the  control  system  design  goals  are  to 
follow  a  simultaneous  20  degree  step  command  in  angle  of  attack,  and  a  300  deg/sec  roll  rate  command, 
Vc-  The  sideslip  angle,  /?,  is  commanded  to  zero,  with  the  objective  of  maintaining  \(5\  <  5°.  In  practice,  a  is 
not  commanded  directly,  but  indirectly  via  normal  acceleration  commands.  It  is  also  desired  to  maintain  a 
reasonable’  closed-loop  performance  in  the  presence  of  uncertainties  in  model  parameters  and  unmodeled 
(flexible)  dynamics.  For  the  purposes  of  this  preliminary  study,  specific  time  response  performance  objectives 
(percent  overshoot,  rise  time,  etc.)  are  not  given. 

As  previously  noted,  the  missile  dynamics  are  highly  coupled  and  nonlinear.  A  high  roll  rate  and  angle 
of  attack  induce  a  high  yaw  rate  and  pitch/yaw/roll  kinematic  coupling.  The  design  challenge  is  to  devise 
linear  design  models  conducive  to  gain-scheduling  techniques,  while  capturing  the  nonlinear  structure  of  the 
system.  The  present  approach  uses  the  quasi-LPV  framework  to  yield  linear  design  plants  not  the  result  of 
Taylor  series  truncations.  In  [1],  this  was  done  for  a  longitudinal  missile  autopilot. 

Towards  this  end,  we  seek  a  partition  of  the  nonlinear  missile  dynamics.  Equations  (8-12),  in  the  form  of 
\z  u)]^,  such  that  the  dynamics  can  be  written  as  in  Equation  (3).  In  others  words,  all  nonlinearities  must 
be  contained  in  the  z  states,  or  as  products  with  the  w  states.  Then  a  set  of  algebraic  nonlinear  equations 
must  be  solved  (Equation  (4))  for  the  equilibrium  functions  Weq{z)  and  Ueq{z).  For  the  missile  problem,  no 
such  analytical  solution  can  be  found  without  greatly  simplifying  the  dynamics. 
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To  solve  this  problem,  the  control  design  is  separated  into  a  “pitch  channel”  and  a  “yaw/roll”  channel. 
That  is,  the  pitch  channel  uses  only  the  a  and  q  equations.  A  pitch  control  law  is  designed  for  the  pitch 
control  deflection  Sq,  to  achieve  the  commanded  angle-of-attack  ac-  The  yaw/roll  states  are  considered  as 
exogenous  varying  parameters. 

Similarly,  the  yaw/roll  channel  uses  only  the  /?,  p,  and  r  equations.  A  yaw/roll  control  law  is  designed 
for  the  yaw  control  deflection  6r,  and  the  roll  control  deflection  6p,  to  achieve  the  commanded  roll  rate  Pc 
and  zero  sideslip.  The  pitch  states  are  considered  as  exogenous  varying  parameters. 

Another  reason  for  this  approach  is  the  physical  intuition  that  the  pitch  deflection  primarily  effects  the 
angle-of-attack  and  pitch  rate,  while  the  yaw/roll  deflections  primarily  effect  the  sideslip  angle,  yaw,  and  roll 
rates. 

Finally,  robust  controllers  using  'H°°  optimal  control  are  designed  at  various  frozen  parameter  values  for 
both  the  pitch  and  yaw/roll  channels.  Then  a  switching  gain-schedule  logic  is  implemented  to  achieve  a 
global  controller. 

4.2  Pitch  Channel  Autopilot 


For  the  purpose  of  design,  the  only  addition  assumption  to  be  made  is  that  the  sideslip  angle  13  is  small. 
Then  the  pitch  dynamics  (Equations  (8),  (11))  can  be  written  as 


(:) 


=  f{a,P,r)  + 


0  1 
0  0 


(  9  )  "*” 


(20) 


where 


f{oi,P,r) 


[Ixz 


Kq  [-{Cx„  +  Cx^a)  sina  {Cz^  +  Cz^a)  cos  a] 

(r^  —  p^)  -|-  {Izz  ~  Ixx)v^  "b  "b  ^ma^r)]  /lyy 


(21) 


B{a)  = 


Cze^  cos  a 
QSdCfns^  /lyy 


(22) 


These  equations  are  in  the  form  of  Equation  (3),  where  z  =  a  and  w  =  q.  The  yaw/roll  states  (p,  r)  are 
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considered  exogenous  parameters.  Next,  Equation  (4)  is  solved  for  the  equilibrium  functions  Ueq{z),  Weg(z) 
resulting  in 

Ueq(z)  =  Sg^^(a,p,r)  =  -(Crrt,  +  +  (I,,  -  I^^)pr]  /QSdCms^  (23) 

Weg{z)  =  qegia,  p,  r)  =  -Kq  [-(Cx,  +  C^c^a)  sin  a  +  +C,^a  +  Sg^^ )  cos  a]  .  (24) 

Thus,  the  pitch  dynamics  can  be  written  in  the  form  of  Equation  (7),  leading  to  the  pitch  channel  design 
plant 

Jt[q-lg{a)  ]  ]+^(«)K-^.e,(a,P,r-)]  (25) 

where  A{a,p,r),  B{a)  are  the  transformed  state^space  matrices. 

controller  designs  were  performed  at  fixed  (a,  p,  r)  values.  See  [9]  for  a  complete  discussion  of 
control  theory.  Briefly,  the  performance  and  robustness  objectives  are  expressed  as  weighted  perturbations 
on  the  design  plant.  Following  the  notation  of  [8],  Figure  1  shows  a  generalized  plant,  controller,  and  per¬ 
turbation  block.  Then  generalized  plant  contains  the  design  plant,  plus  weighting  functions  which  normalize 
the  perturbation  such  that  ||A||q^  <  1.  The  signal  w  contains  all  external  inputs,  x  is  an  error  signal,  y  is 
the  measurements,  and  u  is  the  control  input.  Let  Txw  denote  the  closed-loop  transfer  function  from  w  to 
X.  Then  a  numerical  iterative  procedure  was  performed  that  finds  a  controller  K  such  that  ||T^«;||^  <  7  if 
one  exists.  It  is  well  known  that  ||Ta;ix;||QQ  is  an  (arbitrarily  conservative)  upper-bound  on  a  necessary  and 
sufficiency  condition  for  robust  performance  under  structured  uncertainty.  Nevertheless,  <  1  ^ 

robust  performance  achieved.  The  interconnection  structure  for  the  pitch  channel  analogous  to  Figure  1  is 
shown  in  Figure  2,  where 


( 
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A 


The  Wr  and  Wp  blocks  are  the  robustness  and  performance  weighting  functions,  respectively.  These  are 
taken  directly  from  [1].  Wr  reflects  unmodeled  flexible  mode  dynamics  given  by 


W,(s)  =  2 


and  the  performance  weighting,  Wp  is  given  by 


(s  +  100)(s  +  200) 
(s+  1000)  (s  + 2000) 


7{s  +  40) 
40(s  +  0.0001)  ■ 


The  signals  ni  and  n2  are  small  artiflcial  noises  necessary  to  satisfy  rank  conditions  in  the  generalized  plant. 
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Finally,  four  pitch  channel  controllers  were  designed  at  the  following  set  points  of  a  and  p.  The  design 
yaw  rate  r  was  held  fixed  at  zero.  The  units  are  in  degrees  and  deg/sec. 

Kpii,  for  a  =  0,  p  =  0 
f^pi2,  for  a  =  0,  p  =  300 
Kp2i,  for  a  =  20,  p  =  0 
Kp22,  for  a  =  20,  p  =  300 

All  four  controllers  achieved  robust  performance  for  fixed  a  and  p  in  A(a,p,r),  B{a). 

4.3  Yaw/Roll  Channel  Autopilot 


The  yaw/roll  channel  autopilot  is  developed  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  of  the  pitch  channel.  For  the 
design  plant,  the  sideslip  angle  /?  is  again  assumed  to  be  small.  Then  the  yaw/roll  dynamics  (Equations  (9), 
(10),  (12))  can  be  written  as 

0-cosal//3\  /an 

+  B{p,p,a,q)(f^  j 


=  f{0,p,a,q)  + 


KQCy, 

0  0 

0  0 


■  cos  a 
0 
0 


(31) 


where 


f{0,p,a,q) 


(32) 


/  0  \ 

S(a)  =  hQSdCi^^  QSd{l2a3a  +  hCn.J  .  (33) 

\  hQSdCi^^  QSdilsaaa  +  I^Cns  )  ) 

Again,  these  equations  are  in  the  form  of  Equation  (3),  where  z  =  [0  p]^  and  w  =  r.  The  pitch  states  (a, 
q)  are  treated  as  exogenous  parameters.  Equation  (4)  is  again  solved  for  the  equilibrium  functions  Ugq{z) 
and  Weg(z),  where  Uegiz)  now  has  two  components  corresponding  to  the  yaw  control  deflection  and  the  roll 
control  deflection.  The  result  is 

Ueq,i{^)  =  V, (^.  p. q)  =  -ihasa  +  )6r,^ /hCi,^  -  hpq/hQSdCi,^  (34) 

Ueq,2{z)  =  6r,^(0,p, a, q)  =  pqihh  -  hh)/QSdCn,^ (/f  -  hh)  (35) 
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Wegiz)  =  reg{3,p,a,q)  =  Kq  [Cy^^  +  /COSQ  -  ptana. 


(36) 


Now  the  yaw/roll  dynamics  can  be  written  in  the  form  of  Equation  (7),  leading  to  the  yaw/roll  channel 


design  plant 


_d 

dt 


P 

P 

r-req{0,p,  a,  q) 


-  A{p.p,  a,q) 


P 

P 

r  -req{P,p,a,q) 


+  B{P,p,  a,  q) 


^Pcq  P^ 
^req  (^1  Pi 


(37) 


where  A{p,p,a,q),  B{P,p,a,q)  are  the  transformed  state-space  matrices. 

As  in  the  pitch  channel,  H°°  controller  designs  were  performed  at  fixed  (a,  p) 
structure  for  the  yaw/roll  channel  is  shown  in  Figure  3,  where 

/  /3c  \ 

Pc 

dr(2) 

w  = 

m 

n2 


values.  The  interconnection 


(38) 


\  ns  ) 


(  ^p(2)  \ 

X  =  Xri2) 

\  ^p(2)  / 


y  = 


Pc- P  \ 
Pc  -P 

r  -req+  ni 
^P  “  ^Peq  +  ^2 

\  6r  —  ^re,  +1^3  J 


(39) 


(40) 


The  Wr  and  Wp  weighting  functions  are  the  same  as  in  the  pitch  channel,  except  that  they  are  now  2x2 
blocks. 

Four  yaw/roll  channel  controllers  were  designed  at  the  following  set  points  of  a  and  p,  where  P  and  q 
were  held  fixed  at  zero.  The  units  are  in  degrees  and  deg/sec. 

ATyii,  for  a  =  0,  p  =  0 
Ky  12  i  Q;  =  0,  p  =  300 

Ky2i,  for  a  -  20,  p  =  0 
KY22i  for  oc  =  20,  p  =  300 

Again,  all  four  controllers  achieved  robust  performance  for  fixed  a  and  p  in  A{P,p,a,q),  B{P,p,a,q). 
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Figure  3:  Yaw/Roll  Channel  Interconnection  Structure 


5  Simulation  Results 


Although  the  controllers  achieved  robust  performance  for  fixed  parameter  values,  there  is  no  guarantee  of 
even  stability  for  fast  parameter  variations.  This  is  not  a  result  of  poor  stability  margins  in  the  fixed-point 
designs,  but  of  the  fact  that  for  fast  parameter  variations  the  true  dynamics  are  no  longer  being  accurately 
represented.  Furthermore,  for  this  problem  the  controller  feeds  back  updated  equilibrium  functions  of  the 
states,  which  is  a  kind  of  feedback  linearization.  Therefore,  simulations  with  the  nonlinear  plant  are  required 
to  verify  stability  and  performance. 


Figure  4  shows  the  actual  implementation  of  the  pitch/yaw/roll  global  controller  with  the  nonlinear 
missile  model.  The  block  T  represents  the  transformation  to  the  deviation  from  equilibrium  conditions  form 
of  the  states.  Note  that  although  the  control  designs  were  linear,  the  control  law  is  nonlinear  because  of  this 
transformation  (and  the  gain-scheduling). 


The  gain-scheduling  scheme  is  of  the  “switching”  type  dependent  on  the  instantaneous  values  of  (a,p) 


as  follows: 


Kp^y  =  { 


Kn 

for 

a  <  10" 

Ki2 

for 

a  <  10" 

K21 

for 

a  >  10" 

K22 

for 

a  >  10" 

p  <  150  deg/sec 
p  >  150  deg/sec 
p  <  150  deg/sec 
p  >  150  deg/sec. 


Both  the  pitch  and  yaw/roll  controllers  were  scheduled  in  this  manner. 


(41) 
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a 

e 

p 

Q-Qeq 
r  -^Teq 
5p  —  8p,eq 
5q  —  5q,eq 
Sr  —  dr,eq 


Figure  4:  Angle-of- Attack  Response  to  Step  Command 


The  missile  was  trimmed  at  a  =  0  degrees  and  p  =  0  deg/sec  and  the  response  was  simulated  to  a 
simultaneous  step  command  of  a  =  20  degrees  and  p  =  300  deg/sec.  These  results  were  found  to  be 
unstable,  believed  due  to  the  fast  variations  of  the  pitch  and  roll  body  rates  in  the  equilibrium  functions 
6p^^{a,p,q)  and  8r,^{ot,P,q)>  When  {p,q)  were  frozen  at  a  design  point  in  these  functions,  the  response 
stabilized.  Figures  5,  6,  and  7  show  the  resulting  step  response  for  the  angle-of-attack,  sideslip,  and  roll  rate. 
Figure  8  shows  the  pitch,  yaw,  and  roll  control  deflections. 
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Figure  5:  Angle-of- Attack  Response  to  Step  Command 


Figure  6:  Roll  Rate  Response  to  Step  Command 
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Figure  7:  Sideslip  Angle  Response  to  Step  Command 


Figure  8:  Control  Deflections  Response  to  Step  Command 
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6  Conclusions  and  Future  Work 


This  paper  presented  a  gain-scheduled  autopilot  design  for  a  BTT  missile.  The  approach  followed  that  of 
[1],  in  which  the  missile  dynamics  were  brought  into  LPV  form  via  a  state  transformation  rather  than  a 
local  linearization.  The  highly  coupled  and  nonlinear  dynamics  necessitated  the  use  of  separate  pitch  and 
yaw/roll  channels,  where  the  cross  channel  states  were  treated  as  “exogenous”  parameters.  optimal 
controllers  were  designed  at  fixed  points,  and  a  switching  gain-scheduler  was  simulated  for  step  commands 
in  angle-of-attack  and  roll  rate. 

Future  work  could  include  the  following.  The  controller  design  can  be  refined,  such  as  by  tuning  the 
weighting  functions  and  using  //-synthesis.  Actuator  dynamics  and  gravity  terms  can  be  added  to  the  missile 
model.  An  observer  can  be  designed  to  estimate  unmeasurable  states.  Finally,  a  full  6  DOF  simulation  can 
be  run  including  a  guidance  law  and  target  model,  to  compute  miss  distances  for  a  comparison  to  other  BTT 
autopilot  designs. 

Appendix:  Missile  Data 


Flight  Condition 


Mach 

=  2.75 

alt. 

=  40,000  ft 

Q 

=  2073.7  lbs/ft2 

Kq 

=  0.0339  sec“^ 

Missile  Mass  Properties  and  Geometry 

All  mass  moment  of  inertias  are  in  slug-ft^. 

=  1.0798 

lyy  =  70.131 

=  70.6609 

4^  =  -0.7043 

4  =  -0.0150 

4  =  0.9322 

4  =  -0.0093 

4  =  -0.9771 

4  =  0.0142 

Weight  =  227  lbs 

5  =  0.3068  ft2 

d  =  7.5  inches 
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Aerodynamic  Model  Coefficients 


= 

-0.4962 

= 

0.1699 

Cy, 

-11.1180 

Cy.,. 

= 

4.6346 

— 

-0.1006 

= 

-27.2417 

~ 

-5.4832 

Oi 

1.4008 

02 

= 

-25.7771 

03 

-4.4423 

= 

-7.2605 

druo 

— 

-1.4785 

C-m. 

-5.6355 

= 

-38.7896 

-33.6611 
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Abstract 


Varies  routes  to  synthesize  lanthanum  phosphate  sol  have  been  explored.  Thus  powdered  lanthanum 
phosphate  sol  were  characterized  using  powder  x-ray  diffraction  (XRD)  and  differential  thermal 
analysis/thermogravimetric  analysis  (DTA/TGA).  Appreciable  crystallization  of  lanthanum  phosphate 
(LaP04)  was  observed  above  400  °C  and  the  average  crystallite  sizes  were  calculated  as  150  A,  and  460  A 
after  heat  treatment  at  700  °C  and  1100  "C  respectively.  Dip  coatings  of  LaPO^  onto  sapphire  fibers  were 
carried  out.  The  coated  fibers  were  calcined  at  1100  'C  and  examined  using  scanning  electron 
imcroscope.  The  thickness  of  the  coating  ranged  60  to  150  nm  depending  upon  the  sol  concentration  and 
number  of  dip-coating.  XRD  of  coated  fibers  revealed  the  formation  of  LaP04  after  heat  treatment  above 
700  °C. 
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Peng  Chen 


INTRODUCTION 


A  sol  is  a  colloidal  suspension  of  solid  particles  in  a  liquid.  A  colloid  is  a  suspension  in  which  the 
dispersed  phase  is  so  small  that  gravitational  force  can  be  ignored  and  interactions  between  particles 
are  dominated  by  van  der  Waals  force  and  surface  charges.  Virtually,  any  kinds  of  solid  particles  can 
be  presence  in  terms  of  sol.  A  gel  is  a  semisolid  two-component  system,  rich  in  liquid.  The  sol  is  not 
necessarily  amorphous,  but  is  always  a  liquid.  A  gel  is  usually  noncrystalline  material  and  has  a 
whole  skeleton  structure.  It  is  clearly  not  a  liquid.  The  formation  and  stability  of  sol  are  strongly 
depending  on  particle's  size,  concentration,  temperature,  reaction  type,  pH  of  system,  and  salt  effect 
[Zakharova,  1992]. 

It  is  widely  used  to  generate  a  thin  film  on  surface  since  chemical  concentrahon  in  the  sol  is  low.  Such  a 
thin  film  can  dramatically  affect  the  properties  of  a  material.  For  example,  if  a  few  monolayers  of 
diamonds  were  coated  on  steel  surface,  one  can  expect  weariness  increased  many  folds  due  to  the 
toughness  of  micro  diamonds  on  surface.  Currently,  some  advanced  ceramics  composites  have 
demonstrated  unique  properties  for  potential  practical  applications,  such  as  high  temperature 
tolerance,  high  strength  as  well  as  escape  radar  detection.  A  ceramic  is  usually  any  metal  oxide, 
nitrides  and  carbides  in  non  crystalline  &  crystaUine.  Advanced  ceramics  materials  are  sintered 
compound  based  on  carbides,  nitride  and  oxides,  or  combinations  of  these  compounds,  and  are 
characterized  by  rigid  &  highly  directional  atomic  bonding  that  provides  them  with  great  hardness 
and  high  temperature  stability.  They  are  different  from  conventional  ceramics.  Mainly  in  the  way 
they  are  made  and  formed  by  hot  pressing  or  sintering  fine  powders. 

As  composite  materials,  they  consist  of  at  least  two  components.  This  gives  them  properties  different 
and  in  many  cases  superior  to  those  of  the  individual  phases.  If  stronger  fiber  compatible  with  their 
surrounding  matrices,  that  means  the  matrices  must  be  compatible  and  have  good  bonding  with  fibers  it 
supports.  A  tougher  fiber  can  be  relatively  easy  to  obtain,  but  for  a  good  matrix  it  is  not  true. 
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For  instance,  first  generation  glass  fibers  are  easy  to  make,  then  Kevlar  fiber,  carbon  fiber,  silica 
carbides  to  boron  nitrite  fiber  are  all  commercialized. 

The  harmony  between  reinforced  fiber  and  matrix  plays  crucial  role.  For  instance,  carbon  fiber  with 
Young's  modules  41000  MN/m'^,  but  only  half  of  strength  left  in  composite  with  a  matrix  20000  MN/m' 
2.  BN  is  very  strong  fiber,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  suitable  matrix  to  turn  into  the  practically  useful 
advanced  composite  materials. 

Integrity  between  matrix  and  fiber  plays  an  another  key  role  in  any  advanced  composites.  Matrix  can 
be  easy  to  crack  but  is  not  true  for  fiber  because  of  its  strength.  Interfacial  properties  are  one  of  most 
important  factor  of  the  integrity  of  composites. 


Interfacial  properties  between  fiber  and  matrix  are  obvious  requirements  for  some  specific  applications. 
Morgan  and  Novinson  have  introduced  functional  interface  for  composite  materials  [Novinson,  1990, 
Morgan,  1993].  It  is  indicated  that  LaP04  [monazite  type,  Carron,  1958]  may  play  a  role  between  fibers 
and  matrix  to  make  whole  composites  useful.  As  reported  earlier,  LaP04  crystal  can  be  used  to  improve 
the  high  temperature  strength  of  alumina  refractory  concrete  and  motor  [Novinson,  1990].  Such  a  role 
must  be  strong  enough  for  chemical  compatibility  and  weak  enough  to  allow  debonding  [Kizilyalli, 
1977, 1975]. 

More  than  20  different  phases  of  lanthanum  phosphate  are  all  possible  products.  As  a  typical  rare 
earth  chemical,  lanthanum  phosphate  is  not  very  difficult  to  prepare.  It  displayed  many  unique 
physical  and  chemical  properties  such  as  high  temperature  stability  and  so  on. 
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EXPERIMENTS 


Synthesis  &  Characterization  of  Lanthanum  Phosphate  Sol 

There  are  many  practical  methods  to  obtain  pure  lanthanum  phosphate  (Monazite  type  LaP04) 
crystals  by  different  reactions  and/or  their  combinations  [Inoue,  1993,  Dhas,  1993,  Tselebroskaya,  1991] 
Other  preparations  can  be  found  in  literature  [Kizilyalli,  1975,  1977,  Tananaev,  1971],  Base  on  current 
available  chemicals  in  the  lab,  the  following  chemical  experiments  have  been  designed  and  tested  to 
yield  pure  lanthanum  phosphate  crystals  as  well  as  sol  [Orlovskii,  1971,  Mooney,  1950,  Yu,  1989], 

Method  A 


The  most  common  chemical  reagent  of  lanthanum  is  lanthanum  chloride  [Ivanov,  1969].  It  is  easy  to  mix 
with  phosphoric  acid  to  make  precipitates  as  reacdon  1.  However,  pH  effect  can  not  be  ignored  for  this 
reaction.  pH  less  than  4  is  not  recommended.  Approximately  20  %  phosphoric  acid  1.05  g  [5  mmole, 
diluted  by  4  fold  water]  reacted  with  lanthanum  chloride  1.227  g  (5  mmole)  which  was  dissolved  in  5 
ml  water.  White  precipitates  were  immediately  formed.  Water  washed  three  times  of  the 
precipitates,  then  dried  in  the  room  temperature.  This  is  one  of  an  equal  molar  ratio  chemical  reaction 
has  been  tested. 

LaCl3  +  H3PO4  - >  LaP04  +  3  HCl . [1] 


Method  B 


Another  routine  to  prepare  lanthanum  phosphate  precipitates  is  by  neutral  reaction  of  lanthanum 
nitrite  with  ammonium  phosphate  (reaction  2).  Lager  size  of  LaP04  crystals  can  be  obtained  with  high 

purity  [Jarosewich,  1991].  Disadvantage  of  this  experunent  is  that  the  complicated  procedures  and  by 
products.  First,  ammonium  phosphate  was  prepared  by  measured  5  ml  [technical  grade,  ~30%] 
ammonium  hydroxide  solution,  added  5  ml  water,  then  gradually  adding  85%  phosphoric  acid  to  reach 
the  final  pH  around  7~8,  cools  down  to  crystallize,  recrystallize  again,  vacuum  filtering  to  get  rid  of 
mother  solution,  air  dry  and  ready  for  use. 

H3PO4  +  NH3H2O  - >  NH4H2PO4  +  H2O . [2] 
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Second,  prepare  lanthanum  nitrite.  The  procedure  is:  mixing  10  ml  water  with  2  g  lanthanum  oxide 
(reaction  3)  or  lanthanum  hydroxide  (reaction  4)  in  a  baker.  Then  gradually  adding  concentrated  nitric 
acid  with  care  until  all  solids  disappeared  under  hood  with  magnetic  stirrer.  Measure  the  pH,  and  it 
should  reach  6-7.  Solutions  then  were  allowed  to  cool  down  inside  refrigerator  for  a  period  of  time  to 
let  it  crystallize.  Separating  crystals  by  vacuum  filtering,  recrystallize  again  to  get  purified 
lanthanum  nitrite,  air  dry  and  ready  for  use.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  crystaUize  due  to  its  high 
solubility  in  water  [Bunzli,  1978]. 

- >  2  La(N03)3  +  3  H2  O  . [3] 

- >  2  La(N03)3  +  3  H2  O  . [4] 

>  LaP04  +  3  NH4NO3  +  2  H3PO4 . [5] 

>  LaP04  +  NH4NO3  +  2  HNO3  . [6] 

Finally,  weigh  equal  number  of  moles  of  both  lanthanum  nitrite  and  ammonium  phosphate  (reaction  6). 
Let  them  dissolved  into  the  water  to  make  0.1  M  solutions.  When  mixing  these  solutions  under  stirrmg, 
disperesive  white  insoluble  precipitates  will  be  formed.  At  last,  centrifuge  separated  those 
precipitates.  Water  weished  three  times  and  air  dried  these  powders.  The  equal  numbers  of  moles  of 
starting  materials  make  the  reaction  5  was  impossible  to  happen. 


La203  +  6  HNO3 

2  La(OH)3  +  6  HNO3 

La(N03)3  +  3  NH4H2PO4 
La(N03)3  +  NH4H2PO4 


Method  C 

Direct  reaction  between  lanthanum  oxide  and  phosphoric  acid  is  an  excellent  choice.  The  reaction  7 
itself  is  a  very  clean  reaction^  in  addition,  there  is  no  any  by  product  except  water.  The  reaction  is 
quite  vigorous  as  indicated  by  releasing  much  heat.  The  large  precipitates  have  been  formed  at  the 
reaction  site  immediately,  then  gradually  disappeared  becoming  sol.  Such  sol  is  extremely  thick.  The 
stability  of  this  type  sol  is  exceedingly  good.  It  will  not  separate  after  a  long  time.  It  did  separate 
overnight  if  the  solution  is  too  dilute.  Further  experiments  have  been  conducted.  The  stability  versus 
concentration  factor  has  been  determined  at  this  stage.  That  is  the  concentration  of  the  very  stable  sol 
can  not  be  lowered  than  0.1  M. 

La203  +  2  H3PO4  - >  2  LaP04  +  3  H2  O . [7] 

Collect  1.05  g  or  0.72  ml  of  H3PO4  [5.35  mmole,  85%  by  weight,  specific  gravity  d  =  2*454/500  =  1.725]  in 
a  baker,  then  gradually  add  0.218  g  La203  [0.669  mmole,  /w  =  325.81]  powders  (prepared  by  reaction  8, 
dehydrated  at  700  °C  [Felsch,  1969,  Kropiwnicka,  1988]}. 
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Allow  stirring  for  30  minutes  and  then  separated  by  centrifuge.  Water  washed  three  times  to  get  rid  of 
excess  acid  Then  dried  on  the  hot  plate  to  vaporize  water.  Finally  calcined  in  furnace  at  ZOO'C  for  2 
hours.  White  lanthanum  phosphate  crystals  were  obtained.  Figure  3  is  XRD  patterns  for  lanthanum 
phosphate  crystals.  It  perfectly  matched  the  standard  JCPDS  database  file. 

2  La(OH)3  - >  La203  +  3  H2O . [8] 

To  prepare  lanthanum  oxide  as  reaction  8,  weigh  lanthanum  hydroxide.  Then  dehydrate  it  in  the 
programmable  furnace  at  700  "C  for  120  minutes  {Thermolyne  Type  46200  High  Temperature  Furnace,  10 
C/Minutes  temperature  increase  rate. }.  Cool  down  to  room  temperature  under  the  discooler.  Almost 
100%  of  water  were  removed  at  this  temperature.  After  dried  in  furnace  at  700  ”C,  La203  was  quickly 

mounted  on  the  micro  slide  for  immediate  XRD.  Fundamentally,  XRD  patterns  are  not  lanthanum 
hydroxide  anymore.  Figure  2  is  XRD  patterns  for  lanthanum  hydroxide.  At  room  temperature, 
atmosphere,  lanthanum  oxide  was  completely  transformed  into  lanthanum  hydroxide  [Roy,  1953].  Such 
XRD  patterns  were  compared  with  the  JCPDS  CD  ROM  PDP  fUes.  Patterns  were  all  matched  with 
standard  lanthanum  oxide  La203^  JCPDS  file  05-0602.  Therefore,  it  is  confirmed  that  lanthanum 

hydroxide  was  transformed  into  lanthanum  oxide  very  easily  after  calcination  at  700  ”C  for  2  hours. 


Method  D 

This  one  is  extensively  studied  and  can  be  reproducible  in  any  scale  in  a  lab.  Lanthanum  hydroxide 
directly  reacts  with  phosphoric  acid.  This  reaction  is  exothermic.  Less  than  10  %  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
reaction  system  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  good  products.  20%  phosphoric  acid  in  reaction  system  needs 
more  than  few  hours  to  complete  but  it  is  an  excellent  choice.  The  most  important  thing  is  that  the  sol  is 
well  formed  at  the  slow  reaction  and  there  is  no  by  product  was  created  (reaction  9). 

La(OH)3  +  H3PO4  - >  LaP04  +  3  H2O . [9] 

Approximately  20  %  H3PO4  (dUuted  by  distilled  water  4  fold  of  85%  acid  d=1.725)  will  be  used  to 
prepare  lanthanum  phosphate  sol.  1.05  g  or  0.72  ml  of  H3PO4  [5.35  mmole,  85%  by  weight]  diluted  by 
4.0  ml  water  in  a  baker,  then  graduaUy  adding  0.254  g  La(OH)3  [1-3375  mmole,  fw  =  189.93]  powders. 

Allow  stirring  for  10  hours.  Centrifuge  separates  the  solid  and  water  washes  three  times.  Then  dilute 
to  any  concentration  required  by  coating  experiments. 
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Method  E 

The  reaction  10  is  same  as  the  method  D.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  phosphor  to  lanthanum  ratio 
is  2  to  1  rather  than  4  o  1.  The  results  are  not  the  same,  however. 

La(OH)3  +  3H3PO4  - >  LaP309  +  6  H2O . [10] 

Approximately  15  %  H3PO4  (diluted  by  distilled  water  5  fold  of  85%  acid  d=1.725)  will  be  used  to 
prepare  lanthanum  phosphate  sol.  0.525g  or  0.36  ml  of  H3PO4  [2.675  mmole,  85%]  diluted  by  2.0  ml 
water  in  a  baker,  then  gradually  adding  0.218  g  La203  [0.669  mmole,  /w  =  325.81,  kept  inside 
dessicator]  powders.  Allow  stirring  for  10  hours.  The  sol  could  be  formed  and  its  concentration  was 
0.2792M.  The  molar  ratio  of  La:P  is  1:2.  The  completion  of  reaction  is  unclear  at  this  ratio,  but  is  clear 
for  1:  4  ratio.  After  overnight,  the  reaction  is  very  good,  the  sol  is  very  uniform  and  its  viscosity  is 
high.  Such  sol  was  put  on  the  high  temperature  furnace  for  120  minutes  at  700  °C.  White  crystals  were 
obtained.  XRD  patterns  clearly  showed  that  it  Wcis  not  a  LaP04.  It  is  orthombic  lanthanum  phosphate 
crystal  in  chemical  formula  LaP309.  JCPDS  file  is  33-717  as  match  up  standard  [Botto,  1979, 
Chudiniva,  1979]. 

Fiber  Dip-Coating  Procedures: 

The  coating  testing  fiber  is  Alumina  fiber  (Sapphire)  from  Advanced  Crystal  Products  Corporation, 
Woburn,  MA  01801.  Fiber  segment  3  with  begins  orientation  38  degree,  begins  diameter  5.2  mils,  end 
orientation  2  degree,  end  diameter  5.3  mils,  was  used  throughout  the  experiment  [Makishima,  1986, 
Mukherjee,  1984,  Okada,  1990].  First,  cut  fiber  into  3  inches  long  pieces;  then  cleaned  by  85%  H3PO4, 

water  flushed  out  acids  on  surface  of  the  fiber. 

Four  different  concentrations  of  sol  were  prepared.  They  were  0.1, 0.05, 0.01,  and  0.001  M  LaP04.  Dip 
coated  20  times;  each  time  dried  by  infrared  lamp  before  next  coating  (30  seconds  were  needed).  The 
thin  coating  film  can  be  observed  immediately  under  the  optical  microscope.  The  coated  fiber  then 
calcined  at  1100  °C  for  120  minutes.  Polarized  reflected  optical  microscopy  shown  that  the  coating  is 
real  for  concentrations  of  0.01  and  0.05  M,  but  not  for  0.1  M  and  0.001  M,  both  of  them  were  either  too 
concentrated  or  too  diluted  for  obvious  reasons. 
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RESULTS  AND  CONCLUSION 


The  molar  ratio  between  phosphors  and  lanthanum  is  the  key  role  in  reaction  9.  Excess  phosphoric  acid 
has  to  be  washed  out  in  order  to  get  lanthanum  phosphate  (LaP04)  coating  in  final  stage.  If  the  excess 
phosphoric  acid  was  not  washed  out,  after  dip-coating  to  sapphire  fiber  and  calcined  at  1100  °C,  the 
coating  layer  would  not  be  lanthanum  phosphate  in  chemical  formula  LaP04,  it  was  a  mixture  of  many 
possible  products.  Also,  quite  strong  interaction  has  been  observed  between  fiber  and  coatings  if  excess 
acid  remained  in  sol. 

The  reaction  10  has  more  understanding.  If  the  excess  phosphoric  acid  was  washed  out,  then  coated  to 
the  sapphire  fiber,  calcined  at  1100  “C  for  two  hours,  the  coating  layer  is  lanthanum  phosphate  in 
terms  of  LaP04,  same  as  product  of  reaction  9.  However,  if  everything  was  remained  in  the  coating  sol, 
directly  dip-coated  on  sapphire  fibers,  and  then  calcined  at  1100  °C,  the  coating  layer  would  be 
lanthanum  phosphate  in  chemical  formula  of  LaPsOg.  In  which  the  strong  bonding  is  possible 
according  to  the  fracture  observation  from  SEM. 

Any  trace  of  sodium  wUl  interact  with  LaP04  at  high  temperature  [Chuvlina,  1989].  Potassium  is  also 
interact  with  LaP04  in  some  degree  (Jungowska,  1991, 1993]. 

Overall,  lanthanum  phosphate  is  a  very  complicated  system.  Not  only  it  heavily  depends  on  the 
inidal  molar  ratio  of  starting  materials,  also  calcination  temperature.  Below  400  "C,  there  is  no  pure 
lanthanum  phosphate  (LaP04)  formed.  Its  crystal  growth  at  400-1100  °C.  XRD  data  supports  the 
results  [Hikichi,  1993],  refer  figure  3,  figure  5  and  figure  6. 

The  crystal  size  was  calculated  according  to  Scherrer  formula,  t  =  0.9  X/{B  cos  ObI,  where  t  is  particle 
size,  X  is  wavelength  of  x-ray  used,  B  is  the  measured  width  to  half  the  maximum  intensity,  in  radians, 
and  0B  is  a  half  of  20  in  degree.  Virtually,  B  is  essentially  zero  when  the  particle  size  excess  about  0.1 
micron. 

Particle  size  is  larger  and  the  x-ray  diffraction  pattern  is  sharper  when  lanthanum  phosphate  was 
calcined  at  1100  ”C.  Here  is  the  details  for  calculations.  File  z00911.raw  is  XRD  of  lanthanum 
phosphate  after  700°C  calcination.  B=  28.96  -  28.40  =  0.56  degrees  =  0.009768  radians,  X  =  1.54  A  for 
copper  x-rays,  B  =  14.09  degrees,  hence,  particle  size  t  equals  146  A. 
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File  z00012.raw  is  XRD  of  lanthanum  phosphate  after  1100°C  calcination.  B=  28.72  -  28.54  =  0.18 
degrees  =  0.00314  radians,  X  =  1.54  A  for  copper  x-rays,  B  =  14.31  degrees,  hence,  particle  size  t  equals 
455  A,  or  above  three  times  larger  than  at  700  °C. 

Sol  formation  depends  on  concentration  of  starting  chemicals  and  aging  period.  Too  high  and  too  low 
were  both  not  good  for  sol  formation.  15-25%  phosphoric  acid  wiU  be  a  good  choice.  The  aging  process 
and  period  are  necessary  steps  and  overnight  aging  are  strongly  recommended. 

0.1, 0.05, 0.01, 0.001  molar  LaP04  sol  have  been  tested  by  dip  coating  technique  onto  sapphire  fiber.  0.1 
and  0.001  molar  concentration  sol  could  not  be  used  to  get  a  good  coating  layer  at  this  time.  For  0.05  M 
LaP04  sol,  the  thickness  of  coating  layer  is  approximately  150  nm  in  average  by  20  times  dip  coatings 
as  indicated  by  figure  12.  The  thickness  of  layer  is  approximately  60  nm  for  0.01  M  sol  at  20  times  dip 
coatings  as  shown  on  figure  11. 

Figure  10  is  a  backscattering  image  taken  from  Leica  360  FE;  it  showed  a  clear  LaP04  coating  around 
the  fiber.  The  coating  layer  was  confirmed  by  XRD  later,  see  figure  8.  Figure  7  is  the  uncoated  sapphire 
fibers  XRD  patterns  [Foster,  1959].  The  coating  layers  were  somehow  uniform  and  strongly  depend  on 
coating  techniques. 

Solving  x-ray  diffraction  patterns,  the  conclusion  is  clear.  The  ratio  between  phosphoric  and 
lanthanum  determining  the  product  if  excess  acid  was  not  removed.  Further  it  denoted  that  the 
lanthanum  phosphate  system  is  one  of  the  extremely  complicated  system  in  nature,  specially  at  high 
temperature.  The  chemistry  behind  the  behavior  of  lanthanum  phosphate  depends  upon  the  ratio  of 
La  to  P  and  the  temperature  in  a  word. 
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Counts  Counts 


Figure  2. 


ID:  STANDARD  L4203  AT  700  DEGREE 


XRD  pattern  of  La203  after  700  °C  calcination,  below  is  comparison  with  JCPDS  file. 


ID:  LA203 


XRD  pattern  of  La(OH)3,  below  is  comparison  with  JCPDS  database  file. 
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Figure  3. 


Figure  4. 


ID:  LNPOA  AFTER  700  DEGREE  FOR  2  HRS 
File:  ZOOOn  RAW  Scan:  10-70/.02/1/#3001,  Anode:CU  Zero=0.0 


2-Theta 

XRD  pattern  of  LaP04  after  700  °C  ceilcination,  below  is  JCPDS  file. 


ID:  LAP04  SOL  ON  CRUCIBLE  700C 

RIe:  Z00950.BiN  Scan:  10-70/.02/1/#3001.  Anode:CU  Zero=0.0 


XRD  pattern  of  LaPsOg  after  700  ”C. 
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Figure  7. 


Figure  8. 


ID:  STANDARD  SAPPHIRE  FIBER 

File:  Z00023.RAW  Scan:  10-7  0/.02/1/#3  001,  An  ode:  CU  Zero=0.0 


j _ 1  1  i 

2-Theta 


XRD  pattern  of  uncoated  sapphire  fibers. 


ID:  UkPOA  coated  SAPPHIRE  FIBERS 


XRD  pattern  of  LaP04  sol  coated  sapphire  fibers  after  1100  °C 
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D  T  A 


NET2SCH  THERMAL  ANALYSIS 


GPERATOR : 

MMC 

DATE: 

25  Jul  1994 

RUN  No. 

~7 

SAMPLE  No. 

4 

SAMPLE  NAME: 

LAPC4 

REFERENCE; 

Aiumi na 

CRUCIBLE: 

A1  Limi  na 

FILE  NAME: 

0 : 1 apo2 

LOT  No. 

ATMOSPHERE 

air 

-LOW  RATE , cc/ m 1 n : 

{j 

HEAT  R AT E  ,  de q  C / st.  i  n  : 

5 

SAMPLE  Nt.,inq: 

52 . 9 

REFERENCE  Nt.\mq: 

51.2 

DTA  RANGE  mv .  PS 
“HERMGCOUPLE  ‘I'VPE 

TG  RANGE  mg.  F3 

50 

Figure  9.  LaP04  sol  DTA/TGA  room  temperature  to  1200  ’C. 
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Figure  10.  SEM  RSD  image  of  sol  dip  coated  sapphire  fiber. 


Figure  11.  SEM  Micro  graph  of  coated  (O.OIM  sol)fiber  cross  section. 
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Figure  12. 


Figure  13. 


SEM  Micro  graph  of  coated  (0.05M  sol)fiber  cross  section. 
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SEM  Micro  graph  of  coated  (0.05M  sol)fiber  cross  section. 
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PROCESSING  AND  CHARACTERIZATION  OF  NONLINEAR  OPTICAL  PBZT  FILMS 


Lora  A.  Cinta\ey 
Graduate  Assistant 
Department  of  Materials  Science 
University  of  Cincinnati 


Abstract 

Solutions  of  poly  (p-phenylene  benzobisthiazole)  (PBZT)  in  methane  sulfonic  acid  (MSA)  were 
prepared.  Viscosiues  of  the  less  concentrated  solutions  were  measured  by  dilute  solution  viscometiy. 
Viscosities  of  the  more  concentrated  solutions  were  determined  with  a  Rheometrics  Dynamic 
Spectrometer  (RDS)  model  7700  cone  and  plate  rheometer.  The  dependence  of  viscosiU'  on  strain  rates 
was  also  recorded.  A  plot  of  viscosiL'  versus  concentration  was  constructed  for  the  entire  range  of 
concentrations.  Thin  films  of  PBZT  were  spun  on  glass  slides  and  silicon  w  afers  using  a  spin  coater  for 
purposes  of  wm  e  guiding.  Since  the  thickness  of  the  film  is  a  controlling  factor  in  w  ave  guiding,  the 
thicknesses  were  probed  using  a  profilometer.  Studies  are  still  in  progress  to  correlate  the  thickness  of 
the  films  directly  to  the  concentrations  of  the  PBZT  solutions. 
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PROCESSING  AND  CHARACTERIZATION  OF  NONLINEAR  OPTICAL  PBZT  FILMS 


Lora  A.  Cintavey 


Introduction 

In  recent  years,  the  interest  in  developing  materials  for  nonlinear  optical  (NLO)  applications  has  grown. 
Currently,  electronic  devices  dominate  the  world's  technology.  The  concept  of  controlling  light  beams 
(photons)  in  a  similar  manner  as  electrons  offers  possibilities  of  greatly  increased  speed  and  memory 
capacit}'  over  electrical  devices.  Optical  controlling  and  switching  devices  are  two  possible  applications 
for  NLO  materials  of  interest  to  the  Air  Force.  Avionics  s>’stems  can  be  advanced  significantly  with  the 
implementation  of  "photonics"  technology. 

Methodology 

The  development  of  PBZT  has  been  accompanied  by  processing  difficulties.  PBZT  is  a  rigid  rod  polymer 
and  e.xists  in  a  solid  form  as  featheiy  gold  flakes.  Due  to  the  structure  of  the  polymer,  solubility  is 
possible  only  in  aggressive  solvents.  In  this  case,  methane  sulfonic  acid  (MSA)  was  used  to  make 
solutions  of  concentrations  ranging  from  2.5%  PBZT  by  weight  down  to  less  than  0.01%  PBZT  by 
weight. 

Dilute  Solution  Viscometry: 

Viscosities  of  concentrations  less  than  0.05%  PBZT  by  weight  were  measured  by  dilute  solution 
viscometry.  The  equipment  used  included  a  Ubbelohde  lOOtnl  viscometer  in  a  temperature  bath  regulated 
at  30°C.  The  relationship  between  concentration  in  g/dl  and  concentration  in  weight  percent  is  shown 
below. 


Concentration  (g/dl)  Concentration  (weight  %) 


0.01 

0.0125 

0.0167 

0.025 

0.05 


0.0068 

0.0084 

0.0113 

0.0169 

0.0337 


Figure  1  shows  the  results  of  the  solution  viscometry'  study. 
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Viscosities  obtained  from  dilute  solution  viscometr>-  are  intrinsic  viscosities.  The  use  of  a  silicone 
standard  and  the  equations  gh  en  below  allow  the  \  iscosit>'  unit  conversion  from  g/dl  into  stokes. 

r\  =  Ctp  -  Ep/t^ 

T|o  =  Ctopo  -  Epo/to^ 

where: 
ri  -  viscosity 
p  -  density 

t  -  efflux  time  of  solution 
to  -  efflux  time  of  solvent 
C  and  E  -  constants  for  particular  viscometer 

The  viscosity  in  stokes  is  described  as  kinematic  viscosity  or  r|/p. 

The  second  term  in  each  of  these  equations  is  negligible  because  the  elllu.x  time  for  the  silicone  standard 
was  greater  than  100  seconds.  The  C  constant  was  calculated  first  using  the  silicone  efflu.\  time,  the 
densit>'  of  silicone,  and  it’s  known  viscosit}'.  Tliat  constant  was  then  used  along  with  the  efflu.\  times  of 
the  PBZT/MSA  solutions  and  the  density  of  MSA  to  calculate  the  unknown  viscosit}-  of  the  solutions. 


Rheometrics  (cone  and  plate  viscometer): 

Viscosities  of  the  more  concentrated  solutions  (0.5.  1.0,  1.5.  2.0.  and  2.5%  PBZT  by  weight)  were  studied 
with  a  Rheometrics  Dynamic  Spectrometer  Model  7700  cone  and  plate  rheometer.  Dynamic  strain  sweeps 
were  conducted  on  each  concentration  at  30°C  to  determine  the  strain  below  which  the  viscosity  was 
independent  of  strain  (linear  viscoelastic  region).  The  percent  strain  (for  each  concentration)  used  in 
running  the  dynamic  rate  sweep  is  shown  below. 


Concentration  %  strain  (used  in  the  rate  sweep) 


0.5%  by  weight 
1.0%  "  ” 

1.5%  "  " 

2.0%  " 

2.5%  "  " 


150%-200% 

70% 

70% 

70% 

20% 


Dynamic  rate  sweeps  of  each  concentration  at  0°C.  30°C.  and  70°C  are  shown  in  Figures  2-4.  A 

common  trend  obserA-ed  for  all  solutions  (at  even-  temperature)  was  a  decrease  in  viscosity  with  increasing 
Strain  rale. 


By  combining  data  from  the  dilute  solution  viscometer  and  the  cone  and  plate  rheometer,  a  master  plot  of 
viscosit}'  versus  concentration  was  constructed  (Figure  5).  The  cone  and  plate  rheometer  measures 
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dynamic  \’iscosity  in  units  of  poise.  Since  these  values  are  dynamic  viscosities,  a  viscosity  at  zero  shear 
rate  w  as  unattainable  for  the  more  concentrated  solutions.  The  viscosity  values  at  a  shear  rate  of  1  rad/sec 
were  used  as  a  reference  value.  This  shear  rate  was  the  lowest  shear  rate  that  registered  reliable  viscosity^ 
and  torque  values. 

Spin  coating; 

Initial  attempts  at  spin  coating  were  conducted  on  glass  slides.  A  solution  of  0. 1  weight  %  PBZT  was 
spun  in  two  stages.  The  first  stage  is  called  the  spread  stage  and  used  a  relatively  slow  rate  of  rotation 
(usually  from  200-300  rpm)  to  coat  the  substrate  thoroughly  with  the  dope.  The  second  stage  is  called  the 
spin  stage  and  used  a  faster  rate  of  rotation  to  create  a  uniform  thin  film.  The  0.1  weight  %  PBZT 
solution  was  spun  using  spread  cy  cle  rates  from  200  to  300  rpm  for  times  of  5  to  15  seconds.  Spin  q  cle 
rates  ranged  from  500  to  700  rpm  for  times  of  20  to  30  seconds.  Since  the  soh  ent  used  for  PBZT  was  an 
acid,  the  films  had  to  be  soaked  in  distilled  water  after  spinning  to  remove  the  acid  and  coagulate  the  film. 
The  films  were  soaked  anywhere  from  1  to  3  days  before  being  put  in  an  oven  at  150°C  to  dry,  again  for 
several  days.  Problems  occurred  during  coagulation  of  the  film  in  water.  Water  is  a  non  solvent  for  the 
PBZT  films;  therefore,  the  films  shrunk  when  submerged  in  the  water.  Due  to  the  rectangular  geometiy^ 
of  the  glass  slides,  many  of  the  films  delaminated  in  the  water  before  the  acid  was  completely  removed, 
making  it  impossible  to  test  their  thickness.  This  effect  became  increasingly  w^orse  with  the  more 
concentrated  solutions.  However,  the  delamination  was  less  severe  when  the  films  w  ere  spun  on  circular 
(2”  diameter)  oxidized  silicon  wafers.  This  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  circular  geometry^  and  the  presence 
of  the  oxide  layer  on  the  w^afer. 

Thicknesses  of  the  0. 1%  PBZT  by  weight  films  varied  with  different  spin  rates,  yet,  all  of  the  films  ranged 
from  100  to  300  angstroms  in  thickness.  The  profilometer  was  set  at  2500  angstroms  full  scale,  the  most 
sensitive  setting.  Due  to  the  ver>'  thin  nature  of  the  films,  no  correlation  between  spin  rates  or  spin  times 
and  the  thickness  could  be  accurately  made.  One  film  was  spun  from  the  0.5%  PBZT  by  weight  solution 
at  a  spread  rate  of  200  rpm  for  5  seconds  and  a  spin  rate  of  700  rpm  for  30  seconds.  Its  thickness  was 
found  to  be  approximately  1250  angstroms. 

Films  must  be  on  the  order  of  a  micron  for  wave  guiding  purposes.  The  films  spun  with  the  0. 1  and  0.5% 
PBZT  by  weight  solutions  were  thus  too  thin  to  use  as  wave  guides.  Higher  concentrations.  1.0  and  1.5% 
PBZT  by  weight,  solutions  were  examined  next.  Since  their  viscosities  are  much  higher,  the  solutions 
were  heated  to  100°C  before  spinning,  to  increase  their  ability  to  spread.  These  two  concentrations  w  ere 
spun  using  one  and  two  stage  processes.  The  first  batch  of  films  was  spun  in  a  one  step  process  at  300 
rpm  for 
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30  seconds.  A  second  batch  was  spun  using  the  two  step  process  previously  mentioned.  In  this  case,  a 
spread  cycle  of  300  rpm  for  15  seconds  and  a  spin  cycle  of  500  rpm  for  10  seconds  was  used.  These  films 

were  coagulated  (soaked  in  distilled  water  for  3  days)  and  are  currently  being  dried  for  profilometr\- 
studies. 


Future  work 
Near  term  research: 

Thicknesses  will  be  studied  on  the  films  spun  from  1.0  and  1.5%  PBZT  by  weight  solutions.  Adjustments 
to  the  spread  and  spin  conditions  will  be  made  to  tailor  the  thickness  of  the  films  for  w  ave  guiding.  The 

films  will  be  further  prepared  for  wave  guiding  and  the  actual  guiding  done  on  the  films  by  methods  yet  to 
be  determined. 

Long  term  research: 

•  Nonlinear  optical  measurements 

•  Control  of  coagulation  rate  to  optimize  the  optical  clarit\’ 

•  Assessment  of  film  morpholog}'  and  mechanical  properties 

•  Final  table  correlating  concentration,  spread  and  spin  rates,  and  times 


I  want  to  express  special  thanks  to  Lisa  Denny,  Bill  Click.  Dr.  Mark  Husband.  Dr.  Chyi-Shan  Wang,  and 
my  advisor  Dr.  Steve  Clarson  for  all  their  help  and  support  in  this  work. 
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Concentration  of  PBT  in  MSA  at  30.0°C  (g/di) 


FIGURE  2:  PBT  in  MSA  rate  sweeps  at  0®C  (different  %  strains) 


FIGURE  3:  PBT  in  MSA  rate  sweeps  at  30** C  (different  %  strains) 
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FIGURE  5:  PBT  in  MSA  (viscosity  vs.  concentration) 
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ASSESSMENT  OF  GASP  FOR  THE  SIMULATION  OF 
SCRAMJET  COMBUSTOR  FLOW  FIELDS 


Wm.  Kevin  Cope 
PhD  Candidate 


Department  of  Mechanical  and  Industrial  Engineering 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign 


ABSTRACT 


An  assessment  of  GASP  for  predicting  SCRAMJET  combustor  flow  fields  has  been 
completed.  The  program  was  evaluated  by  comparing  numerical  solutions  with 
experimental  data  obtained  for  supersonic  turbulent  flow  over  a  blunt  base.  The  turbulence 
models  available  in  GASP  are:  Baldwin-Lomax,  Lam-Bremhorst  low  Re  number  k-£ 
model,  and  Chien  s  low  Re  number  k-e  model.  The  results  revealed  that  the  Lam- 
Bremhorst  low  Re  number  k-e  model  provided  the  most  accurate  predictions.  The  Lam- 
Bremhorst  model  predicted  the  wake  closure  to  within  29%  and  the  base  pressure  to  within 
36%.  The  solutions  for  u,  v,  and  p  have  also  been  compared  to  experiment.  A  preliminary 
study  of  helium  injection  into  a  Mach  2  airstream  has  also  been  completed.  The  grid 
structure,  boundary  conditions,  and  problem  formulation  have  been  developed.  An 
approximate  solution  on  a  coarse  gnd  (**  102,000  cells)  was  obtained  to  a  residual  of 
4.5(1 0'2).  The  solution  on  the  coarse  grid  was  observed  to  then  diverge. 
Recommendations  for  proceeding  with  the  investigation  of  helium  injection  into  a  Mach  2 
airstream  using  GASP  are  given. 
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ASSESSMENT  OF  GASP  FOR  THE  SIMULATION  OF 
SCRAMJET  COMBUSTOR  FLOW  FIELDS 


Wm.  Kevin  Cope 


TNTRODUCnON 

The  objective  of  the  investigation  was  to  assess  the  ability  of  GASP  to  predict 
SCRAMJET  combustor  flow  fields.  The  General  Aerodynamic  Simulation  Program 
(GASP)  is  a  computer  program  which  approximately  solves  the  Favre  averaged  equations 
of  turbulent  fluid  motion.  The  program  is  based  on  a  finite  volume  discretization  of  the 
governing  equations  and  is  capable  of  performing  either  expUcit  or  imphcit  time  integration. 
The  program  is  appropriate  for  either  two-dimensional  or  three-dimensional  geometries  and 
can  solve  either  the  full  equation  set  or  the  thin-layer  form  of  the  governing  equations. 

The  flow  field  of  primary  interest  is  depicted  in  Figure  1.  A  strut  is  mounted  parallel  to 
a  =  2  airstream.  Fuel  is  injected  from  the  blunt  base  of  the  strut  in  a  direction  parallel 

to  the  airstream.  The  configuration  is  of  interest  in  the  development  of  supersonic 
combustion  ramjet  engines.  The  primary  goal  in  the  study  of  such  flows  is  to  obtain  the 
greatest  mixing  between  fuel  and  air  while  at  the  same  time  incurring  minimal  losses  (i.e. 
low  drag  and  pressure  drop).  TTie  abiUty  to  simulate  such  flow  fields  by  numerical  solution 
of  the  equations  of  motion  is  important  for  two  reasons.  First,  if  the  simulations  are 
capable  of  making  accurate  predictions  (as  evidenced  by  agreement  with  experimental 
observation),  the  numerical  method  may  be  used  to  perform  parametric  tests  of  various 
mixing  enhancement  devices,  thus  minimizing  the  cost  of  fabricating  and  experimentally 
testing  components  which  may  not  improve  mixing.  Lastly,  numerical  simulation  can  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  experimental  studies  for  the  purpose  of  describing  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively  the  stmctures  present  in  such  flow  fields. 

The  assessment  of  GASP's  predictive  capability  was  accomplished  by  simulating  the 
supersonic,  turbulent  flow  over  a  two-dimensional  blunt  base.  The  2-D  baseflow  was 
chosen  because  of  the  fact  that  such  a  flow  is  a  primary  component  of  the  flow  depicted  in 
Figure  1.  A  baseflow  exists  between  the  fuel  and  air  streams  as  well  as  between  the  air 
streams  above  and  below  the  strut.  If  the  program  is  incapable  of  predicting  this  more 
basic  flow  field,  predicting  a  baseflow  compounded  by  three-dimensional  effects  due  to 
injection  from  a  circular  orifice  would  not  be  possible. 
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Supersonic  turbulent  baseflow  is  a  current  topic  of  research  interest.  The  prediction  of 
base  pressure  for  such  flow  has  been  performed  using  multi-component  models  (Korst, 
1956)  for  many  years.  With  the  development  of  both  high  speed  computers  and  techniques 
for  solving  the  equations  of  fluid  motion,  many  researchers  are  attempting  to  make  such 
predictions  by  solving  the  Favre  averaged  Navier-Stokes  equations.  The  methods 
employed  thusfar  have  solved  primarily  the  thin-layer  Navier-Stokes  equations  with  a 
Baldwin-Lomax  type  turbulence  model  (Diewert,  1987).  The  use  of  two  equation  models 
such  as  the  k-e  model  of  Launder  and  Spalding,  1974  has  been  explored  by  Childs  and 
Caruso,  1987.  Childs  and  Caruso  have  proposed  modifications  to  the  basic  k-6  model  for 
both  compressibility  and  curvature  effects  (Childs  and  Caruso,  1989).  Recently,  Sahu  has 
compared  two  algebraic  models  (Baldwin-Lomax  and  Chow)  and  the  low  Re  number  k-e 
model  of  Chien  with  experimental  data  for  supersonic,  turbulent  flow  over  an  axisymmetric 
blunt  base  (Sahu,  1994).  The  results  obtained  by  these  investigators  seem  to  indicate  that 
prediction  of  turbulent  baseflow  remains  a  very  difficult  task.  No  one  turbulence  model 
has  been  shown  to  be  superior  to  all  others. 

In  the  present  report,  the  results  of  a  turbulence  model  assessment  are  given.  The 
results  of  a  grid  dependence  study  using  the  Baldwin-Lomax  turbulence  model  to  predict 
two-dimensional  baseflow  are  given  first.  The  mesh  refinement  in  the  study  ranged  from 
10,720  cells  to  96,480  cells.  The  actual  assessment  of  turbulence  models  available  with 
GASP  subsequently  follows.  Results  obtained  using  the  Baldwin-Lomax  model,  Lam- 
Bremhorst  low  Re  number  k-e  model,  and  Chien's  low  Re  number  k-e  model  are  compared 

with  experimental  data.  Finally,  some  initial  results  of  the  simulation  of  the  three- 
dimensional  injector  flow  are  presented. 

TWO-DIMENSIONAT.  R  A.SFFI  DW 

The  assessment  of  GASP  for  simulating  SCRAMJET  combustor  flows  was 
accomplished  by  considering  the  flow  over  a  two  dimensional  base.  The  problem 
considered  is  depicted  in  Figure  2.  Air  at  mach  number  of  2.56  approaches  the  base  from 
above  while  air  at  mach  number  of  2.05  approaches  the  base  from  below.  The  low  mach 
number  stream  has  a  pressure  2.14  times  that  of  the  upper  stream  (PR=2.14).  The  flow 
has  been  experimentally  investigated  by  Amatucci,  Dutton,  et  al.,  1992.  The  results  of 
numerical  simulation  using  GASP  are  compared  with  the  experimental  results  in  the 
following  evaluation. 
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a.  Flow  field  approximation 


The  computational  domain  used  to  describe  the  baseflow  is  depicted  in  Figure  3.  A 
total  of  five  (5)  zones  were  used  to  describe  the  geometry.  The  grid  used  was  a  Cartesian 
grid  with  the  distribution  given  by  a  hyperbolic  tangent  distribution  (see  Thompson,  et  al., 
1985).  In  this  study,  grid  adaptation  was  not  used  due  to  the  fact  that  an  adaptive  grid 
procedure  was  not  available.  A  program  entitled  "basegrid.f '  was  written  to  specify  the 
cell  distribution  for  the  two-dimensional  baseflow. 

The  inlet  profiles  of  u  and  k  for  the  upper  and  lower  streams  were  specified  from  the 
experimental  data.  The  inlet  boundary  layers  were  experimentally  measured  at  a  location  4 
mm  upstream  of  the  base.  The  inlet  of  the  computational  domain  was  chosen  to  coincide 
with  the  measurement  location.  The  compressible  turbulent  boundary  layer  profile  of 
Maise  and  McDonald  (Warsi,  1993)  was  used  to  describe  the  velocity  profile.  In 
particular,  the  friction  velocity  was  chosen  that  gave  the  lowest  root-mean-square  difference 
between  experiment  and  boundary  layer  profile.  The  expression  for  the  freestream  velocity 
is  given  below: 
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where  u  „  =  26.05  m/s  and  u  „,  =  26.76  m/s.  The  simulations  using  both 
Lam-Bremhorst  k-e  and  Chien's  k-e  model  required  specification  of  k  and  e  at  the  inflow. 
The  turbulence  intensity  was  experimentally  determined  and  from  this  quantity  the  turbulent 
kinetic  energy  was  obtained: 
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k  = 


where  a  is  the  turbulence  intensity.  These  values  of  turbulent  kinetic  energy  at  the  inflow 

were  curve  fit  by  using  9th  order  polynomial  expressions  for  kupper  and  kjower-  The 
turbulent  dissipation  rate,  e  was  then  specified  by  using  an  expression  given  by  Rotta: 


(6) 


where  c=0.164  (see  pg.  533;  Warsi,  1993).  The  mixing  length,  1  was  specified  by  van 
Driest's  damping  function: 


/  =  Ky[l  -  exp(-y"^  /  26)} 


(7) 


where  k=0.4. 

The  upper  and  lower  walls  of  the  wind  tunnel  were  specified  as  free  slip  walls.  To  the 
extent  that  the  dynamics  of  the  boundary  layers  present  on  these  two  surfaces  do  not  affect 
the  baseflow,  this  is  an  accurate  approximation.  The  base  itself  was  specified  to  be  a  no¬ 
slip,  no-penetration,  adiabatic  wall.  The  outflow  plane  was  specified  by  first  order 
extrapolation  of  primitive  variables  which  is  valid  only  for  supersonic  flow. 

The  discrete  approximation  of  the  integral  form  of  the  governing  equations  was 
accomplished  by  using  Roe/Harten  flux  difference  splitting  (Hirsch,  1990).  A  third  order 
accurate  expression  in  conjunction  with  the  minmod  limiter  (Chakravarthy,  1985)  was  used 
for  obtaining  the  "left"  and  "right"  states  of  the  Riemann  problem.  Time  integration  was 
accomplished  by  using  approximate  factorization.  All  viscous  terms  were  treated  by  using 
second  order  central  differencing.  In  all  simulations  of  the  2-D  baseflow,  the  full  Navier- 
Stokes  equations  are  treated.  The  governing  equations  have  not  been  reduced  to  the  thin- 
layer  equations  in  the  present  study. 

In  obtaining  converged  solutions  for  the  2-D  baseflow,  computations  were  started  by 
using  first  order  van  Leer  flux  vector  splitting.  By  the  nature  of  the  splitting,  van  Leer  FVS 
is  more  diffusive  than  the  Roe/Harten  FDS.  It  was  deemed  useful  to  start  with  a 
potentially  more  diffusive  flux  function  so  as  to  aid  in  converging  a  high  speed  flow 
sunulation  in  which  the  initial  condition  was  the  freestream  flow  at  M=2.56.  In  general, 
the  calculation  was  started  with  first  order  van  Leer  FVS  and  then  first  order  Roe/Harten 
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FDS  was  used.  The  final  converged  solution  was  then  obtained  using  third  order  accurate 
Roe/Harten  FDS  with  minmod  limiter. 

The  solution  of  2-D  baseflow  on  fine  grids  (>300x300)  was  obtained  by  use  of  mesh 
sequencing.  GASP  has  the  capability  of  starting  a  calculation  on  a  coarse  grid,  iterating  to 
a  specified  residual,  and  then  interpolating  to  the  next  finest  grid.  The  process  is  referred  to 
as  mesh  sequencing  and  is  also  known  as  nested  iteration  when  used  in  the  context  of 
multigrid  methods  (Briggs,  1987).  Mesh  sequencing  allows  one  to  obtain  a  reasonable 
initial  estimate  of  the  flow  variables  on  the  finest  grid  instead  of  simply  specifying  the 
ffeestream  quantities  as  the  initial  estimate.  The  mesh  sequencing  feature  of  GASP  was 
used  extensively  during  the  investigation.  It  is  important  to  note  however  that  when  using 
a  low  Re  k-e  model,  the  coarsest  grid  in  the  mesh  sequence  MUST  be  within  =  5 .  If 
the  first  cell  on  the  coarsest  sequence  does  not  satisfy  this  criteria,  divergence  may  result. 
The  solution  of  the  low  Re  number  k-e  model  is  best  obtained  by  restarting  with  a  Baldwin- 
Lomax  solution  with  k  and  e  specified  by  freestream  turbulence  intensity  and  length  scale. 
Therefore,  when  a  solution  with  Lam-Bremhorst's  or  Chien's  model  is  desired,  one  should 
start  the  calculation  using  Baldwin-Lomax  on  a  coarse  grid  (with  mesh  sequencing  to 

=  5)  with  a  diffusive  flux  function,  work  up  to  the  finest  grid  and  obtain  a  reasonable 

solution  with  the  Baldwin-Lomax  turbulence  model  and  third  order  Roe/Harten  with 
minmod  limiter.  Subsequently,  the  k-e  solution  on  the  finest  grid  may  be  obtained  by 

starting  with  a  converged  Baldwin-Lomax  solution. 
b.  Grid  dependence  study 

A  grid  dependence  study  has  been  performed  for  the  simulation  of  2-D  baseflow.  In 
any  simulation  of  turbulent  flow  by  solution  of  the  Favre  averaged  Navier-Stokes 
equations,  truncation  error  will  be  present.  If  conclusions  are  to  be  made  as  regards  the 
turbulence  models,  truncation  error  must  not  be  allowed  to  corrupt  the  solution.  Therefore, 
simulations  using  the  Baldwin-Lomax  turbulence  model  have  been  performed  on  grids 
comprised  of  10,720  cells  (>100x100),  42,880  cells  (>200x200),  and  96,480  cells 
(>300x300). 

The  prediction  of  wake  closure  (Xr)  and  base  pressure  (Pr)  was  observed  to  improve 
slightly  with  grid  refinement.  Table  1  gives  the  values  obtained  for  Xr  and  Pr  on  each 
grid.  The  experimentally  observed  values  for  these  parameters  were  1.4H  (H=Base  height) 
and  13.8  kPa  respectively.  The  wake  closure  on  both  the  coarse  and  fine  grids  was  equal 
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to  0.72H.  The  base  pressure  prediction  improved  from  3.8  kPa  on  the  coarse  grid  to  5.34 
kPa  on  the  fine  grid. 

The  streamwise  variation  of  static  pressure  at  the  mid-line  of  the  base  (y  =  -0.5H) 
exhibits  significant  difference  on  all  grids  considered  (Figure  4).  The  pressure  level  is 
actually  seen  to  rise  with  grid  refinement.  The  Baldwin-Lomax  model  prediction  becomes 
less  accurate  with  grid  refinement  implying  that  coarse  grid  solutions  with  this  model  may 
be  deceptively  close  to  experiment 

The  profiles  of  u  and  v  at  x=5  mm  and  30  mm  from  the  base  are  given  in  Figures  5-8. 
The  x=5  mm  profile  was  selected  for  comparison  because  it  was  the  closest  measurement  to 
the  base  and  the  x=30  mm  profile  was  selected  because  it  is  located  at  a  position  just  ahead 
of  the  wake  closure.  These  profiles  reveal  that  the  96,480  cell  grid  provides  some 
improvement  in  the  prediction  of  these  variables  when  compared  to  the  coarse  grid 
solution.  It  is  also  apparent  that  a  monotonic  variation  in  these  profiles  with  grid 
refinement  was  not  observed  for  this  flow  field. 

The  grid  dependence  study  revealed  that  the  best  solution  was  obtained  on  the  96,480 
cell  grid.  It  cannot  be  rigorously  stated  that  the  solution  on  this  grid  is  "grid  independent". 
The  solution  on  a  4(X)x400  grid  (or  finer)  would  be  required  in  order  to  establish  the  grid 
dependence  more  rigorously.  A  solution  adapted  grid  using  the  96,480  cell  mesh  could 
also  be  used  to  more  completely  determine  the  grid  dependence.  Time  constraints  did  not 
facilitate  further  inquiry  into  grid  dependence.  For  the  purposes  of  model  assessment,  the 
96,480  cell  mesh  was  used. 

c.  Turbulence  model  assessment 

The  three  turbulence  models  available  in  GASP  are:  Baldwin-Lomax  algebraic  model, 
Lam-Bremhorst's  low  Re  number  k-e  model,  and  Chien's  low  Re  number  k-£  model.  The 
solutions  obtained  using  these  models  have  been  compared  with  experimental  results. 

The  prediction  of  the  streamwise  velocity  (u)  near  the  base  region  is  accomplished 
reasonably  well  by  aU  models  (Figure  9).  The  maximum  value  of  u  is  accurately 
calculated.  The  transverse  velocity  (v)  predictions  reveal  the  expansions  which  occur  from 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  base  (Figure  10).  The  counter  rotating  vortices  which  form 
behind  the  base  are  indicated  by  the  change  from  negative  to  positive  v  at  y=-0.5H. 

The  u  and  v  profiles  at  x=30  mm  from  the  base  reveal  the  differences  in  the  various 
predictions.  The  Lam-Bremhorst  model  is  observed  to  give  the  best  agreement  with 
experimental  data.  The  algebraic  model  of  Baldwin-Lomax  gave  the  least  accurate 
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prediction.  The  solution  obtained  from  Chien's  low  Re  number  k-e  model  is  almost 
identical  to  the  Lam-Bremhorst  solution.  The  low  Re  number  models  seem  to  differ  only 
quantitatively  and  then  only  by  a  marginal  amount.  The  qualitative  nature  of  these  two 
model  predictions  are  the  same.  None  of  the  models  accurately  predicts  the  minimum  in  the 
u  profile  at  x=30  mm  or  the  extreme  values  in  the  profile  of  v. 

The  stieamwise  variation  of  the  static  pressure  is  more  accurately  predicted  by  the  Lam- 
Bremhorst  low  Re  number  k-e  model  (Figure  13).  All  models  overpredict  the  rise  in  static 
pressure  with  distance  from  the  base,  with  the  Baldwin-Lomax  model  giving  the  least 
accurate  prediction.  Also,  all  of  the  turbulence  models  predicted  a  decrease  and  then 
increase  in  the  static  pressme  immediately  behind  the  base.  The  experimental  result 
indicates  that  the  pressure  is  uniform  in  this  region. 

The  prediction  of  both  wake  closure  and  base  pressure  was  more  accurately  obtained  by 
the  Lam-Bremhorst  low  Re  number  k-e  model.  The  wake  closure  was  predicted  to  within 
29%  and  the  base  pressure  within  36%.  Chien’s  low  Re  number  k-e  model  provided  a 
similar  result  but  was  slightly  less  accurate.  The  Baldwin-Lomax  algebraic  model  gave  the 
worst  prediction  and  in  general  should  not  be  used  for  making  predictions  of  base  pressure 
(see  Table  2). 

The  basic  flow  structure  as  obtained  by  the  three  different  models  was  essentially  the 
same.  Figures  14  and  15  compare  the  solutions  obtained  by  the  Baldwin-Lomax  and  Lam- 
Bremhorst  models  respectively.  The  Lam-Bremhorst  and  Chien  solutions  were  nearly 
identical  as  regards  mach  contour,  therefore  only  one  solution  is  presented.  The  wake 
closure  is  the  most  obvious  difference  between  the  model  predictions.  Also,  the  outflow 
boundary  from  the  Lam-Bremhorst  solution  is  entirely  supersonic,  while  the  Baldwin- 
Lomax  solution  contains  a  subsonic  region.  The  mixed  sub/supersonic  outflow  boundary 
cannot  be  treated  accurately  with  GASP.  The  outflow  boundary  should  be  moved  further 
downstream  to  where  M>1  or  else  a  mixed  boundary  condition  should  be  included  in 
GASP. 

THPFF-DTMFNSTQNAL  INJECTOR 

The  efficient  mixing  of  a  fuel  jet  in  a  supersonic  air  stream  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  a  supersonic  combustion  ramjet  engine.  Research  being  conducted  by  the 
experimental  research  branch,  advanced  propulsion  division,  aero  propulsion  and  power 
directorate  is  aimed  at  understanding  the  structure  present  in  such  mixing  flows.  Research 
is  also  being  conducted  into  various  means  of  enhancing  the  fuel/air  mixing  in  SCRAMJET 
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combustors.  It  is  desirable  to  be  able  to  simulate  such  flow  fields  so  as  to  help  in  the 
process  of  understanding  such  flows  and  in  performing  parametric  investigations  of  mixing 
enhancement  techniques.  A  preliminary  numerical  study  of  the  strut  mounted  injector  flow 
has  thus  been  performed. 

The  geometry  considered  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  Air  at  freestream  mach  number  equal 
to  1.906  approaches  the  strut  base  from  above  and  below.  Helium  is  injected  from  a 
circular  orifice  in  the  strut  base  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  freestream  flow.  The  helium  jet 
exits  at  M=1  with  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  air  in  the  freestream  (51.59  kPa).  The 
momentum  ratio  of  jet  to  freestream  ( {py)jl{pV)^  )  was  equal  to  0.187. 

The  grid  used  to  describe  the  geometry  is  shown  in  Figures  16  and  17.  The  grid  was 
generated  by  using  the  GRIDGEN  software  developed  for  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base.  Figure  16  depicts  the  inflow,  sidewall,  strut  surface,  and  symmetry  boundary  of  the 
grid.  Figure  17  shows  a  close-up  of  the  grid  in  the  vicinity  of  the  injector. 

The  left  most  plane  (i=0)  shown  in  figure  16  is  the  inlet  plane.  The  streamwise  velocity 
profile  at  the  inlet  plane  was  specified  by  curve  fitting  experimental  data  obtained  by 
researchers  in  the  experimental  research  branch.  The  Maise  and  McDonald  curve  fit  given 
by  equations  1-4  was  used  for  this  purpose.  The  friction  velocity  was  determined  to  be 
approximately  23.63  m/s.  The  static  temperature  was  obained  from  the  Crocco-Busemann 
relation.  The  freestream  static  pressure  was  assumed  to  be  uniform  at  the  inlet  and  equal  to 
51.59  kPa.  The  back  surface  (k=0)  was  specified  as  a  free  slip  wall.  This  surface  was 
placed  at  the  location  of  the  boundary  layer  edge.  Likewise  the  top  most  boundary  (j=jdim; 
not  shown)  was  specified  as  a  firee  slip  wall  at  a  location  equal  to  the  boundary  layer  edge. 
The  strut  was  treated  as  a  no  slip,  no  penetration,  adiabatic  wall. 

The  grid  was  comprised  of  three  zones.  The  first  zone,  located  above  the  strut,  was  set 
up  to  solve  the  thin-layer  equations  in  a  space  marching  manner  using  a  second  order 
upwind  combined  with  Roe/Harten  FDS  and  the  Baldwin-Lomax  turbulence  model.  The 
second  and  third  zones,  placed  behind  the  strut  were  global  iteration  zones  in  which  the  full 
Navier-Stokes  equations  were  solved  using  the  first  order  Roe/Harten  flux  function  and  the 
Baldwin-Lomax  turbulence  model.  The  first  zone  contained  24  cells  in  the  streamwise 
direction  (x),  56  cells  in  the  wall  normal  direction  (y),  and  68  cells  in  the  spanwise 
direction  (z).  The  first  cell  above  the  strut  was  located  at  =  3.  Zones  two  and  three 
were  each  comprised  of  96  cells  in  the  streamwise  direction,  56  cells  in  the  wall  normal 
direction,  and  68  cells  in  the  spanwise  direction.  The  total  grid  structure  consisted  of 
822,528  cells. 
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The  problem  statement,  grid  structure,  and  boundary  conditions  for  simulating  the  3-D 
injector  have  been  completed.  However,  the  complete  solution  of  the  flow  on  the  finest 
grid  was  not  obtained  during  the  study.  Calculations  of  the  3-D  injector  flow  were  made 
using  a  two  level  mesh  sequence  arrangement.  The  solution  on  the  "coarse"  grid  (approx. 
102,000  cells)  was  obtained  to  an  overall  residual  of  4.5  (10‘^)  after  approximately  480 
cycles.  The  program  then  halted  due  to  a  math  library  error  in  computation.  The  program 
attempted  to  take  the  square  root  of  a  negative  number.  The  most  likely  cause  of  the 
problem  is  overexpansion.  At  the  edge  of  the  strut  and  at  the  edge  of  the  injector,  strong 
expansions  exist.  Past  work  in  simulating  baseflows  (Diewert,  1987)  has  revealed  that 
numerical  undershoots  may  cause  the  predicted  pressure  to  become  negative.  The  solution 
subsequently  halts  due  to  a  floating  point  exception  or  math  library  error.  In  order  to  solve 
this  problem,  a  lower  CFL  number  should  be  used.  Also,  the  grid  structure  near  the  strut 
surface  should  be  compressed  so  that  the  cells  in  the  vicinity  of  the  expansions  are  smaller. 
The  grid  will  then  more  accurately  resolve  the  sharp  gradients  that  exist  in  those  regions. 

CONCLUSIONS 

An  assessment  of  GASP  for  predicting  SCRAMJET  combustor  flow  fields  has  been 
completed.  The  program  was  evaluated  by  comparing  numerical  solutions  with 
experimental  data  obtained  for  supersonic  turbulent  flow  over  a  blunt  base.  The  results 
revealed  that  the  Lam-Bremhorst  low  Re  number  k-e  model  provided  the  most  accurate 
predictions.  The  Lam-Bremhorst  model  predicted  the  wake  closure  to  within  29%  and  the 
base  pressure  to  within  36%.  In  using  GASP  to  perform  parametric  studies  or  in 
answering  questions  regarding  flow  structure,  this  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind.  The  program 
should  not  be  used  to  address  questions  in  which  a  tolerance  below  =30%  is  desired. 

A  preliminary  study  of  helium  injection  into  a  Mach  2  airstream  has  been  completed. 
The  grid  stracture,  boundary  conditions,  and  problem  formulation  have  been  completed. 
An  approximate  solution  on  the  coarse  grid  (=  102,000  cells)  was  obtained  to  a  residual  of 
4.5(10"^).  The  solution  on  the  coarse  grid  was  observed  to  then  diverge.  The  calculation 
of  helium  injection  into  a  Mach  2  airstream  should  be  continued,  albeit  with  a  lower  CFL 
number.  The  current  results  were  obtained  by  starting  the  calculation  at  CFL=0.1.  The  use 
of  a  lower  CFL  number  is  not  unreasonable  for  starting  a  calculation.  The  CFL  number 
can  be  started  at  a  low  value  and  subsequently  increased  to  values  on  the  order  of  one.  The 
grid  used  in  the  vicinity  of  the  flow  separation  should  also  be  refined.  By  using  a  finer  grid 
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in  this  region,  the  sharp  gradients  will  be  better  predicted.  The  potential  for  observing 
numerical  undershoots  in  the  flow  variables  will  thus  be  minimized. 
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Figure  1:  Schematic  of  strut  mounted  injector.  The  helium  is  injected  from  the  base  of  the 
strut  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  airstream. 


M  =  2.05 


Figure  2:  Schematic  of  two-dimensional  base  flow  studied  by  Amatucci,  Dutton,  et  al., 
1992.  The  2-D  base  flow  was  used  in  the  assessment  of  turbulence  models  available  in 


8^  structure  used  to  simulate  flow  over  the  two-dimensional  base.  A  total 
of  five  (5)  zones  were  used  in  describing  the  geometry.  The  10,720  ceU  ^d  is  shown. 


Figure  4:  Streamwire  variation  of  static  pressure  oti  diffenait 
grid  densities.  y=-0.5  H. 
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Figure  9:  Streamwia  velocity  profiles  for  different 
turbulence  models  at  x=5  mm  from  the  base. 
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Figure  14:  Mach  contours  for  the  2-D  baseflow  as  obtained  from  the  Baldwin-Lomax 
turbulence  model. 
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Re  number  k-e  turbulence  model. 


Figure  16:  The  three-dimensional  grid 
hehum  into  a  Mach  2  airstream. 
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A  STUDY  OF  THE  HEAT  TRANSFER 
FOR  THE  HIGH  FLUX  HEAT  EXCHANGER 


Mike  Cutbirth 
Graduate  Student 

Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Oklahoma  State  University 


Abstract 

An  experimental  study  was  conducted  to  determine  the  heat  transfer  capabilities  of  the  high  flux 
heat  exchanger,  using  Polyalphaolefin  (PAO)  as  the  coolant.  This  study  was  completed  over  a  range  of 
coolant  temperatures  from  0  °C  to  40  °C  with  intervals  of  10  °C.  Because  PAO  was  used  as  the  coolant 
this  study  represents  an  unique  example  of  the  performance  of  the  compact  high  intensity  cooler  designed 
by  Sundstrand  under  laminar  flow.  Previously,  the  majority  of  tests  performed  on  the  compact  high 
intensity  cooler  were  for  turbulent  flow.  In  addition  to  the  heat  transfer  capabiUties,  the  study  also 
included  the  examination  of  the  dynamic  pressure  drop  across  the  high  flux  heat  exchanger,  which  has  a 
design  point  pressure  drop  of  16  psi  at  30  °C  and  4.5  kg/min.  However,  this  study  shows  that  the  pressure 
drop  is  16  psi  at  30  C  and  2.5  kg/min.  Further  dissimilarities  include  the  predicted  thermal  resistance 
and  the  calculated  thermal  resistance.  For  example  at  20  °C  the  thermal  resistance  was  calculated  at  .22 
for  a  flow  rate  of  3.5  kg/min.  and  the  predicted  thermal  resistance  was  .28  for  the  same  flow  rate. 
However,  for  a  flow  rate  of  1.5  kg/min.,  the  thermal  resistance  was  calculated  at  .29  while  the  predicted 
thermal  resistance  was  .52  for  the  same  flow  rate.  These  dissimilarities  indicate  the  need  for  an  improved 
correlation  between  the  hydraulic  and  thermal  performances  and  the  input  variables  for  laminar  flow. 
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A  STUDY  OF  THE  HEAT  TRANSFER  CAPABILITffiS 
OF  THE  HIGH  FLUX  HEAT  EXCHANGERS 


Mike  Cutbirth 


Introduction 

As  the  aircraft  electronic  systems  have  become  more  advanced,  the  power  dissipation  has  increased  while 
the  actual  size  of  the  system  has  decreased.  In  fact,  it  is  estimated  that  by  the  year  2000,  the  board-level 
heat  loads  in  these  electronic  systems  will  reach  2,000W  with  local  heat  fluxes  greater  than  100  W/cmZ . 
Therefore,  new  techniques  for  more  efficient  heat  exchangers  are  needed  to  cool  these  high-powered 
electronics.  One  such  technique  is  the  Compact  High  Intensity  Cooler,  CHIC,  that  was  developed  in  1983 
by  Sundstrand  Aerospace.  The  CHIC  is  a  liquid  single-phase  cooler  which  combines  the  thermal 
efficiency  of  multiple  jet  impingement  with  an  extended  surface  area  to  produce  a  high  effective  heat 
transfer  coefficient.  This  technique  consists  of  a  stack  of  thin  copper  orifice  laminates  and  spacer 
laminates  that  are  photo  etched  and  diffusion  bonded.  The  orifice  plate  contains  anywhere  from  50  to  200 
small  circular  holes.  These  plates  provide  a  liquid  jet  impingement  heat  transfer  on  a  target  plate,  then  is 
directed  back  to  a  drain  manifold  and  ultimately  to  a  exit  port.  The  electronics  are  connected  to  the  back 
side  of  the  target  plate.  Each  CHIC  is  1cm  x  1cm  and  allows  100  watts  of  heat  transfer.  Taking  this 
concept.  McDonnell  Douglas  developed  the  High  Flux  Heat  Exchanger,  HFHE.  The  HFHE  consists  of  20 
CHICs  in  parallel,  each  orifice  plate  contains  60  holes,  seven  laminates,  with  each  laminate  being  .1  cm 
thick.  From  this  arrangement  each  CHIC  should  be  independent  of  each  other.  Therefore,  the  total  heat 
transfer  capabUity  of  the  HFHE  is  2000  W.  Previously,  the  CHIC  devices  have  not  been  tested  for  laminar 
flow  due  to  a  highly  viscous  fluid  such  as  PAO.  In  fact  most  of  all  of  Sundstrand  model  predictions  are 
for  turbulent  flow.  Therefore,  the  performance  predictions  for  the  HFHE  must  be  extrapolated  to  laminar 


Reynolds  numbers. 


Methodology 

The  test  procedure  for  this  study  consisted  of  two  basic  parts,  the  hydraulic  tests  and  heat  transfer  tests. 
Because  of  the  limited  space  aboard  aircraft,  the  electronic  coolant  system  must  be  compact.  Therefore, 
the  pressure  drop  across  the  HFHE  needs  to  be  minimized  to  allow  for  a  small  pump.  However,  as  the 
PAO  becomes  exceedingly  viscous  as  temperature  decreases,  the  pressure  drop  across  the  HFHE  becomes 
exceedingly  large.  In  addition,  each  chic  in  the  HFHE  must  be  capable  of  transferring  100  W.  With  these 
concepts  in  mind  the  following  tests  were  performed. 


Test  Setup 

Figure  1  shows  the  experimental  configuration  of  the  test  loop.  The  coolant  starts  from  a  reservoir  which 
is  then  pumped  through  a  constant  volume  gear  pump  to  achieve  the  desired  flow  rate.  The  coolant  then 
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is  cooled  to  the  desired  temperature  using  a  shell  and  tube  heat  exchanger  with  ethylene-glycol  as  the 
cooling  fluid. 


Figure  1.  Test  Loop 


The  inlet  and  outlet  pressures  are  measure  using  two  absolute  wet-wet  pressure  transducers.  In  addition, 
the  temperature  of  the  inlet  coolant  supply  and  the  outlet  coolant  supply  are  measured  by  using 
thermocouple  probes.  Due  to  the  high  watt  intensity  needed  to  generate  the  necessary  heat  flux  and  the 
unavailability  of  commercial  heaters  that  can  handle  high  watt  intensities,  a  heat  flux  amplifier,  shown  in 
figure  2,  was  designed.  This  amplifier  allows  the  use  of  a  commercially  bought  heater,  such  as  a  Minco 
mica  heater.  The  top  of  the  amplifier  is  2.5  inches  by  2.5  inches  or  a  surface  space  of  6.25  inches  squared. 
Therefore,  the  heater  only  has  to  handle  a  watt  intensity  of  16  W/  sq.  in.  The  amplifier  is  then  reduced  in 
cross-sectional  area  to  1cm  by  1cm.  Thereby  creating  a  heat  flux  of  lOOW/sq.  cm.  To  guarantee  that  the 
heat  flux  is  uniform  throughout  the  amplifier  at  any  given  distance  from  the  CHIC  surface,  thermocouples 
are  imbedded  throughout  the  cross-section  in  three  different  planes.  In  addition,  a  thermocouple  is 
located  at  the  heater  to  indicate  when  the  steady  state  condition  has  been  satisfied. 
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Minco  Mica  Heater 


Figure  2.  Heat  Flux  Amplifier 


The  HFHE  itself  consists  of  20  CHICs  arranged  in  parallel  flow.  For  proper  testing  of  the  HFHE,  each 
CHIC  should  be  evaluated.  However,  due  to  time  constraints,  only  one  CHIC  was  tested,  shown  in  figure 
3.  The  wall  temperature  of  the  CHIC  is  needed  for  the  heat  transfer  calculations.  Therefore,  to  alleviate 
any  errors  due  to  interference  from  the  amplifier,  a  small  notch  was  made  in  the  CHIC.  Inside  this  notch 
a  thermocouple  was  imbedded. 
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Figure  3.  HFHE 
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For  each  flow  rate,  there  exists  three  variables:  the  heat  transfer  applied,  the  wall  temperature  of  the 
CHIC,  and  the  inlet  coolant  temperature.  Therefore,  to  reduce  this  to  a  single  variable,  the  thermal 
resistance  of  the  CHIC  can  be  defined  as: 


a  JT.-T,) 

- ^ 

However,  because  only  one  CHIC  is  being  tested  at  a  time,  there  is  some  heat  transfer  conducted  radially 
from  the  CHIC.  Therefore,  the  actual  heat  transferred  from  the  heater  to  the  connected  CHIC  is  less  than 
the  applied  heat  transfer.  In  McDonnell  Douglas  experiments,  the  correlation,  shown  in  figure  4,  between 
the  radially  conducted  heat  transfer  and  the  flow  rate  was  approximated  by  the  following  equation: 

^^2i^=.219-.000356(m) 

^applied 

Where:  mass  flow  rate  is  in  kg/hr 


Figure  4.  Correlation  between  Radially  Conducted  Heat  Transfer  and  Flow  Rate 


Using  this  correlation,  an  actual  heat  transfer  from  the  heater  to  the  CHIC  can  be  calculated  which  in  turn 
yields  an  updated  thermal  resistance. 


Results:  Hydraulic  Tests 
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Figure  5  shows  the  relationship  between  the  pressure  drop  and  the  flow  rate  of  the  coolant.  From  this 
figure,  it  is  evident  that  the  viscosity  of  the  coolant  is  increasing  at  a  greater  rate  as  the  temperature 
decreases.  Noting  from  this  chart  that  the  difference  in  the  pressure  drop  at  3.5  kg/min.  from  30  °C  to 
20  °C  is  3  psi  while  the  difference  in  the  pressure  drop  at  3.5  kg/min.  between  10  °C  and  0  °C  is  9  °C, 
thereby  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  difference  between  the  -10  °C  and  0  °C  will  be  much  greater 
than  9  °C.  Since  each  interval,  as  the  temperature  decreases,  will  be  larger  than  the  previous,  it  is  evident 
that  at  the  low  end  of  the  possible  temperature  range,  -40  °C,  the  pressure  drop  will  be  much  greater  than 
100  psi,  which  is  specified  as  the  design  point  pressure  drop  across  the  HFHE. 
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Figure  5.  Dynamic  Pressure  Drop  Across  the  HFHE 


Also  of  interest  is  the  assumption  that  at  the  extreme  low  temperatures,  that  the  only  concern  with  the 
pressure  drop  is  at  the  initial  startup.  In  other  words,  that  the  pressure  drop  across  the  HFHE  will 
decrease  as  the  heat  transfer  across  the  CHIC  increases.  Therefore,  the  relationship  between  the  pressure 
drop  and  the  heat  transfer  was  determined  and  is  shown  in  figure  6. 
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Figure  6.  Relationship  between  the  Dynamic  Pressure  Drop  and  the  Heat  Transfer 


From  this  figure,  it  is  evident  that  the  pressure  drop  is  independent  of  the  heat  transfer  to  the  CHIC. 
However,  this  assumes  that  the  inlet  coolant  temperature  to  the  HFHE  remains  constant. 

Results:  Heat  Transfer  Steadv-State  Tests 

Figures  7  through  1 1  show  the  relationships  between  the  thermal  resistance  and  the  flow  rate  for  the 
coolant  temperatures  0°C  through  40°C  respectively.  For  each  temperature  the  heat  transfer  data  shown 
are  for  the  corrected  heat  transfer  and  the  thermal  resistance  is  the  updated  thermal  resistance.  Also,  at 
each  temperature  the  curves  are  compared  to  the  predicted  curve  for  100  W  of  heat  transfer  to  the  CHIC. 
This  prediction  is  given  by  Sundstrand  based  on  turbulent  flow  extrapolated  to  laminar  flow  and  shown  in 
McDonnell  Douglas'  final  report  over  the  HFHE. 
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Thermal  Resistance  I  Thermal  Resistance  (Rwf) 


Figure  8.  Thermal  Resistance  for  10  °C 
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Thermai  Resistance 


Figure  9.  Thermal  Resistance  for  20  °C 


Figure  10.  Thermal  Resistance  for  30  °C 
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Figure  11.  Thermal  Resistance  for  40  °C 


From  these  figures,  it  is  evident  that  for  the  higher  flow  rates  the  predicted  thermal  resistance  is  fairly 
accurate.  However,  for  the  lower  flow  rates,  the  data  for  the  measured  and  predicted  thermal  resistance 
diverges.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  exttapolation  from  the  turbulent  flow  through  the  CHICs  to 
the  laminar  flow  through  the  CHICs  is  good  for  high  flow  rates.  However,  a  new  extrapolation  is  need  for 
the  lower  flow  rates. 

Even  though  the  design  point  for  the  HFHE  is  100  W  per  square  centimeter  of  heat  transfer,  the  thermal 
resistance  at  off-design  heat  transfer  must  also  be  considered.  Therefore,  the  relationship  between  the 
thermal  resistance  and  the  amount  of  heat  transfer  applied  to  the  CHIC  is  also  of  interest.  Figures  12 
through  16  show  this  relationship  for  the  inlet  coolant  temperatures  of  0  °C  through  40  °C,  respectively. 
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Figure  16.  Thermal  Resistance  at  40 


Summary 

From  this  data,  it  is  evident  that  future  study  is  needed.  First,  an  increase  in  accuracy  for  the  pressure 
drop  across  the  HFHE  should  be  determined.  To  accomplish  this,  a  differential  pressure  transducer  will 
be  used.  In  addition,  the  pressure  drop  needs  to  be  evaluated  for  the  entire  range  of  possible  coolant 
temperatures.  Furthermore,  all  twenty  CHICs  need  to  be  examined  to  determine  similarity  and 
independence  between  the  CHICs.  Another  possible  experiment  would  be  to  test  more  than  one  CHIC  at  a 
time  to  achieve  a  more  accurate  detennination  of  the  heat  loss  due  to  conduction  radially.  Finally,  a  study 
that  repeats  these  base  line  tests  involving  coolants  other  than  PAO  for  comparison  should  be  performed 
to  indicate  the  best  possible  coolant  for  the  HFHE. 


Nomenclature 

T  = 

1  w  — 

wall  temperature  of  the  HFHE  (C) 

Tf 

= 

inlet  coolant  temperature  (C) 

Q 

= 

applied  heat  transfer  (W/cm2) 

Qloss 

= 

heat  transfer  lost  due  to  radial  conduction  (W/cm^) 

Qnet 

= 

net  heat  transfer  (W/cm^) 

R\vf 

= 

thermal  coefficient  for  the  CHIC  [C/(W/cm2)] 

m 

= 

mass  flow  rate  (kg/hr) 
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Using  a  search  heuristic  in  an  NP-complete 
problem  in  Ashenhurst-Curtis  Decomposition. 


Craig  M.  Files 
Masters  Student 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 
University  of  Idaho 

Abstract 

This  paper  reports  on  the  application  of  several  searching 
algorithms  to  Ashenhurst-Curtis  decomposition.  A  final  search  algorithm 
is  then  presented  that  is  base  on  using  different  values  instead  of  just 
using  column  multiplicity  to  guide  the  search.  The  influence  behind 
this  algorithm  is  the  analogous  behavior  of  functional  decomposition  to 
decision  trees.  By  using  this  algorithm  2^  possible  partitions  can  be 

N*(N-^l) 

searched  by  evaluating  -  partitions. 
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Introduction 


This  paper  reports  on  the  application  of  a  search  algorithm  to  an 
NP-complete  combinatorial  problem  of  pattern  theory.  Pattern  theory  is  a 
concept  for  finding  patterns  in  discrete  and  continuous  mathematical 
functions.  This  approach  has  been  developed  at  Wright  Laboratories,  in 
an  attempt  to  find  a  more  formal  notation  of  a  pattern.  To  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  object's  "patterness"  one  has  to  be  able  to  measure 
the  complexity  of  a  pattern.  Measuring  this  complexity  must  be  robust 
enough  to  handle  many  classes  of  applications.  The  applications 
considered  by  Wright  Laboratories  include  pattern  recognition,  algorithm 
creation,  data  compression,  machine  learning,  and  logic  minimization. 
Their  approach  is  to  use  the  Ashenhurst-Curt is  decomposition  for  a 
binary  function,  called  functional  decomposition [ 1 ] . 

It  is  well  known  that  functional  decomposition  is  an  NP-complete 
problem.  Because  of  this  complexity,  the  Ashenhurst -Curtis  method  is 
rarely  used  in  industry,  while  algebraic  factorization  and  binary 
decision  diagram  methods  are  used  instead.  There  has  been,  however, 
some  recent  increase  of  interest  in  functional  decomposition  for 
applications  in  FPGA  mapping  and  PLA  decomposition [9 ] . 

The  algorithm  proposed  here  uses  heuristic  search  to  find  close  to 
minimum  decomposition.  The  reference  of  minimum  decomposition,  in  this 
paper,  means  the  smallest  representation  of  the  function  as  a 
composition  of  two  other  functions.  The  advantage  of  this  algorithm  is 
in  its  ability  to  find  solutions  of  this  exponential  problem  in 
polynomial  time.  The  algorithm  "Ashenhurst -Curt is  Search  Heuristic 
(ASH)"  is  a  reduction  method  that  looks  at  groups  of  variables.  By 
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using  a  figure  of  merit  for  each  individual  variable  in  the  group,  the 
variable  with  the  best  merit  is  then  used  to  construct  the  next  set  of 
groups.  The  rest  of  this  paper  will  discuss  Ashenhurst-Curtis 
decomposition,  previous  work  on  this  topic,  the  theory  of  ASH,  and 
results . 

2.0  Functional  Decomposition 

The  decomposition  of  a  function  is  an  expression  in  terms  of  a 
composition  of  other  functions.  For  example,  if  f  (Xj^ ,  X2  ,  .  .  ,  )  =F  (O  (3 
(Xi,X2) ,X3) ,X4)  then  the  term  to  the  right  is  a  set  of  compositions  that 
are  the  equivalence  of  f.  This  process  is  called  functional 
decomposition.  It  must  be  noted  that  functional  decomposition  has  been 
recently  formulated  for  multi-valued [9 ]  and  real-valued  functions [3 ] , 
but  in  this  paper  binary  functions  will  be  used. 

In  general,  an  N  input  function,  f:  where  B={0,1},  has  the 

set  of  input  variables  {x^  ,X2  /  .  .  ,Xj^}€X.  In  this  paper  we  will  use 
Ashenhurst-Curtis'  definition  of  trivial  decomposition  to  partition  the 
input  variables.  A  partition  is  a  collection  of  subsets  whose  union  is 
the  whole  set  and  whose  intersections  are  empty.  The  partition  is  then 
used  to  separate  the  input  variables  into  different  functions  to  form  a 
decomposition.  For  example,  if  AuB={xi , X2 ,  .  .  ^x^}  and  AnB=0,  then  the 
decomposition  can  be  written  as  f  (A,  B)  =F  (O  (A)  ,  B)  ,  where  O  and  F  are  the 
composite  functions  of  f. 

Some  simple  forms  of  decomposition: 

1.  f  (A,B)=F(0(A)  ,B) 

2.  f  (A,B)=F(0(A)  ,3(B)  ) 
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3.  f  (A,B,C)=F{0(A)  ,3(B)  ,  C) 

4.  f  (A,B,C)=F(<I>(3(A)  ,  B)  ,  C) 

In  each  of  these  cases  A^jBljC=X  and  AoB=0,  BOC=0,  and  AOC=0.  The 
decomposition  F(<1>(A),B)  is  the  most  basic  form  of  decomposition  and  is 
used  in  the  implementation  described  in  this  paper. 

A  measure  of  a  function's  complexity  is  called  the  "function 
cardinality",  and  is  defined  as  2^*M,  for  an  N  input,  M  output  function. 
For  means  of  representation  this  is  called  the  decomposed  function 
cardinality (DFC) .  DFC  is  defined  as  a  cost  of  the  minimum 
decomposition.  Since  we  are  only  evaluating  the  decomposition  of  f(A,B) 
into  F(0(A),B),  we  will  denote  the  expression  as  the  sum  of  child 
cardinality (SOCC) .  Thus,  once  a  partition  has  been  selected,  and  each 
of  the  functions  in  the  composition  have  been  found,  the  SOCC  may  be 
calculated.  The  SOCC  is  calculated  as  the  cardinality  of  O,  plus  the 
cardinality  of  F.  The  example  2.0  illustrates  calculating  the  SOCC  of  a 
given  function. 
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Example  2 . 0 


Starting  with  a  6  input  function,  cardinality  =  2^=64.  After 
decomposing  the  function,  the  netlist  of  decomposed  blocks  from 
Fig  2.0  is  created. 


inputs 

output 


SOCC  =  cardinality (O)  +  cardinality (F) 

SOCC  =  2^  *  2  +  2^  *  1=  8  *  2  +  32  =  48 

The  concept  of  the  DFC  measure  is  used  at  Wright  Labs  as  a  robust 
measure  of  pattern.  Thus,  DFC  can  be  used  in  common  pattern  recognition 
applications,  such  as  the  following  machine  learning  approaches  of 
geometric,  syntactic  and  artificial  intelligence.  DFC  has  also  been 
shown  to  be  related  to  factors  in  data  compression,  time  complexity  and 
size  complexity  of  a  circuit[8].  SOCC  is  used  because  of  its  simple  and 
obvious  implementation  of  DFC. 

A  principal  reason  that  Ashenhurst-Curtis  decomposition  hasn't  been 
used  much  for  practical  engineering  applications  is  because  of  the 
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search  complexity  that  it  involves.  To  find  the  minimum  SOCC  for  an  N 
variable  input  function  to  be  placed  in  the  form  f (A, B) =F (O  (A)  ,  B)  , 
there  are  2^  partitions  that  could  be  evaluated.  Because  of  the  number 
of  evaluations,  the  problem  as  stated  is  exponential. 

3 . 0  Previous  Work 

Several  approaches  have  been  examined  to  reduce  the  complexity  of 
finding  the  minimum  decomposition.  One  such  approach  was  the  use  of  the 
Genetic  Algorithm (GA) [6] [7] .  GAs  have  been  used  to  find  approximate 
solutions  to  NP-complete  optimization  problems [2],  so  it  looked  like  an 
appropriate  approach  to  this  problem.  But,  according  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  there  has  been  very  few,  if  any,  successful  applications  of 
genetic  algorithms  in  the  area  of  logic  synthesis. 

The  GA  is  an  evolutionary  learning  technique,  developed  by 
Holland (1975) ,  that  is  based  on  genetic  variation  and  natural  selection. 
The  GA  is  a  simulation  of  the  basic  processes  that  are  found  in  nature. 
Included  in  these  processes  are  natural  selection  and  reproduction. 
Highly  fit  individuals  are  allowed  to  reproduce  with  other  individuals 
in  the  population.  While  other,  not  fit,  individuals  will  be  removed 
from  the  population  to  make  way  for  the  newly  formed  individuals.  By 
using  this  type  of  selection,  hopefully  the  most  promising  areas  of  the 
search  space  are  explored.  The  GA  should  then  converge  towards  an 
optimal  solution  of  the  problem.  Figure  3.0  is  the  basic  pseudo-code 
for  a  GA. 
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Initialize  population 
repeat 

evaluate  population 
reproduce 
until  done; 


Fig.  3.0 

The  initial  population  is  probably  the  most  important  part  of  the 
GA.  If  the  population  is  diverse  then  the  probability  of  finding 
solutions  will  be  much  greater  than  if  the  population  is  localized  in 
one  area  of  the  search  space.  This  gives  the  GA  the  variance  that  it 
needs  to  complete  the  task.  Another  element  in  the  implementation  of 
the  GA  is  evaluating  the  population.  This  is  where  the  individuals  of 
the  population  are  given  their  fitness,  or  SOCC  in  the  case  of  the  work 
that  has  been  conducted  with  functional  decomposition. 

Another  approach  to  finding  the  best  partitions  in  Ashenhurst- 
Curtis  decomposition  is  the  method  of  increasing  row-column 
ratio (IRC) [5] .  This  search  technique  takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
the  minimum  SOCC  is  usually  found  when  there  are  very  few  row  variables. 
Row  variables  are  defined  as  the  variables  included  in  the  set  A  of  the 
expression  F(0(A),B).  Thus,  row  variables  are  the  input  variables  to 
the  composite  function  O.  Column  variables  are  then  defined  as  the 
input  variables  not  in  A,  but  are  the  elements  of  the  set  B.  The 
algorithm  IRC  evaluates  the  partitions  of  a  given  function  by  starting 
with  all  the  possibilities  of  having  one  row  variable.  This  is 
continued  until  all  the  possibilities  of  having  N  row  variables  have 
been  evaluated. 
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Both  of  these  approaches,  on  average,  found  the  minimum  SOCC 
faster  than  using  a  random  search  technique.  The  problem  was  that  the 
algorithms  didn't  guarantee  when  the  minimum  SOCC  would  be  found.  Since 
the  work  was  done  experimentally,  there  was  no  real  stopping  condition 
for  the  algorithms.  In  some  cases,  the  entire  search  space,  all  2^, 
would  have  to  be  searched  before  finding  the  minimum  SOCC. 

4.0  ASH 

The  concept  of  ASH  is  based  on  the  idea  of  representing  functional 

decomposition  as  a  decision  tree(DT),  in  the  machine  learning  paradigm. 

The  most  general  way  of'  developing  a  DT  is  to  start  building  it  from  the 

top,  or  the  root.  In  the  case  of  ASH,  we  are  concerned  with  building 

the  tree  from  the  bottom,  or  the  leaf  nodes.  Selecting  the  bottom  node 

in  the  DT  can  be  done  by  going  through  all  N  possible  variable 

combinations.  The  variable  or  node  that  has  the  most  folding,  or 

matching  elements,  is  then  chosen  as  the  best  bottom  node.  The 

following  is  an  example  of  doing  this. 

Example  4.0  -  Decision  Trees 

Given  the  following  3  input  function. 
f(a,  b,  c)=  01100110. 

Then  the  following  decision  tree  exists. 


a 


0  11  00  11  0 
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In  this  case,  using  c  as  the  bottom  node  in  the  tree  has  four 
mismatches.  The  term  mismatches  is  used  to  denote  the  elements 
under  c  that  are  not  equal.  The  result  that  is  wanted  is  to  fold 
the  elements  under  c,  but  this  can  only  occur  when  the  elements 
are  equal.  By  switching  the  nodes  in  the  tree  such  that  a  is  the 
bottom  node,  the  following  tree  results. 


a  a 

1  r^—] 

0  1  11  10  0 

In  this  configuration  there  are  no  mismatches,  thus  indicating  a 
is  the  best  candidate  for  being  the  bottom  node  of  the  tree.  Note 
that  since  there  are  no  mismatches  then  a  is  a  vacuous  variable, 
meaning  that  the  variable  has  no  relevant  effect  on  the  output  of 
the  function. 

This  process  is  then  continued  to  select  the  next  level,  and  proceeding 
until  choosing  the  top,  or  root  of  the  tree. 

The  process  of  choosing  the  bottom  level  of  nodes  in  the  tree  is 
the  same  as  selecting  all  the  possible  partitions  that  have  only  one 
column  variable.  The  column  variable  that  returns  the  best  properties 
is  then  chosen  as  the  best  possible  column  variable.  The  next  set  of 
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partitions  that  are  used  will  be  the  best  column  variable  individually 
paired  with  all  the  remaining  variables.  Which  is  N-1  possible 
partitions.  This  process  is  continued  until  there  is  only  1  possible 
partition  to  evaluate. 

The  best  partition  is  selected  using  the  following  cost  function. 
Cost  is  defined  as  finding  the  partition  with  the  smallest  column 
multiplicity,  then  finding  the  smallest  number  of  row  mismatches. 
Example  4.1  shows  the  way  ASH  uses  this  Cost  function  to  find  the 
minimum  SOCC . 

Example  4.1  -  Decision  tree  to  functional  decomposition 

Given  the  following  3  input  function 

f(a,  b,  c)  =  01010111 

The  following  decision  tree  exists 

a 


1  r 

1  0 


1  r 


1  r 
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Which  can  then  be  represented  as  the  following  decomp. 


ab\^ 


0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

-  Mismatch 

-  Mismatch 

-  Mismatch 
-  Match 


table: 


column  multiplicity  v  =2 
number  of  row  mismatches  =  3 


b  as  the  bottom  level  of  nodes  represented  as  a  decomp.  table: 


\  b 

ac  \ 


0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

-  Match 

-  Match 

-  Mismatch 

-  Match 


column  multiplicity  v  =2 
number  of  row  mismatches  =  1 

a  as  the  bottom  level  of  nodes  represented  as  a  decomp.  table: 


-  Mismatch 

-  Mismatch 

-  Mismatch 
-  Match 


column  multiplicity  v  =2 
number  of  row  mismatches  =  3 

From  the  above  three  partitions,  the  partition  with  b  as  the 
single  column  variable  is  chosen  to  be  the  best.  So  now  b  is 
^ith  the  other  2  variables  as  column  variables . 

b  and  a  as  column  variables. 


-  Mismatch 

-  Mismatch 


1 _ 0 _ 

0 

1 

1 

o 

1 

1 

1 

column  multiplicity  v  =3 
number  of  row  mismatches  =  2 
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b  and  c  as  column  variables. 


— 

0 

0 

1 

\ — 1 

1 

1 

1 

-  Mismatch 
-  Match 


column  multiplicity  v  =2 
number  of  row  mismatches  =  1 

From  the  last  two  partitions,  the  partition  with  b  and  c  as  the 
column  variables  is  chosen  to  be  the  best.  Since  the  only 
partition  that  still  exists  is  the  situation  when  all  three 
variables  are  column  variables,  means  that  ASH  is  done. 


Summary  of  ASH;  at  each  level  of  choosing  the  best  partition,  the 
variables  in  the  best  partition  are  then  paired  with  the  remaining 
individual  variables.  Figure  4.0  is  graphical  representation  of  this. 


Figure  4.0  - 

4  variable  function 

X3X.X3X4 

- 

found  to  be 

the 

best 

x^x^x. 

r ' 

-  JC, 

found  to  be 

the 

best 

1 

-  X, 

found  to  be 

the 

best 

X, 

From  Figure  4.0,  there  are  four  input  variables  to  the  function  f, 
by  using  each  variable  as  an  independent  column  variable  the  best  input 
variable  for  the  composite  function  is  chosen.  That  leaves  three  more 
variables  to  look  at,  and  the  process  continues  until  there  are  no  more 
variables  to  look  at.  At  each  level  a  new  variable  is  selected  to  be 
column  variable,  is  chosen  first,  then  X3  and  so  on.  This  process 
results  in  the  evaluation  of  4+3+2+1=10  partitions,  since  there  are  4 
partitions  to  be  evaluated  with  4  input  variables,  3  partitions  to  be 
evaluated  with  3  variables,  and  so  on.  For  an  N  input  function,  Eulers 
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.  p-  ...  .  N*(N  +  l) 

definition  gives  us  - -  evaluated  partitions.  Which  states  that 

ASH  is  a  polynomial  algorithm. 

At  some  point,  in  this  search,  ASH  will  hold  the  best  SOCC  found 
during  the  search.  From  Figure  4.0,  that  is  denoted  by  the  horizontal 
line.  This  is  the  point  when  all  the  column  variables  chosen  up  until 
this  point  will  return  the  best  SOCC.  After  this  point  any  additional 
column  variables  will  make  the  SOCC  grow  in  size. 
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33  partition:  iOOOOOOO  L-.OCC  2S6  3  1  best  part:  iiOOiiOO  30CC  48  2  4 

34  partition:  OOOOiOOO  SOCC  256  3  1  best  part:  iiOOllOC  :30CC  48  2  4 

best - partition  OOOOOiOO  2C22  2  5c-'  3  i 

BE2:T  :  partition  iiOOilOO  SOCC  48  4  0 

The  next  example  is  used  to  show  how  vacuous  variables  are  found 
and  then  implemented  as  column  variables.  Note,  the  function  being 
analyzed  is  completely  specified  so  vacuous  variables  are  specified  as 
column  variables. 


0  partition: 

Oilllili  SOCC 

256 

2 

'  best 

part 

01111111 

socc 

256 

2 

80 

1  partition: 

iOlliiii  SOCC 

256 

2 

43  best 

part: 

10111111 

socc 

256 

2 

48 

2  partition: 

11011111  SOCC 

128 

1 

:  best 

part: 

11011111 

socc 

128 

1 

0 

3  partition: 

lllOlili  SOCC 

256 

2 

!■:  best 

part: 

llOiilll 

socc 

128 

1 

0 

4  partition: 

liiiOlil  socc 

128 

1 

:  best 

part 

iioiiii: 

socc 

128 

1 

Q 

5  partition; 

lliliOll  socc 

256 

2 

!•;  {jest 

part 

11011111 

socc 

128 

1 

0 

6  partition; 

iliiilOl  socc 

128 

1 

!  {jest 

part 

11011111 

socc 

12  8 

1 

0 

7  parr it ion: 

11111110  socc 

128 

1 

:  best 

part 

ilOillll 

socc 

12  8 

1 

vacuous  variables 

8  partition: 

11010100  socc 

lb 

1 

{jest 

part 

IIOIOIOQ 

socc 

16 

1 

0 

best - 

-  partition 

11010100 

SCCC  16 

1 

0 

9  partition: 

01010100  SOCC 

48 

2 

"  best 

part 

IIOIOIOC 

socc 

ib 

0 

iO  partitic)!!: 

10010100  socc 

48 

:  best 

part : 

IIOIOIOC 

socc 

16 

1 

0 

11  partition: 

11000100  socc 

48 

■-} 

1  1)0  St 

part : 

1 1 0 1 0 1 V  c 

socc 

16 

1 

0 

12  partition: 

11010000  socc 

48 

2 

2  'best 

part : 

1 1 0 1 0  i  0  0 

socc 

16 

1 

0 

best 

-  partition 

11000100 

SCCC  48 

2 

1 

13  partition: 

01000100  socc 

144 

3 

3  best 

part : 

11010100 

socc 

1 6 

1 

0 

14  partition: 

10000100  socc 

144 

3 

2  best 

part : 

11010100 

socc 

16 

1 

0 

15  partition: 

11000000  socc 

72 

2 

1  best 

part : 

iioioioo 

socc 

16 

1 

0 

best - 

-  partition 

11000000 

SCCC  72 

2 

1 

i6  partition: 

01000000  socc 

256 

3 

2  best 

part : 

:  IIOIOIOG 

socc 

lb 

i 

0 

17  partition: 

10000000  socc 

132 

2 

1  best 

part ; 

:  llOiOlOC 

socc 

16 

1 

0 

best - 

-  partition 

10000000 

SCCC  132 

2 

1 

BEST  :  partition  iiOiOiOO  S 

OCC 

16 

:  0 

5.0  Results 

The  results  of  ASH  are  analyzed  and  compared  to  the  other  methods 
that  have  been  implemented  for  finding  the  minimum  partition.  The 
research  group  at  Wright  Laboratories  has  created  53,  8-variable,  and 
14,  12-variable  benchmark  functions  that  have  been  used  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  ASH.  The  results  where  obtained  by  using  two  software 
packages,  FLASH,  Function  Learning  and  Synthesis  Hotbed,  and  FLASHETTE. 
FLASH  was  implemented  by  the  Systems  Concepts  Group  of  the  Mission 
Avionics  Division,  Wright  Laboratory [ 6] .  FLASHETTE  is  a  smaller  version 
of  FLASH  that  is  the  implementation  of  ASH. 
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In  determining  the  effectivenes 


s  of  the  algorithms  the  following 


notation  is  used.  The  cost  for  each  function  is  1.0  if  the  minimum 


partition  has  not  been  found,  0,0  if  the  minimum  has  been  found. 

Cost  of  each  function 


Normalized  Cost  = 


number  of  functions 


This  method  shows  the  speed  in  which  the  algorithm  finds  the  optimal 


solution.  See  figures  5.0  and  5.1 


Normalized  Cost 
53-  8  variable  functions 


Fig  5.0 
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Normalized  Cost 
14- 12  variable  functions 


Fig  5.1 

The  two  figures  show  the  effectiveness  and  speed  of  ASH.  In  Fig 
5.0,  ASH  doesn't  find  the  known  minimum  two  times,  where  in  Fig  5.1  it 
finds  the  minimum  in  all  14  cases.  The  two  genetic  algorithms  that  are 
shown  have  a  stopping  condition.  This  implies  that  the  algorithm  will 
not  do  any  better  as  the  number  of  partitions  increases.  The  reason  for 
the  stopping  condition  is  that  without  it,  the  GAs  would  search  all  2^ 
partitions,  and  the  time  that  it  would  take  to  find  new  partitions  would 
grow  exponentially  since  it  didn't  want  to  reevaluate  partitions.  IRC 
in  the  two  graphs  will  continue  to  evaluate  all  2^  partitions,  and  so  as 
the  number  of  partitions  increases  its  Normalized  Error  will  approach 
zero.  Thus,  IRC  will  find  the  minimum  partition  in  the  figures  shown 
above . 
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6 . 0  Conclusions 


The  paper  proves  that  an  algorithm  can  be  successfully  applied  to 
an  NP-complete  problem  of  logic  synthesis  that  has  been  traditionally 
treated  as  very  difficult  to  solve.  The  results  demonstrated  that  our 
ASH  algorithm  is  able  to  reduce  the  search  complexity  to  a  polynomial 
complexity  on  pattern  theory  benchmarks . 

Even  though  the  algorithm  may  not  find  the  minimum  solution  every 
time,  we  feel  that  this  is  a  ^ood  start  for  actually  understanding  this 
area  of  functional  decomposition.  With  more  research  into  this  area  and 
complete  problems  in  decomposition,  Ashenhurst-Curtis 
decomposition  may  be  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  problems  in  machine 
learning  and  logic  synthesis. 
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DIRECTION  FINDING  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF 
A  NEAR  FIELD  SCATTERER 


Edward  Michael  Friel 
Graduate  Student 

Depeutment  of  Electrical  Engineering 
University  of  Dayton 

Abstract 

In  this  paper  we  consider  the  problem  of  computing  the  directions  of  arrival  of  two  closely  spaced 
signals  when  there  is  a  scatterer  in  the  near  field  of  the  antenna  array.  The  antenna  is  a  linear  array  of 
equally  spaced  dipoles  modeled  with  the  method  of  moments  (MoM).  The  spacing  between  the  dipoles  is 
X/2  so  that  the  coupling  between  the  antenna  elements  is  minimized  without  permitting  the  array  to  form 
grating  lobes.  The  scatterer  is  a  finite  length  edge  modeled  with  the  Uniform  Theory  of  Diffraction  (UTD) 
and  equivalent  currents.  The  edge  can  have  any  length  and  any  orientation  relative  to  the  antenna  array. 
The  coupling  between  the  edge  and  the  antenna  array  is  accounted  for  in  the  method  of  moments  by  using  a 
hybrid  technique  that  combines  the  Uniform  Theory  of  Diffraction  with  the  method  of  moments.  The  final 
computer  program  was  validated  by  comparing  a  special  case  with  previously  published  results.  It  is  shown 
that  the  edge  degrades  the  Multiple  Signal  Classification  (MUSIC)  algorithm's  ability  to  resolve  two  closely 
spaced  plane  waves. 
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DIRECTION  FINDING  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF 
A  NEAR  FIELD  SCATTERER 

Edward  Michael  Friel 

1.0  Introduction: 

It  is  a  straight  forward  problem  to  determine  the  angle  of  arrival  of  one  plane  wave.  This  can  be 
done  with  many  direction  finding  algorithms.  TTie  problem  becomes  more  complicated  when  two 
uncorrelated  plane  waves  are  present.  In  this  case,  the  angles  can  usually  be  resolved  if  they  are  not  too 
close  together  and  the  power  in  the  signals  is  significantly  greater  than  that  of  the  noise. 

Sometimes,  one  of  the  incident  signals  will  be  a  reflection  from  another  object.  If  this  object  is  in 
the  far  field  of  the  antenna  array,  the  signal  will  appear  as  a  correlated  plane  wave.  This  problem  can  be 
overcome  by  using  a  technique  known  as  data  smoothing  before  applying  the  direction  finding  algorithm.  If 
the  object,  however,  is  in  the  near  field  of  the  antenna,  the  scattered  field  will  be  a  spherical  wave  and  not  a 
plane  wave.  This  case  results  if  the  nearby  scatterer  is  an  airplane  wing  or  even  the  inside  of  the  antenna's 
radome.  It  is  the  objective  of  this  research  to  study  these  near  field  reflections  on  a  direction  finding 
algorithm's  ability  to  resolve  two  closely  spaced  plane  waves. 

The  problem  is  shown  graphically  in  figure  1.  Two  uniform  plane  waves  are  incident  on  both  the 
antenna  array  and  a  nearby  scatterer.  Since  the  scatterer  is  in  the  near  field  of  the  antenna,  the  reflected 
waves  from  it  are  spherical  and  not  planar.  These  interfering  waves  are  also  correlated  with  the  incident 
plane  waves  and  cause  errors  in  calculating  the  angles  of  arrival  of  the  two  plane  waves. 

Specifically,  the  antenna  is  a  linear  array  of  equally  spaced  dipoles.  The  scatterer  is  a  nearby  finite 
length  edge  representing  an  airplane  wing.  The  antenna  array  was  modeled  using  the  method  of  moments 
[1,2,3].  The  spherical  waves  from  the  edge  were  computed  using  the  Uniform  Theory  of  Diffraction  (UTD) 
[3, 4,5,6].  The  Multiple  Signal  Classification  (MUSIC)  algorithm  was  used  to  determine  the  angles  of 
arrival  [7,8]. 
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1 


2 


M 


Figure  1:  Geometry  of  the  Array  and  Sources 

2.0  Modeling  the  Antenna  Array: 

The  antenna  array  is  modeled  using  a  reaction  integral  equation.  This  equation  is  reduced  to  a 
system  of  linear  equations  using  the  method  of  moments.  The  system  of  equations  is  solved  using  linear 
algebra  techniques  to  yield  the  current  on  the  antenna.  The  current  at  the  antenna  terminals  is  multiplied  by 
the  load  impedance  to  yield  the  actual  voltages  at  the  terminals. 

The  reaction  integral  equation  for  an  arbitrary  scatterer  is  shown  below 

\a.E-  -  M^H-)ds  =  (1) 

s  s 

m  =  1, 2, 3, 

where  J  and  M  are  the  m‘^  testing  functions,  and  are  the  scattered  fields,  and  E'  and  H'  are 
the  incident  fields.  Since  the  wire  is  non  magnetic,  the  equivalent  magnetic  current  is  zero  and  we  have 
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(2) 


l^rn  'E^ds  =  - J7„  •  E  ds. 

S  S 

Next,  we  expand  as  a  series  using  piecewise  sinusoids  [3],  This  yields 

jj.Xl.Kds  = 

.V  n=\  s 

In  this  expression  is  the  field  from  one  piecewise  sinusoidal  mode  and  is  the  complex  current. 
The  piecewise  sinusoidal  expansion  on  one  dipole  element  is  shown  graphically  in  figure  2. 


Figure  2:  Piecewise  Sinusoidal  Current  Expansion  on  One  Dipole 

The  testing  functions,  J^,  are  also  piecewise  sinusoids.  In  general  for  the  m"’  mode  of  the  expansion  we 
have 


N 

^hjjmKds  =  -jj^E'ds  m=  1,  2,  3,  . . . ,  N. 

s  c 


(4) 


This  can  be  expressed  as  [3] 


N 

=  K  m  =  l,2,...,N 

n-\ 

=  jyn.  Kds  =  -jj^Eds 

^  s 


(5) 

(6) 
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where  is  the  mutual  coupling  between  modes  m  and  n,  /„  and  are  the  currents  at  mode  n  and  m 
respectively,  is  the  excitation  at  mode  m,  E'  is  the  incident  field  and  ds  is  along  the  dipole, 

2.1  Modeling  the  Nearby  Scatterer: 


The  effects  of  a  nearby  scatterer  on  the  antenna  array  can  be  included  by  slightly  modifying  the 
method  of  moments  [3  pp.  500-510,  9],  For  convenience  we  first  express  the  reaction  integrals  using  inner 
product  notation.  In  particular 

and  K.  =  (7) 

To  account  for  the  presence  of  the  nearby  scatterer,  we  modify  each  of  these  integrals.  The  terms  and 
VL  become 

Z_  =  K  =  <j,.E‘+bE‘>  <8) 

where  (a  )  is  the  field  from  the  mode  scattered  by  the  edge  and  (b  E^ )  is  the  incident  field  scattered 


by  the  edge.  Mathematically  we  have 

Z™,  =  <•/.,£.’>  +  w 

Z™  =  Z_  +  (10) 

K  =  </..£■>  +  <J..bE‘>  (11) 

V.  =  V’.  +  V'.'  (12) 

i(Z..  +  z;.)/.=(l'.  +  v'.‘)  m  =  1.2,...,JV  (13) 

rt  =  l 


//z 

The  matrix  element  Z^  is  calculated  by  reacting  the  field  from  the  n  mode  of  current  on  the 
array  with  the  current  on  the  mode  of  the  array.  Similarly  the  matrix  element  Z^^  is  calculated  by 

reacting  the  field  scattered  by  the  object  from  the  mode  of  current  on  the  array  with  the  current  on  the 
mode  of  the  array.  In  a  similar  way,  the  excitation  vector,  is  calculated  by  reacting  the  incident 

electric  field  with  the  mode  of  current.  The  vector  is  computed  by  reacting  the  mode  of 
current  with  the  portion  of  the  incident  field  that  is  scattered  from  the  nearby  object. 

2.2  Equations  for  the  Edge: 

The  geometry  used  to  determine  Z^^  and  is  shown  in  figure  3 
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Figure  3:  Geometry  for  Determining  and 

where  F  =  vector  from  the  origin  to  a  point  on  the  segment  of  the  edge 
r  =  vector  from  origin  to  the  observation  point 
/?!  =  vector  from  origin  to  one  end  of  a  segment  edge 
I  ’  =  vector  along  the  direction  of  edge 

/?,o  =  vector  from  one  end  of  a  segment  on  edge  to  the  observation  point 

R  =  vector  from  the  point  on  edge  to  the  observation  point 

—  unit  vector  in  direction  of  radiation  from  the  antenna  element 

The  observation  point  shown  is  arbitrary  but  is  actually  on  the  dipole  array  for  our  particular  problem.  To 
calculate  the  field  scattered  by  the  edge  we  use  equivalent  currents  and  UTD.  However,  the  observation 
point  IS,  m  general,  m  the  near  field  of  the  edge.  Therefore,  the  edge  is  broken  up  into  segments  such  that 
the  observation  point  is  in  the  far  field  of  each  segment.  The  far  field  radiation  integral  may  then  be  used  to 
compute  the  field  scattered  by  the  edge.  This  analysis  is  for  the  impedance  matrix  However,  the 

vector  is  computed  in  a  similar  way  by  substituting  the  incident  field  for  and  the  direction  of  arrival 
for  Uj. 
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To  calculate  the  field  scattered  by  the  edge  we  first  define  the  vector  V  as 

1 


V(I) 


=  -I- 


R 


■dV 


(14) 


where  R  is  shown  in  figure  3,  P  is  the  propagation  constant,  I  is  the  equivalent  electric  or  magnetic  current 
on  the  edge,  and  the  integration  is  along  the  length,  1',  of  the  edge.  Using  this  vector,  the  magnetic  and 
electric  vector  potentials  are  respectively 


A  =  ^iv(r) 
F  =  zv{r) 


(15) 

(16) 


where  I®  is  the  equivalent  electric  current  and  I"'  is  the  equivalent  magnetic  current  on  the  edge.  To  find 
the  scattered  field  we  make  the  usual  far  field  approximations.  Referring  back  to  figure  3,  we  see  that  the 
distance  in  the  denominator  of  (14)  may  be  approximated  by  Rjq  while  the  phase  term  is  more  sensitive. 
To  calculate  this,  we  note  that 

R  =  (r-F)  =  f-{R,+V)  =  {r-R,)-V  (17) 

but 

^,0  =  ^  -  Rx  (18) 

Therefore, 

R  =  R^o-l'  (19) 


The  magnitude  of  R  is 

1^1  =  m,-V){R,,-V)f  =  {Rl-1R,,V+Vf 


(20) 


Using  the  Binomial  expansion,  we  can  express  the  magnitude  of  R  as 


R  =  R^o-^xo-l' 


(21) 


Using  this  in  (14)  we  have, 


V(7) 


"Jp^io 


4kR 


10  r 


J/(/')e"^l 


+Jp^io  •  ^  ’ 


dr. 


The  equivalent  electric  current  is  given  by  the  expression  [4] 


(22) 
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(23) 


where  Ti  is  the  intrinsic  impedance  of  free  space,  Dg  is  the  soft  or  parallel  diffraction  coefficient  of  the  edge, 
incident  electric  field  at  on  the  edge,  and  and  I  are  defined  in  figure  3.  Substituting  this 
expression  into  (22)  yields. 


V{V)  = 


471/?, ol  TlP 


After  performing  the  integration  and  substituting  into  (15)  we  have 


A  = 


>P.-^  sin(p,^) 


-  P^(Ao~«.)-  (26) 

Similarly,  the  equivalent  magnetic  current  is 

=  -JhM/'i  (g, (4). 

where  HXL)  ‘s  the  incident  magnetic  field  on  the  edge,  and  Dj,  is  the  hard  or  perpendicular  diffraction 
coefficient.  Combining  (27),  (22),  and  (16)  yields 


^  -eriV^e  ■'P''"’  -A  -  . 

p  —  _ ^  d  /TT/t 


P47C/?|, 


(P.f) 


The  far  field  due  to  the  equivalent  electric  current  on  the  edge  is 


=  -jai[A-(AR)] 


H,  =  -IRXEJ 
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where  the  radial  component  of  has  been  subtracted  out  since  we  are  in  the  far  field.  Similarly  the  far 
field  due  to  the  equivalent  magnetic  current  is 

Hp  =  -7C0[F-(F-^)]  4  =  r][HpXRl  (30) 

Since  only  the  electric  field  affects  the  wire,  the  scattered  field  at  the  antenna  is 

Esca,  =  -  j(or\(FxR).  (31) 

/V  ^ 

From  figure  3  we  see  that  since  the  observation  point  is  in  the  far  field,  R  ~  R^q  .  This  substitution  is  made 
because  R  varies  along  the  segment  of  the  edge  while  /?jq  is  constant  for  each  segment.  Therefore,  the 

expression  for  the  electric  field  scattered  by  the  edge  is 

Escat  =  +  j(0(AR,^)  -  ;coti(FxFio)  (32) 

where  A  is  given  by  (25)  and  F  by  (28).  This  expression  is  used  to  compute  both  and  V^.  For 

in  (25)  and  in  (28)  are  from  the  piecewise  sinusoidal  currents  on  the  antenna.  For  these 

fields  are  from  the  incident  plane  waves. 

2.3  Computer  Program  Validation: 

The  dipole  array  with  the  nearby  edge  was  programmed  in  FORTRAN  using  the  method  of 
moments  as  described  previously.  Instead  of  writing  the  entire  code  from  scratch,  an  existing  thin  wire 
method  of  moments  code  was  used  to  model  the  antenna  without  the  edge  [2].  This  code  can  model  almost 

any  thin  wire  antenna  and  has  been  validated  with  several  examples.  Therefore,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
write  subroutines  to  include  Z^^  and  of  (13)  and  incorporate  them  into  the  program.  The  final  program 

was  validated  by  comparing  the  results  to  previously  published  work. 

There  are  several  antenna  parameters  such  as  gain,  radiation  pattern,  and  input  impedance  that  may 
be  used  to  validate  an  antenna  code.  While  the  gain  and  radiation  pattern  are  not  very  sensitive  to  modeling 
errors,  it  is  well  known  that  the  input  impedance  is  very  sensitive  to  the  antenna  model  [3].  Therefore,  this 
parameter  was  used  to  validate  the  computer  code. 

The  input  impedance  is  calculated  by  operating  the  antenna  in  the  transmitting  mode.  In  this  mode 
the  voltage  used  to  excite  the  antenna  is  divided  by  the  complex  current  that  results  at  the  antenna  terminals. 
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This  operating  condition  is  slightly  different  from  the  receiving  mode  used  to  determine  the  angles  of 
arrival.  However,  it  serves  to  adequately  validate  the  code  since,  from  a  programming  point  of  view,  it  is 
only  a  slightly  different  problem. 

To  validate  the  computer  code,  the  input  impedance  of  the  antenna  in  figure  4  was  calculated.  In 
this  problem,  we  have  a  Xll  vertical  dipole  just  above  a  perfectly  conducting  surface.  This  surface  extends 
to  infinity  in  one  direction  but  bends  by  90°  in  the  other  direction.  At  the  bend,  the  horizontal  edge  is  20 
wavelengths  long.  This  is  very  similar  to  the  problem  in  [3  p.  502-504]  in  which  an  infinitely  long  edge  is 
near  a  monopole  mounted  on  a  perfectly  conducting  surface.  In  [3]  it  is  shown  that  as  the  edge  is  moved 
away  from  the  monopole,  the  input  impedance  oscillates  about  the  value  of  the  monopole  on  an  infinite 
ground  plane.  For  our  problem  in  figure  4,  we  expect  a  similar  behavior. 


Figure  4:  Dipole  with  Nearby  Edge 

Figure  5  shows  the  real  and  imaginary  parts  of  the  input  impedance  as  a  function  of 'd'  for  the 
problem  in  figure  4.  Notice  that  as  the  edge  is  moved  away  from  the  dipole,  the  impedance  oscillates  as 
expected.  Notice  also  that  the  oscillations  decay  as  the  edge  is  moved  away  from  the  dipole.  This  is 
expected  since  the  edge  will  naturally  have  less  effect  on  the  dipole.  In  the  limit  as 'd'  approaches  infinity. 
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the  input  impedance  is  equal  to  the  no  edge  case.  These  graphs  are  very  similar  to  the  impedance  graphs  for 
the  monopole  on  a  perfectly  conducting  surface  with  a  nearby  edge  [3,  p.  504]. 

3.0  Direction  of  Arrival  Estimation: 

The  directions  of  arrival  of  the  incident  plane  waves  were  determined  using  the  multiple  signal 
classification  (MUSIC)  algorithm  [7,8].  This  method  starts  by  finding  the  covariance  matrix  from  the 
output  of  the  antenna  array.  This  matrix  is  decomposed  into  its  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors.  By 
examining  the  eigenvalues,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  number  of  signals  and  which  eigenvectors 
correspond  to  the  signal  plus  noise  subspace  and  which  correspond  to  the  noise  only  subspace.  The  pseudo 
spectrum  is  determined  by  searching  for  the  angles  of  arrival  whose  direction  vector  is  orthogonal  to  the 
noise  only  subspace. 

Mathematically,  we  have  [8] 

(33) 

k^\ 

where  xjCt)  is  the  signal  at  the  sensor,  uij^(t)  is  narrow  band  signal,  and  0|^  is  the  angle  of  arrival  of  the 
signal  with  respect  to  the  array  axis.  In  vector  notation  we  have 


K 


X{t)  =  Vm  ^  u,  (0  a(e,  )  +  n(t) 

k=\ 

(34) 

where 

^  |■g-yMcos(e^) 

Vm 

^--/P^wcos(0*)]r 

(35) 

In  matrix  notation  we  have 

X{t)  =  A  u{t)  +  nit) 

(36) 

where 

l^it)  [Uyit),  U2it), Uj^it) 

(37) 

n(t)  =  [  n,  it),n2it),...,n^it)f 

(38) 

and 

A  =  ^[aie^),  a(Q2 ^(0^^ )] . 

(39) 
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The  covariance  matrix  for  the  array  is 


R=E[x{t)x^{t)]  (40) 

where  X^ (t)  is  the  Hermitian  transpose  of  x(t).  This  simplifies  to 

R  =  AE[  u(t)  u"it)  ]A^  +E[  n(t)  ]  =  A  A"  +  /.  (41) 


The  covariance  matrix,  R,  is  decomposed  into  its  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors.  There  will  be  K 
eigenvalues  associated  with  the  K  signals  and  M  -  K  eigenvalues  associated  with  the  noise  power.  As  long 
as  the  signal  power  is  significantly  greater  than  the  noise  power,  it  will  be  possible  to  identify  which 
eigenvalues  correspond  to  the  signals  and  which  to  the  noise.  The  noise  eigenvectors  are  then  determined 
from  the  noise  eigenvalues.  The  pseudo  spectrum  is  then  obtained  by  searching  for  direction  vectors  that 
are  orthogonal  to  the  noise  only  subspace  spanned  by  the  noise  eigenvectors.  This  can  be  expressed 
mathematically  as 


“A/  _ 

IIP,"  <.(6^^ 


(42) 


i=K+\ 


where  Pf  are  the  noise  only  eigenvectors  and  a(0)  is  defined  in  (35). 

3.1  Results: 

A  near  field  scatterer  will  have  adverse  effects  on  the  MUSIC  algorithm’s  ability  to  resolve  two 
closely  space  plane  waves.  This  is  demonstrated  with  the  antenna  array  in  figure  6.  In  this  case  we  have  a 
10  Element  vertical  dipole  array  with  a  20  wavelength  long  horizontal  edge  in  the  near  field.  Two 
uncorrelated  plane  waves  separated  by  5  MHz  are  incident  on  both  the  array  and  the  edge.  The  edge 
scatters  spherical  waves  toward  the  antenna  array  which  degrades  the  direction  finding  algorithm’s  ability  to 
resolve  the  two  plane  waves. 

Figure  7  demonstrates  the  results  with  signals  at  45°  and  52°  relative  to  the  array  axis.  The  ideal 
curve  assumes  that  there  is  no  edge  present  and  also  that  there  is  no  coupling  between  the  antenna  elements. 
This  is  the  best  possible  case  and  indicates  that  the  signals  can  be  resolved.  The  solid  curve  indicated 
without  the  edge  shows  the  output  of  the  moment  method  code  without  the  edge  present.  This  curve  takes 
into  account  all  the  mutual  coupling  between  the  antenna  elements  but  does  not  include  the  coupling  due  to 
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the  edge.  It  represents  the  actual  spectrum  that  would  appear  at  the  antenna  elements  without  the  edge 
being  present.  This  is  equivalent  to  setting  and  in  (13)  to  zero.  Again,  we  see  that  the  two  signals 

can  be  resolved.  This  case  can  be  greatly  improved  by  compensating  for  the  antenna  element  coupling  as 
shown  in  [10,11].  The  third  curve  shows  the  spectrum  when  the  edge  is  included.  This  corresponds  to 
including  and  in  (13).  In  this  case  we  see  that  the  two  signals  can  no  longer  be  resolved. 

Figure  8  shows  a  vertical  edge  in  front  of  an  antenna  array.  The  results  for  this  case  are  shown  in 
figure  9.  Again,  the  ideal  curve  assumes  that  the  edge  is  not  in  picture  and  that  there  is  no  coupling  between 
the  antenna  elements.  In  this  case,  the  two  plane  waves  can  be  clearly  resolved.  The  solid  curve  represents 
the  spectrum  obtained  from  the  method  of  moments  code  without  the  edge.  The  two  signals  can  be  clearly 
resolved  but  their  calculated  angles  of  arrival  deviate  slightly  from  the  true  angles.  The  dotted  curve  shows 
the  effect  of  the  edge.  In  this  case,  only  one  signal  is  found  in  the  spectrum.  The  coupling  between  the 
antenna  elements  and  the  edge  prevent  the  MUSIC  algorithm  from  separating  the  two  signals  even  though 
they  are  20®  apart. 


Figure  8:  10  Element  Dipole  Array  with  Nearby  Vertical  Edge 
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Figure  9:  MUSIC  Spectrum  for  10  Element  Array  with  Nearby  Vertical  Edge 

4.0  Summary  and  Conclusions; 


Aircraft  us  antenna  arrays  to  determine  the  angles  of  arrival  of  incident  radiation.  Objects  such  as 
a  nearby  airplane  wing  or  even  the  inside  of  the  antenna's  radome  may  reflect  this  energy  toward  the 
antenna  array  that  is  receiving  the  signals.  As  shown  in  this  report,  these  reflections  can  alter  the  calculated 
angles  of  arrival  or  even  cause  the  two  signals  to  appear  as  one. 

The  antenna  array  and  near  field  scatterer  were  modeled  using  the  method  of  moments.  This  was 
done  by  expanding  a  standard  computer  program.  The  original  code  can  model  virtually  any  thin  wire 
antenna.  However,  to  simplify  calculating  the  extra  terms  due  to  the  edge,  the  program  was  limited  to 
parallel  antenna  elements  such  as  dipoles. 
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The  near  field  scatterer  was  modeled  as  a  finite  length  edge.  Mathematically,  the  edge  was 
modeled  using  the  Uniform  Theory  of  Diffraction  (UTD).  The  edge  could  have  any  orientation  and  any 
length.  However,  since  the  length  of  the  edge  may  cause  the  array  to  be  in  the  near  field,  the  edge  was 
broken  up  into  segments.  The  scattered  field  from  the  edge  was  then  calculated  by  summing  up  the  field 
from  each  segment.  This  simplified  the  mathematics  because  the  edge  could  be  made  small  enough  so  that 
the  array  was  in  the  far  field  of  each  segment. 

The  final  computer  program  was  validated  by  comparing  a  special  case  to  previously  published 
work.  This  was  done  by  computing  the  input  impedance  of  a  dipole  with  a  nearby  horizontal  edge.  The 
input  impedance  was  chosen  because  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  very  sensitive  to  modeling  errors.  It  was 
shown  that  the  impedance  behaved  as  expected  thereby  validating  the  computer  program. 

The  nearby  edge  was  shown  to  have  adverse  effects  on  the  MUSIC  spectrum.  In  the  first  case,  a 
horizontal  edge  was  placed  in  the  near  field  at  one  end  of  the  array.  This  represents  scattering  by  an 
airplane  wing.  It  was  seen  that  the  presence  of  the  edge  caused  the  two  plane  waves  to  appear  as  one  signal. 
Next,  a  vertical  edge  was  placed  in  front  of  the  antenna  array.  This  represents  scattering  from  a  near  field 
object  such  as  the  antenna  radome.  It  was  shown  that  this  also  caused  the  two  plane  waves  to  be 
inseparable. 

It  has  been  shown  in  previous  work  that  it  is  possible  to  compensate  for  coupling  effects.  This  was 
shown  in  [10,11]  where  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  mutual  coupling  between  antenna  elements  can  be 
virtually  eliminated  so  that  the  actual  spectrum  is  approximately  equal  to  the  ideal  case.  This  was  done  by 
multiplying  the  signals  at  the  antenna  terminals  by  a  terminal  impedance  matrix  derived  from  the  method  of 
moments  impedance  matrix.  It  should  be  possible  to  account  for  the  coupling  between  the  dipole  and  the 
edge  in  a  similar  way.  For  the  edge,  it  is  also  important  to  compensate  for  the  diffraction  of  the  incident 
waves  by  the  edge.  This  factor  is  more  difficult  to  compensate  for  and  needs  further  investigation. 
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Abstract 

A  two-photon  fluorometer  was  built  using  a  tunable,  single-mode  Ti:sapphire  laser.  Fluorescence  excitation 
spectra  obtained  using  this  instrument  can  be  used  as  a  reference  to  correct  for  the  square  of  the  incident 
intensity  in  spectra  taken  with  mode-locked,  and  some  multimode  sources.  The  obvious  disadvantage  of  this 
instrument  was  the  inherent  loss  of  sensitivity,  which  was  greater  than  five  decades.  However,  this 
instrumentation  does  allow  for  the  collection  of  two-photon  excitation  spectra,  of  molecules  with  high  cross- 
sections,  without  noise  due  to  second-order  coherence  effects. 
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OBTAINING  THE  CORRECTION  FACTORS  FOR 
TWO-PHOTON  INDUCED  FLUORESCENCE 
COVERING  THE  TLSAPPHIRE  TUNING  RANGE 


Keith  D.  Grin  stead,  Jr. 

Introduction 

Jet  fuel  is  not  only  the  major  fuel  of  an  aircraft,  but  also  serves  as  the  primary  coolant  and  lubricant.  Due  to 
this  triad  of  duties,  jet  fuels  have  become  a  complex  mixture  of  hundreds  of  compounds,  each  ideally  designed 
for  a  specific  duty.  Unfortunately,  the  fuels  are  not  completely  characterized  nor  are  the  additives.  This 
means  that  a  fuel  or  additive  is  found  to  be  good  or  bad  by  trial  and  error.  Serendipitously,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  two-photon  fluorescence  emission  spectra  were  different  for  each  class  of  fuel.  Such  data  seem 
capable  of  determining  the  quality  of  the  commercially  available  fuels.  In  order  for  any  rapid  screening 
technique  to  be  fully  developed  and  robust,  the  molecules  responsible  for  these  signals  must  be  found.  To 
this  end,  the  two-photon  excitation  spectra  of  each  fuel  and  the  additives  must  be  acquired. 

Discussion  of  Problem 

In  two-photon  excited  flour,  a  molecule  simultaneously  absorbs  two  red  photons  whose  energies  add  to  equal 
that  of  the  energy  difference  between  the  ground  and  first  excited  state.  This  absorption  process  will  depend 
upon,  F,  the  squared  instantaneous  photon  flux^  (since  it  requires  the  simultaneous  presence  of  two  photons). 
Also,  using  the  same  argument,  the  absorption  is  dependant  upon  the  focal  spot  size.^  Therefore,  the  ideal 
source  would  pack  all  of  it's  photons  into  a  short  pulse  with  a  well  defined  and  reproducible  special  profile  for 
tight  focusing  in  hopes  that  the  signal,  S,  would  be  proportionate  to  <F>.  Unfortunately  it  is  difficult  to 
measure  the  <P>  directly  and  generally  one  only  has  a  reference  which  follows  the  average  laser  intensity 
squared,  <l>^.  Second-order  coherence  is  then  defined  as,  <F>/<I>^,  which  is  not  independent  of  wavelength 
in  tunable  pulsed  lasers  and  often  changes  markedly  within  the  tuning  range  of  a  dye  or  solid-state  laser.^ 
The  resultant  excitation  spectrum  therefore  has  distortions  due  to  second-order  coherence  and  appears 
'flared'  on  its  edges.  There  are  several  different  ways  presented  in  the  literature  to  deal  with  this  problem  and 
many  others,  including  the  method  we  chose. 

Three  techniques  have  been  established  to  provide  correction  factors  necessary  to  correct  for  second-order 
coherence  while  obtaining  two-photon  excitation  spectra;  obtain  the  strength  directly  by  three  wave  mixing," 
correct  with  a  second  harmonic  generation  detector,®  or  ratio  the  signal  to  a  reference  compound  whose 
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spectra  was  obtained  with  a  single-mode  laser.®  Correction  by  a  SHG  detector  has  been  done  successfully 
with  a  10  Hz  Q-switched  YAG.  This  allows  for  quick  acquisition  of  spectra  with  the  pulsed-dye  laser  as  long 
as  the  user  is  willing  to  change  dye  multiple  times  and  deal  with  a  large  amount  of  data  manipulation.  One 
disadvantage  of  this  method  would  be  the  inability  to  compare  compounds  by  not  being  able  to  obtain  their 
relative  two-photon  cross-sections. 

A  method  of  correcting  for  the  second  order  coherence  of  a  laser  while  measuring  a  nonlinear  optical 
phenomenon  is  by  the  use  of  a  chemical  standard.^  Unfortunately,  this  optimal  method,  developed  by  Lytle 
et.  al.,  of  using  bis-MSB  presently  has  correction  factors  that  only  cover  the  yellow  to  red  ( 550  -  700  nm )  dye 
laser  region.  In  order  for  true  two-photon  spectroscopic  studies  to  be  available  to  the  user  of  the  relatively  new 
self  mode-locked  Ti:sapphire  lasers,  chemical  standard(s)  must  be  obtained  to  cover  its  tuning  range  (  700- 
1000  nm  ).  The  compound  used  to  cover  the  visible  region,  bis  (  o-methylstyryl )  benzene,  (bis-MSB),  would 
be  a  poor  choice  to  cover  this  new  region  due  to  its  blue  absorption.  Another  group  of  compounds  will  have 
to  be  evaluated,  namely  the  coumarins.  Coumarin  480  has  an  absorption  band  that  nearly  mimics  the  first 
mirror  set  for  a  mode-locked  Ti. sapphire.®  So  using  Coumarin  480  and  a  single-mode  Ti:sapphire  laser,  a  two- 
photon  chemical  reference  will  be  obtained. 

Methodology 

A  Schwartz  single-mode  Ti:sapphire  (  Titan-cw )  was  pumped  with  6  W  from  an  all  lines,  small  frame  Spectra 
Physics  Argon  ion  laser  (2020).  This  resulted  in  ~300  mW  of  tunable  near  infrared  radiation  which  was 
modulated  by  a  Hinds  Instruments  (  PEM-90  )  photoelastic  modulator.  This  device  produced  a  50  kHz 
trapezoidal  polarization  modulation  on  the  output  beam.  The  resultant  circularly  and  linearly  polarized  light 
passed  through  a  fresnel  rhombus  and  then  a  polarization  cube  to  select  the  horizontally  polarized  modulated 
light.  Part  of  this  beam  was  monitored  by  a  Coherent  LM-2  silicon  power  detector  whiie  the  rest  traveled 
through  a  20  x  microscope  objective  prior  to  the  sample.  Once  the  laser  light  exited  the  one  cm  ceil,  it  was 
re-collimated  and  analyzed  by  a  Burligh  optical  spectrum  analyzer  for  jumps  in  single  mode  operation  while 
data  was  collected.  The  resultant  fluorescence  of  the  sample  was  collected  at  90  degrees  with  another  20 
X  microscope  objective.  This  light  was  collimated  onto  a  931 A  photomultiplier  tube  which  was  fast  wired®  and 
biased  at  -1 000  V.  The  anode  current  from  this  detector  was  monitored  through  a  1  kQ  shunt  to  ground  by 
a  Stanford  Research  Systems  850  digital  lock-in  amplifier.  The  lock-in  and  PMT  power  supply  are  powered 
through  an  isolation  transformer  to  prevent  any  leakage  of  modulation  frequencies  through  the  ground  or 
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power.  The  reference  from  the  PEM-90  controller  is  filtered  of  all  its  higher  harmonics  to  produce  a  50  kHz 
sine  wave  for  the  lock-in  to  synchronize  to.  This  prevents  any  second-harmonic  modulation  noise  from 
entering  the  synchronization  or  lock-in  electronics.  The  second-harmonic  of  the  modulated  fluorescence  is 
detected  by  the  lock-in  with  a  time  constant  of  a  second  and  30  values  averaged.  At  each  wavelength  the 
laser  is  attenuated  by  placing  two  glass  slides  into  the  beam  at  opposite  brewster  angles, so  as  to  not  walk 
the  beam.  Signals  are  obtained  at  six  different  powers  and  the  slope  of  the  signal  vs.  power  squared  is 
calculated.  This  'sensitivity'  is  then  plotted  as  a  function  of  wavelength  to  obtain  the  complete  excitation 
spectra. 

Results 

Presently,  the  collaboration  started  this  summer  has  continued  in  hopes  of  finishing  the  primary  experiment, 
the  acquisition  of  the  two-photon  excitation  spectra  of  Coumarin  480.  Initial  results  indicate  that  this  molecule 
will  make  a  good  chemical  standard  possessing  both  a  relatively  smooth  spectra  and  a  large  cross-section. 
However  even  with  the  poor  signal  to  noise  ratios  initially  achieved,  many  replicates  must  be  run  to  average 
out  the  noise.  Since  the  instrument  is  currently  running,  this  is  just  a  time  consuming  and  tedious  process 
which  will  be  accomplished  in  due  time. 

Once  this  data  is  achieved  several  experiments  are  planed.  Excitation  spectra  of  the  jet  fuels,  additives  and 
several  other  reference  compounds  would  be  acquired  with  the  mode  locked  Tiisapphire  at  Wright-Patterson 
AFB.  Also,  of  interest  is  to  initiate  some  experiments  at  Purdue  using  the  sync-pumped  dye  laser  facilities 
there.  This  collaboration  would  allow  for  a  complete  set  of  two-photon  excitation  and  emission  spectra  to  be 
obtained  for  the  above  listed  compounds.  With  the  separation  techniques  available  at  both  facilities, 
determining  the  bad  actors  in  fuel  performance  should  be  possible. 

Conclusion 

An  instrument  has  been  developed  which  allows  for  the  acquisition  of  both  the  two-photon  absorption  spectra 
and  two-photon  cross-section.  The  excitation  spectra  will  be  used  to  correct  for  noise  that  is  wavelength 
dependant  while  using  a  tunable,  mode-locked  Ti.sapphire.  This  will  allow  for  spectral  comparison  between 
molecules  excitated  in  the  near-infrared,  which  is  not  possible  without  this  type  of  standard  reference.  Also 
using  the  two-photon  cross-section  data  will  permit  the  comparison  of  data  of  other  research  groups  interested 
in  the  field  and  with  the  data  obtained  with  visible  dye  lasers. 
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Abstract 

A  specialized  light  gas  gun  firing  cycle,  developed  by  Thomas  Dahm  of  Astron  Research  and  Engineering  and 
named  by  him  the  Wave  Gun,  is  investigated  as  a  candidate  for  launching  models  in  a  ballistic  range  to  high  speed 
with  relatively  low  model  loading.  The  Wave  Gun  firing  cycle  features  a  very  light  piston  which  ngrillatffg  during 
the  shot  and  produces  a  series  of  shock  impulses  on  the  model.  A  light  gas  gun  interior  halliciirg  code  that 
simulates  the  Wave  Gun  firing  cycle  was  used  to  evaluate  launcher  performance  fw  a  matrix  of  launcher  geometric 
and  launch  parameters.  A  Wave  Gun  test  facility,  designed  and  constructed  by  Astron,  was  used  to  provide  data 
with  which  to  verify  the  fidelity  of  the  simulation  code.  Pressure  histories  were  recorded  in  the  combustion 
chamber,  the  pump  tube  exit,  the  nozzle  exit  and  at  three  axial  stations  along  the  launch  tube.  In  addition  the  first- 
pass  piston  velocity  and  the  model  muzzle  velocity  were  determined.  Two  test  shots  were  fired.  During  the  second 
shot  a  nozzle  structural  failure  occurred  and  further  testing  was  suspended  pending  fabrication  of  a  new  nozzle. 
The  data  acquired  from  the  tests  were  not  sufficient  to  verify  the  numerical  model.  However,  the  tests  did  provide 
experience  in  operation  of  the  gun  and  data  acquisition,  and  they  provided  insight  into  the  status  of  the  numerical 
model  and  the  direction  that  future  testing  should  take.  A  plan  is  presented  for  numerical  and  experimental  studies 
to  identify  parameter  sets  that  produce  high  velocity  with  moderate  model  loading.  Initial  testing  and  analysis  will 
be  devoted  to  validation  of  the  gun  cycle  simulation  code.  Then  parametric  studies,  supported  by  appropriate  tests, 
will  be  earned  out.  Six  parameters  identified  for  consideration  in  these  studies  are  propellant  type  and  weight, 
helium  charge  pressure,  pump  tube  volume,  piston  start  pressure  and  model  start  pressure.  Launch  tube  and  model 
configurations  will  be  held  constant 
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A  RESEARCH  PLAN  FOR  EVALUATING 
WAVE  GUN  AS  A  LOW-LOADING  MODEL  LAUNCHER 
FOR  HIGH  SPEED  AEROBALLISTIC  TESTS 

Robert  W.  Courier 
Jason  J.  Hugenroth 

Introduction 

In  1981  Thomas  Dahm  of  Astron  Research  and  Engineering  invented  a  unique  firing  cycle  that  provided  the 
potential  for  weaponization  of  the  light-gas  gun.  He  called  the  device  Wave  Gun*.  Essentially,  it  employed  a  very 
light  piston  in  conjunction  with  a  long  propellant  burning  time  and  a  high  light-gas  charge  pressure  to  produce  an 
oscillatory  piston  motion  that,  in  turn,  caused  propellant  burning  rate  fluctuations  and  multiple  pressure  pulses  on 
the  projectile.  Analytical  studies  in  conjunction  with  some  crude  experiments  led  to  the  suggestion  that  with 
appropriate  tailoring  of  the  gun  and  shot  parameters,  a  high  muzzle  velocity  could  be  achieved  within  the  bounds 
imposed  by  weapon  design.  An  interesting  by-product  of  that  study  was  the  possibility  of  designing  a  cycle  that 
could  achieve  a  high  muzzle  velocity  with  a  relatively  low  loading  on  the  projectile*.  It  is  advantageous  in  firee- 
flight  aeroballistic  testing  to  have  the  capability  of  launching  fragile  models  to  high  speeds  without  imposing 
destructive  loads  on  the  model.  It  is  this  prospect  that  Wave  Gun  might  be  used  as  a  low-loading  model  launcher 
that  motivates  the  present  study. 

In  1992  the  Astron  Wave  Gun  test  apparatus  was  acquired  by  the  Ballistics  Branch  of  the  Armament  Directorate  (rf 
Wright  Laboratory,  Eglin  AFB,  Florida.  This  facility  has  been  activated  for  experiments  to  support  the  present 
study.  The  experimental  results  achieved  will  aid  in  validating  a  numerical  simulation  of  the  Wave  Gun  firing 
cycle.  The  objectives  of  the  present  study  are  to  develop  a  simulation  code,  initiate  the  validating  experimental 
program  and  provide  a  plan  for  future  research  that  will  produce  an  evaluation  of  Wave  Gun  as  a  “soft  launch” 
aeroballistic  model  accelerator. 

The  Wave  Gun  Concept 

A  conventional  gun  uses  an  explosive  propellant  to  accelerate  a  projectile  in  a  launch  tube.  For  a  given 
configuration  the  muzzle  velocity  of  such  a  gun  is  limited  because  some  of  the  energy  from  the  propellant  must  be 
expended  to  accelerate  the  heavy  propelling  gas.  This  difficulty  is  circumvented  in  the  two-stage  light  gas  gun. 
This  gun  features  a  chamber  of  light  gas  (the  pump  tube)  between  the  propellant  chamber  and  the  projectile,  sealed 
from  the  propellant  gas  by  a  moveable  piston  and  from  the  projectile  by  a  frangible  diaphragm.  Hoe  the 
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propellant  gas  drives  the  piston  which,  in  turn,  compresses  the  light  gas.  Ultimately,  the  frangible  diaphragm 
ruptures,  and  the  compressed  light  gas  accelerates  the  projectile  through  the  launch  tube.  The  high  velocities 
attainable  by  this  type  of  launcher  make  it  attractive  for  use  in  free  flight  aeroballistic  testing.  It  is  standard 
practice  in  aeroballistic  testing  to  use  an  “isentropic  compression*’  firing  cycle  for  the  light  gas  gun.  This  cycle 
employs  a  heavy  piston  to  produce  a  continuous,  almost  isentropic,  pressure  rise  which  eventually  propels  the 
model  smoothly  without  large  pressure  spikes  (Figure  1).  The  Wave  Gun  cycle,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  a  very 
light  piston  that  simply  acts  as  a  barrier  separating  the  propellant  gas  from  the  light  gas.  This  firing  cycle 
routinely  features  an  oscillating  piston  which  alternately  compresses  and  expands  the  propellant  gas,  producing 
fluctuations  in  burning  rate  and  driving  pressure.  Some  characteristics  of  a  typical  Wave  Gun  cycle  are  shown  in 
Figure  1.  It  has  been  shown  that  this  type  of  cycle  can  be  optimized  to  produce  very  high  muzzle  velocities  within 
the  constraints  of  gun  design^  It  is  also  believed  that  high  velocity  shots  with  low  model  loading  are  possible 
through  judicious  selection  of  launcher  geometric  and  shot  parameters. 

Firing  Cycle  Simulation 

To  investigate  the  capabilities  of  Wave  Gun  as  a  iow*loading  launcher  a  firing  cycle  simulation  program  has  been 
constructed.  The  light  gas  gun  code  currently  used  at  the  Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center  (the  “AEDC 
code”)  is  used  as  the  basic  simulation  engine.  The  code  was  originally  developed  by  Piacesi,  Gales  and  SeigeP, 
and  it  has  been  extensively  modified  by  DeWitt*.  The  code  uses  a  von  Neumann-Richtmy^  time-stepping 
procedure  with  artificial  viscosity  for  integration  of  the  fundamental  equations  of  motion,  a  power  law  relationship 
fcH*  propellant  burning  rate  and  a  virial-type  real  gas  model  for  the  light  gas  (in  this  case,  helium).  The  present 
authors  have  modified  the  code  to  be  compatible  with  the  requirements  of  the  experimental  program.  In  addition 
provisions  are  made  to  alter  treatment  of  propellant  conservation  laws,  piston  and  model  release  and  friction  and 
pump  tube  heat  transfer .  These  adjusunents  will  be  guided  by  the  results  of  the  experimental  program. 

Experimental  Facility  Description 

The  Astron  Wave  Gun  30mm  test  facility  was  assembled  at  Eglin  AFB  to  provide  experimental  support  for  the 
present  research  program.  The  gun  was  originally  designed  to  investigate  potential  firing  cycles  for  light  gas  gun 
weaponization,  a  program  requiring  flexibility  of  configuration.  This  flexibility  was  achieved  by  using  a  massive 
steel  tube  to  contain  the  internal  parts  of  the  launcher  where  very  high  pressures  are  generated.  A  schematic  of  the 
gun  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  The  main  components  of  the  gun  are  the  internal  breech  plug  and  ignition  system,  the 
propellant  chamber,  the  polypropylux  piston,  the  pump  tube  linw,  the  nozzle,  the  aluminum  model  and  the  launch 
tube.  The  parts  subjected  to  high  pressure  are  contained  under  compression  in  the  outer  tube  by  a  breech  plug  at 
one  and  and  a  barrel  nut  at  the  other.  A  spacer  is  used  to  permit  adequate  compression  of  the  internal  parts.  The 
original  facility  had  three  different  sets  of  components  so  that  the  internal  volume  relationships  could  be 
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parametrically  investigated.  However,  only  the  configuration  shown  in  the  figure  is  possible  at  the  present  time. 
Detail  drawings  of  the  gun  components  are  shown  in  the  Appendix. 

Helium  gas  is  supplied  to  the  pump  tube  through  a  fill  valve  which  is  not  shown  in  the  figure.  A  black  powder 
primer  is  used  in  the  spit  tube,  and  the  main  propellant  is  bagged  and  wrapped  around  the  spit  tube.  Ignition  is 
with  a  50  volt  electrical  pulse.  The  piston  is  actually  screwed  into  the  pump  tube  end  of  the  propellant  chamber. 
Piston  motion  begins  when  the  combustion  pressure  is  sufficient  to  shear  the  polypropylux  piston  threads.  Thus, 
the  number  of  piston  threads  engaged  determines  the  piston  start  pressure.  The  model  is  simply  an  aluminum 
cylinder  with  integral  flange.  Model  motion  begins  when  the  driving  pressure  is  sufficient  to  shear  the  flange. 
The  shot  start  pressure  is  therefore  determined  by  the  flange  thickness  and  material. 

There  are  thirteen  instrumentation  ports  in  the  gun,  nine  in  the  high  pressure  tube  and  four  in  the  launch  tube.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  the  positioning  of  the  internal  parts  must  be  precise  so  that  these  ports  are  open.  In  this 
regard  it  is  essential  that  when  the  gun  is  being  sealed  prior  to  firing,  the  breech  plug  and  barrel  nut  must  be 
tightened  simultaneously  so  as  not  to  disturb  this  instrumentatin  port  alignment.  The  position  of  the  ports  and  the 
designation  of  those  used  for  the  tests  of  this  program  are  indicated  in  Figure  3.  Transducers  3,  8  and  9  provide, 
respectively,  the  propellant  chamber  pressure,  the  nozzle  entrance  pressure  and  the  nozzle  exit  pressure. 
Transducers  LTl,  LT2  and  LT3  provide  pressures  at  the  repective  launch  tube  locations.  Ports  4,  5  and  7  are  used 
for  breakwires  that  signal  passage  of  the  piston  during  its  first  travel  down  the  pump  tube. 

Figure  4  is  a  schematic  of  the  overall  setup  for  the  Wave  Gun  tests.  Each  quartz  pressure  transducer  was 
connected  through  a  charge  amplifier  to  a  digital  oscilloscope.  The  transducers  were  set  to  trigger  simultaneously 
from  the  signal  of  the  first  transducer.  The  breakwires  were  connected  across  two  gated  digital  timers  to  provide 
the  elapsed  time  for  piston  passage  between  the  breakwire  stations.  Two  infrared  sky  screens  were  used  in  the 
same  way  to  determine  the  approximate  muzzle  velocity  of  the  projectile.  Finally,  a  Doppler  radar  unit  was  used  to 
determine  the  projectile  trajectory  from  launch  tube  exit  to  the  model-catching  bunker.  It  is  intended  that  this  unit 
be  used  for  downbore  velocity  measurements  in  later  tests.  In  addition  a  VISAR  unit  (Velocity  Interferometer 
System  for  Any  Reflector)  will  also  be  available  for  down-bore  measurements  in  later  tests. 

Experimental  Results 

The  Astron  Wave  Gun  was  assembled  and  commissioned  at  Eglin  AFB  during  the  present  summer  research 
program.  In  Reference  2  some  data  from  previous  firings  of  the  gun  are  provided.  Since  the  gun  had  not  been 
fired  in  about  seven  years,  it  was  deemed  adviseable  to  initiate  the  new  firing  program  by  duplicating  a  low 
performance  shot  from  the  previous  program.  However,  even  this  was  not  exactly  possible  because  a  supply  of  the 
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same  propellant  and  a  supply  of  high  pressure  helium  were  not  available.  The  propellant  deficiency  was  not  (rf 
major  importance  for  the  first  shot,  and  M30/19  MP  propellant  was  used.  The  helium  deficiency  was  importanL 
The  Wave  Gun  uses  a  low  volume  pump  tube  and  light  piston.  The  low  volume  necessitates  using  helium  at 
unusually  high  pressure  in  the  pump  tube.  Standard  light  gas  guns  use  helium  pressures  of  about  200  psi.  The 
Wave  Gun  pressures  are  between  2500  and  4000  psi.  This  high  pressure  plays  an  important  role  in  the  piston 
behavior,  particularly  with  regard  to  piston  speed  during  the  cycle.  The  parameters  fw  the  two  shots  that  made  up 
the  present  experimental  program  are  shown  in  the  table  below. 


Shot  number 

Propellant 

Primer 

Model 

Piston  start 

Model  start 

Helium 

weight  (gm) 

weight  (gm) 

weight  (gm) 

pressure 

(psi) 

pressure 

(psi) 

charge 

pressure 

(psi) 

1 

1304 

18.2 

111.6 

3100 

34800 

900 

2 

1304 

18.2 

111.6 

3100 

34800 

1600 

The  radar  was  not  available  for  Shot  1  so  the  muzzle  velocity  was  estimated  from  sky  screen  measurements  (see 
Figure  4).  The  radar  was  used  instead  of  the  sky  screens  for  Shot  2. 

The  results  of  the  two  shots  were  disappointing.  No  data  were  acquired  from  Shot  1.  The  instrumentation  trigger 
was  activated  by  the  firing  switch.  One  possible  cause  for  the  failure  was  a  delayed  ignition  which  caused  the 
scope  to  sweep  prior  to  the  main  part  of  the  firing  cycle.  Another  was  a  possible  short  in  the  trigger  circuit  The 
transducer  tr^es  indicated  negligible  activity,  so  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  exact  cause.  The  dcy  screens 
did  not  give  an  indication  of  projectile  passage,  so  it  seems  likely  that  their  circuit  suffered  a  short  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  shot  The  piston,  the  model  and  the  sheared  model  flange  woe  all  recovered.  The  piston  was 
partially  deformed  and  wedged  in  the  nozzle  throat.  The  model  separated  cleanly  from  the  flange  in  a  pure  shear 
failure,  indicating  failure  at  a  pressure  that  was  near  the  design  value.  There  was  no  damage  to  the  steel  backing 
washer  or  to  any  of  the  gun  components.  Some  very  mild  erosion,  probably  from  blow-by,  was  detected  on  the 
upstream  nozzle  face.  The  physical  evidence  after  the  shot  and  the  relatively  low  helium  charge  pressure  suggest 
that  the  Wave  Gun  operated  in  a  fashion  close  to  that  of  a  standard  light  gas  gun.  The  numerical  simulation  of  this 
shot  indicates  something  else.  A  discussion  of  the  numerical  simulations  and  the  experimental  results  for  both 
shots  is  given  in  the  next  section. 

The  second  shot  was  triggered  with  the  propellant  chamber  pressure  transducer,  so  ignition  delay  was  removed  as  a 
factor  in  data  acquisition.  Some  experimental  data  were  acquired  for  this  shot  Pressure  traces  from  the  nozzle 
entrance,  the  nozzle  exit  and  the  first  launch  tube  station  were  recorded.  Also,  the  elapsed  time  for  piston  travel 
between  ports  4  and  5  and  the  radar  track  of  the  projectile  (including  the  muzzle  velocity)  were  acquired.  The 
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other  sensors  failed  to  provide  any  data.  The  data  acquired  are  shown  in  Figure  5.  The  radar  track,  which  is  very 
reliable,  indicates  a  muzzle  velocity  of  5800  fps.  The  pressure  traces,  however,  are  suspect.  Since  the 
instrumentation  was  to  have  been  triggered  from  the  pressure  sensor  in  port  3  (at  the  propellant  chamber),  it  would 
be  expected  that  the  transducers  at  the  pump  tube  and  nozzle  exits  would  initially  indicate  a  low  pressure  followed 
by  a  sudden  rise  in  pressure  as  the  pump  tube  gas  is  comfffessed  by  the  advancing  piston.  Each  of  the  actual  traces 
shows  a  high  value  at  the  triggering  time  and  an  uncharacteristic  trace.  These  traces  do  provide  an  indication  of 
the  pressure  levels  in  the  gun,  but  it  is  surmised  from  the  previous  arguments  that  these  are  probably  not  maximum 
values.  The  pressure  trace  from  the  launch  tube  transducer  has  the  appropriate  characteristics.  However,  it  is 
impossible  to  assess  the  timing  of  the  pulse  in  light  of  the  triggering  difficulties  with  the  other  transducers.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  shot  experienced  at  least  a  double  compression  by  the  piston.  The  piston  was  extruded  through 
the  nozzle  and  launch  tube  and  propelled  down  range.  The  model  was  not  recovered,  but  the  model  flange  had  a 
jagged  edge  indicating  a  combined  stress  failure.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  pressure  was  high  enough  to 
disturb  the  seal  between  nozzle  and  launch  tube.  The  steel  backing  washer  was  also  eroded.  Most  importantly, 
however,  the  upstream  nozzle  face  was  found  to  be  severely  eroded  by  blow-by  and  several  stress  cracks,  one  quite 
severe,  were  in  evidence.  In  addition,  the  inside  surface  of  the  steel  gun  shell  was  eroded  at  the  location  of  the 
pump  tube-nozzle  joint.  All  of  this  evidence  points  to  a  very  powerful  shot  that  was  particularly  hard  on  the  nozzle 
structure,  probably  because  the  charge  pressure  of  the  helium  was  below  that  used  by  Astron  in  their  initial  tests 
with  this  gun. 

Simulation  Re.sulLs 

The  results  of  the  two  simulations  are  summarized  in  the  following  table.  In  addition  the  behavior  ol  piston  and 
model  for  the  two  cases  is  show  in  Figures  6  and  7. 

Shot  Number  Muzzle  Maximum  Maximum  Total  Cycle  Model  Release 

Velocity  Base  Pressure  System  Time  Time 

(ft’s)  (psi)  Pressure  (psi)  (ms)  (ms) 

1  4916  50000  170000  7.27  4.39 

2  5805  46000  92000  8.26  5.92 

Comparison  of  these  simulations  with  the  experimental  results  prompts  some  interesting  observations.  The 
simulated  results  for  Shot  2  compare  very  favorably  with  the  experimental  data.  The  system  pressure  indicated  by 
the  simulations  is  not  consistent  with  what  can  be  gleaned  from  the  experimental  results  in  that  it  would  be 
expected  fcff  the  higher  pressures  to  occur  for  Shot  2  where  some  structural  damage  and  complete  piston  extrusion 
occurred.  Having  made  these  observations,  it  is  now  appropriate  to  consider  each  simulation  separately. 
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The  plots  of  Figure  6  indicate  that  the  model  in  Shot  1  was  released  at  the  second  compression  by  the  piston.  The 
relatively  large  amplitude  of  the  piston  oscillation  would  suggest  a  pressure  fluctuadon  that  would  yield  a  lower 
average  driving  pressure  than  would  occur  with  smaller  piston  oscillations.  Thus,  the  muzzle  velocity  would 
suffer  accordingly.  This  would  also  indicate  that  the  release  load  would  be  softer.  It  is  apparent  from  the  model 
trajectory  that  a  third  compression  reaches  the  model  before  it  leaves  the  launch  uibe. 

The  simulated  results  of  the  second  shot  tell  a  different  story.  The  model  is  launched  just  at  the  third  compression 
by  the  piston.  Note  that  the  piston  osicillates  at  a  lower  amplitude  than  occurs  for  the  first  shot.  Thus,  a  larger 
load  is  imposed  on  the  gun  structure  and  the  model.  The  calculated  muzzle  velocity  and  maximum  base  pressure 
are  surprisingly  close  to  the  experimental  results  for  this  shot  At  this  point  of  the  investigation  the  descrqjancy 
that  occurs  in  the  maximum  base  and  system  pressure  for  the  two  shots  cannot  be  adequately  explained.  It  is 
obvious  that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  have  a  validated  simulation  code.  However,  we  have  made  a  beginning, 
and  the  results  achieved  so  far  are  not  drastically  unreasonable. 

Future  Research 

The  present  research  effort  has  been  disappointing  in  that  no  measurements  have  been  made  that  can  be  used 
directly  in  verifying  the  simulation  code.  However,  the  experience  gained  in  assembling  and  firing  the  Wave  Gun 
has  been  valuable,  and  the  lessons  learned  regarding  data  acquisition  have  considerably  raised  the  probability  of 
success  with  future  tests.  It  is  important,  then,  to  plan  carefully  for  the  next  series  of  tests  so  that  the  maximum 
benefit  can  be  gained.  The  following  general  observations  are  important: 

1.  All  instrumentation  mounted  on  the  gun  should  be  activated  with  a  common  trigger.  The  propellant  chamber 
pressure  transducer  is  a  good  choice  for  this  trigger. 

2.  It  would  be  advantageous  to  connect  the  breakwites  into  the  system  such  that  the  elapsed  time  from  trigger  to 
wire  disconnect  can  be  determined  for  each  wire. 

3.  All  sensors  should  be  recorded  on  a  unit  with  a  common  time  base.  It  is  also  advantageous  for  the  data  to  be 
easily  transferable  to  a  computer.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  activating  the  12-channel  Soltec  recording 
unit. 

4.  High  pressure  helium  (over  3000  psi)  should  be  available  for  the  tests 

5.  If  possible,  in-bore  measurements  of  velocity  with  a  VIS  AR  or  Doppler  radar  should  be  made. 

At  least  the  first  three  tests  in  the  new  series  should  be  aimed  at  duplicating  results  reported  by  Astron  in  Reforace 
2  for  three  different  test  conditions.  These  tests  will  provide  definitive  information  on  the  piston  and  model  start 
conditions,  the  paformance  of  the  propellant  and  the  behavior  of  the  piston.  Also,  careful  attention  to  the  wave 
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timing  and  pressure  levels  should  provide  some  insight  into  the  heat  transfer  and  friction  models  in  the  code.  Prior 
to  the  initiation  of  new  tests  the  simulation  code  will  be  modified  to  account  for  spatial  property  changes  in  the 
propellant  chamber  and  mass  transfer  from  the  gun  liner  into  the  surrounding  space.  Guidance  fcff  these  revisions 
will  be  provided  by  the  experimental  results  reported  by  Astron.  Since  the  objectives  of  our  program  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  reported  by  Astron,  it  is  not  possible  to  specify  the  testing  matrix  for  the  additional  tests 
required  to  validate  the  simulation  code.  As  with  any  investigative  effort,  the  direction  taken  will  depend  on  the 
results  of  the  most  recent  tests  and  analysis.  However,  six  parameters  will  be  considered  initially.during  the 
program.  These  are  propellant  type  and  weight,  helium  charge  pressure,  pump  tube  volume,  piston  start  pressure 
and  model  start  pressure 
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Figure  1 .  Comparison  of  Wave  Gun  and  Conventional  Light  Gas  Gun  firing  cycles. 
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Rgure  2.  Astron  Wave  Gun  Test  Apparatus 


No. 

Instrument 

Model 

1 

Piezeoelectric  pressure  transducers 

Kistler  60704 

2 

Breakwires 

- 

3 

Universal  counters 

HP  531 5B 

4 

Charge  amplifiers  11-4) 

Kistler  504E4 

Charge  amplifiers  (5-6) 

PCB  463A 

5 

Digital  oscilloscopes 

Nicolet  4094B 

Hi  Techniques  HT-600 

6 

Flashers 

Hadland  Photonics 

7 

Flash  control  unit 

Hadland  Photonics  CU-2 

8 

Camera 

Hadland  Photontics  SV-553BR 

9 

Radar 

Opos  Electronics 

10 

Sacrificial  mirror 

- 

11 

Radar  analyser 

Terma  DR-5000 

Figure  4.  Experimental  test  setup 
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Figure  5.  Experimental  Results 


Piston  Trajectory  for  Shot  1 


Time  (ms) 


Model  Velocity  and  Position  for  Shot  1 


Figure  6.  Numerical  Results  for  Shot  1 
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Abstract 

A  numerical  analysis  is  presented  to  investigate  different  base  and  collector  structures  on  the  dc 
and  ac  performance  of  the  AlGaAs/GaAs  multi-finger  heterojunction  bipolar  transistor  (HBT). 
The  simulation  is  carried  out  using  a  two-dimensional  device  simulator  called  MEDICI.  Five 
possible  structures  are  studied  and  compared.  The  results  show  that  different  structures  give  rise 
to  different  electric  fields  in  the  base-collector  junction  and  lattice  temperatures  in  the  HBT, 
which  consequently  affect  the  HBT’s  cutoff  frequency  and  current  gain,  respectively.  The 
physical  mechanisms  governing  these  changes  are  also  discussed  in  detail. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 


AlGaAs/GaAs  heterojunction  bipolar  transistor  (HBT)  is  a  promising  device  for  power 
amplifiers  in  microwave  applications  becuase  of  its  high  current  handling  capability  and  high 
cutoff  frequency  [1].  The  HBT’s  high  power  performance  is  often  severely  limited  by  the 
thermal  effect,  however,  due  to  the  poor  GaAs  thermal  conductivity.  For  a  single-emitter  finger 
HBT,  the  thermal  effect  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  heat  generated  in  the  HBT  cannot  dissipated 
quickly  to  the  ambient  area,  thus  increasing  the  lattice  temperature  in  the  HBT  (self-heating 
effect)  [2].  To  reduce  the  signal  propagation  delay  time  in  the  HBT,  a  multi-emitter  finger 
structure  is  frequently  used.  For  the  multi-finger  HBT,  the  thermal  effect  is  more  complex.  In 
addition  to  the  self-heating  effect  in  each  finger,  thermal  coupling  among  the  emitter  fingers  can 
also  occur  if  the  finger  spacing  is  relatively  small  (thermal-coupling  effect)  [3].  The  thermal- 
coupling  effect  causes  the  inner  fingers  to  be  hotter  than  the  outer  fingers. 

Studies  on  the  HBT  thermal  design  and  analysis  have  been  reported  in  the  literature  [3-5]. 
All  of  them  focused  on  the  multi-finger  HBT  structure  in  which  only  the  emitter  is  separated  into 
the  island  structure  (E-island)  and  both  the  base  and  collector  are  uniform  underneath  the  emitter 
fingers,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1(a).  In  this  paper,  we  will  consider  also  two  other  structures  which 
have  emitter/base  island  (E/B-island)  and  emitter/base/collector  island  (E/B/C-island)  structures, 
as  shown  in  Figs.  1(b)  and  1(c),  respectively.  Comparing  to  the  E-island  HBT,  the  E/B-island 
HBT  will  have  a  less  uniform  lattice  temperature  and  current  distribution  in  the  base.  Similarly, 
the  E/B/C-islander  HBT  will  have  less  uniform  lattice  temperature  and  current  distribution  in  the 
collector  than  the  other  two  devices.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  paper  then  to  investigate  and 
compare  the  dc  and  ac  performance  of  the  three  HBTs.  As  will  not  shown  later,  the  different 
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island  formations  affect  considerably  the  dc  current  gain  and  cutoff  frequency  of  the  HBTs. 

The  analysis  will  be  carried  out  based  on  results  simulated  from  a  two-dimensional  device 
simulator  called  MEDICI  [6],  which  is  a  new  version  of  PISCES.  Given  the  proper  device 
structure,  doping  concentration,  and  bias  condition,  MEDICI  can  solve  numerically  the  electron 
and  hole  current  equations,  Poisson  equation,  and  electron  and  hole  continuity  equations.  The 
free-carrier  recombination  and  generation  processes  in  the  semiconductor  are  described  by  the 
Shockley-Read-Hall,  Auger,  and  band-to-band  radiative  statistics.  A  comprehensive  mobility 
model  covering  both  the  low-field  and  high-field  regions  is  used  in  MEDICI.  Two  options  are 
also  available  in  MEDICI.  One  option  called  the  heterojunction  device  module  provides  the 
means  to  simulate  devices  that  employ  multiple  semiconductor  materials  with  varying  band 
structure.  Another  option  called  the  lattice-temperature  module  allows  the  effects  of  lattice 
heating  to  be  included  in  simulation  by  solving  the  heat  transfer  equation  in  addition  to  the  basic 
semiconductor  equations.  Both  options  will  be  used  in  our  study. 

2.  RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 

Throughout  the  analysis,  all  HBT  structures  considered  are  N/pVn  Alo,3Gao,7As/GaAs/GaAs 
three-finger  HBTs  with  the  following  typical  make-up:  a  5x10'^  cm'^  and  1000  A  emitter,  300 
A  graded  layer,  10*®  cm‘^  and  1000  A  base,  5x10*®  cm'^  and  7000  A  collector,  4x10  [xm^  emitter 
finger  area,  and  10  |im  finger  spacing. 

Figs.  2(a)  and  2(b)  show  the  current  gains  (3  versus  the  collector  current  Ic  of  the  three 
HBTs  simulated  at  Vce  at  2  V  and  5  V,  respectively.  The  current  gain  at  the  high  current  region 
(i.e.,  Ic  >  lO"^  A)  decreases  as  Vce  is  increased.  This  is  because  a  larger  Vce  gives  rise  to  a  more 
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signiHcant  thermal  effect  in  the  HBT,  which  subsequently  increases  the  lattice  temperature  and 
degrades  the  current  gain.  Figs.  3(a)  and  3(b)  show  the  lattice  temperature  contours  in  the  E- 
island  HBT  at  Vce  =  2  and  5  V.  Note  that  the  intrinsic  HBT  is  located  at  0  <  y  <  0.93  (J.m  and 
234  p.m  <  X  <  266  |im,  and  the  lattice  temperature  decreases  rapidly  toward  the  side-walls  and 
semi-insulating  substrate.  Also,  the  middle  finger  is  hotter  than  the  outer  fingers  due  to  the 
thermal  coupling  among  the  fingers. 

The  smallest  P  found  in  the  E/B-island  HBT  (Figs.  2(a)  and  2(b))  results  from  the 
following  two  mechanisms.  First,  at  high  current  levels,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lattice 
temperature  in  such  a  device  is  higher  than  the  other  two  devices.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
lattice  temperature  contours  in  Figs.  4(a)-4(c),  which  indicate  that  the  E-island  and  E/B-island 
have  the  lowest  and  highest  lattice  temperatures,  respectively.  Second,  at  small  current  levels, 
becuase  of  the  different  base  contact  patterns,  electron-hole  recombination  in  the  base  of  the  E- 
island  HBT  is  less  prominent  than  that  of  the  E/B-  and  E/B/C-island  HBTs,  hence  resulting  in 
a  smallest  base  current  and  largest  current  gain  for  the  E-island  HBT.  The  hole  current  density 
contours  in  the  E-island  and  E/B-island  HBTs  are  given  in  Fig.  5(a)-5(b),  respectively,  to 
demonstrate  this  point.  While  the  peak  hole  current  density  at  the  base  contacts  of  the  E-island 
HBT  appears  to  be  larger  than  that  of  the  E/B-island  HBT,  the  total  base  current  density  of  the 
E/B-island  HBT  is  actually  larger  because  the  device  has  six  contacts  (i.e.,  total  base  current 
density  equals  1.6x10“*  A/cm“),  rather  than  just  2  contacts  in  the  E-island  HBT  (i.e.,  total  base 
current  density  equals  1.2x10“*  A/cm^). 

Figs.  6(a)  and  6(b)  show  the  cutoff  frequencies  fj-  of  the  three  HBTs  simulated  at  Vce  = 
2  V  and  5  V,  respectively.  Like  the  current  gain,  the  high-current  fj-  degradation  at  larger  Vce 
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is  caused  by  the  thermal  effect.  At  the  low  current  region,  however,  fr  is  slightly  higher  at  larger 
VcE  due  to  a  larger  electric  field  in  the  base-collector  junction  and  a  smaller  quasi-neutral  base 
thickness  as  Vce  is  increased.  Furthermore,  the  results  show  that  the  E/B/C-island  HBT  has  the 
lowest  peak  ff.  This  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  the  E/B/C-island  HBT  has  the  least  uniform 
electric  field  in  the  base-collector  junction  among  the  three  devices.  This  is  demonstrated  in 
Figs.  7(a)  and  7(b),  which  plot  the  electric  field  contours  in  the  E-island  and  E/B/C-island  HBTs, 
respectively.  It  has  been  shown  in  various  studies  that  the  free-carrier  transit  time  across  the 
base-collector  space-charge  region  is  often  the  limiting  factor  for  the  HBT  cutoff  frequency  [7]. 
Thus,  the  lower  field  in  the  regions  between  fingers  found  in  the  E/B-  and  E/B/C-island 
formations  increases  the  overall  base-collector  transit  time  and  decreases  the  overall  cutoff 
frequency  of  the  E/B-  and  E/B/C-island  HBTs. 

Next,  we  consider  the  HBT  structures  in  which  the  base  and  collector  contacts  are  placed 
everywhere  between  the  islands,  not  just  placed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  base  and  collector  as 
considered  in  Fig.  1.  One  of  the  structures  (E-island-multi-contact)  is  shown  in  Fig.  8(a),  and 
the  other  structure  (E/B/C-island-multi-contact)  is  shown  in  Fig.  8(b). 

Figs.  9  and  10  compare  the  p  and  fr,  respectively,  simulated  from  the  E-island  and  E/B/C- 
island  HBTs  and  their  two-contact  counterparts.  The  results  clearly  suggest  that  placing  ohmic 
contacts  between  the  islands  degrades  both  the  high-current  dc  and  ac  performance  of  the  HBTs. 
This  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  voltage  drops  in  the  quasi-neutral  regions  of  the  multi¬ 
contact  HBTs  are  smaller  compared  to  those  of  the  two-contact  HBTs.  As  a  result,  for  the  same 
applied  voltage,  the  multi-contact  HBTs  have  higher  junction  voltages  than  its  two-contact 
counterparts,  which  then  gives  rise  to  a  more  significant  thermal  effect  and  thus  degrades  the 
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EIBT  performance.  Therefore  it  is  sometime  beneficial  to  trade  the  larger  voltage  drops  for  a  less 
significant  thermal  effect  in  the  HBT.  The  same  concept  has  led  to  the  use  of  a  ballast  emitter 
resistance  for  HBT  thermal  design  [3]. 

Among  the  five  HBT  structures  studied,  the  E-island  HBT  (Fig.  1(a))  appears  to  be  the 
optimal  multi-finger  structure  for  high  current  gain  and/or  cutoff  frequency  applications. 

3.  CONCLUSION 

A  numerical  study  of  the  effects  of  the  emitter,  base,  and  collector  island  formations  on 
the  dc  and  ac  performance  of  AlGaAs/GaAs  multi-finger  HBTs  is  presented.  The  results  are 
obtained  from  a  two-dimensional  device  simulator  called  MEDICI,  which  accounts  for  the  spatial- 
dependent  energy  bandgap  in  the  heterostructure  devices  as  well  as  allows  the  effect  of  lattice 
heating  to  be  included  in  simulation. 

The  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  study. 

1) .  Among  the  five  structures  considered,  the  E-island  HBT  is  the  optimal  structure  for  both  high 
current  gain  and  cutoff  frequency  applications. 

2) .  For  the  dc  performance,  the  E/B-  and  E/B/C-island  HBTs  are  inferior  to  the  E-island  HBT 
because  of  the  higher  lattice  temperatures  in  these  devices  due  to  the  more  significant  self-heating 
and  thermal-coupling  effects. 

3) .  For  the  ac  performance,  the  E/B-  and  E/B/C-island  HBTs  have  lower  cutoff  frequency  than 
the  E-island  HBT.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  electric  field  in  the  base-collector  junction  of 
these  devices  are  much  less  uniform  than  that  of  the  E-island  counterpart,  which  then  results  in 
a  longer  overall  base-collector  transit  time  and  a  smaller  overall  cutoff  frequency  for  the  E/B- 
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and  E/B/C-island  HBTs. 


4).  Placing  ohmic  contacts  everywhere  between  the  islands  (multi-contact  HBT)  degrades  the  dc 
and  ac  performance  of  the  HBT.  This  is  caused  by  the  more  significant  thermal  effect  in  the 
multi-contact  HBT,  because  the  voltage  drops  in  the  quasi-neutral  region  of  these  devices  are 
smaller  and  the  junction  voltages  are  larger  compared  to  those  of  the  two-contact  HBT. 
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FIGURE  CAPTIONS 


Fig.  1  Schematic  structures  for  (a)  Emitter-island  HBT,  (b)  emitter/base-island  HBT,  and  (c) 
emitter/base/collector-island  HBT. 

Fig.  2  Current  gains  versus  the  collector  current  of  the  three  HBTs  simulated  at  (a)  Vce  =  2  V, 
and  (b)  Vce  =  5  V. 

Fig.  3  Lattice  temperature  contours  in  the  E-island  HBT  at  Vbe  =  1.5  V  and  (a)  Vce  =  2  V,  and 
(b)  Vce  =  5  V. 

Fig.  4  Lattice  temperature  contours  simulated  at  VgE  =  1.5  V  and  Vce  =  2  V  for  (a)  E-island 
HBT,  (b)  E/B-island  HBT,  and  (c)  E/B/C-island  HBT. 

Fig.  5  Hole  current  contours  simulated  at  Vbe  =  1.1  V  and  Vce  =  2  V  for  (a)  E-island  HBT,  and 
(b)  E/B-island  HBT. 

Fig.  6  Cutoff  frequencies  versus  the  collector  current  of  the  three  HBTs  simulated  at  (a)  Vce  = 
2  V,  and  (b)  Vce  =  5  V. 

Fig.  7  Electric  field  contours  simulated  at  Vce  =  2  V  for  (a)  E-island  HBT,  and  (b)  E/B/C-island 
HBT. 

Fig.  8  Schematic  structures  for  (a)  E-island-multi-contact  HBT,  and  (b)  E/B/C-island-multi- 
contact  HBT. 

Fig.  9  Comparisons  of  the  current  gains  of  the  E-island,  E-island-multi-contact,  E/B/C-island, 
and  E/B/C-island-multi-contact  HBTs  at  Vce  =  2  V. 

Fig.  10  Comparisons  of  the  cutoff  frequencies  of  the  E-island,  E-island-multi-contact,  E/B/C- 
island,  and  E/B/C-island-multi-contact  HBTs  at  Vce  =  2  V. 
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A  THEORY  FOR  THE  TESTING  OF  MATERIALS 
UNDER  COMBINED  TENSION-TORSION 


John  C.  Lewis 
Graduate  Student 

Department  of  Materials  Engineering 
University  of  Kentucky 

Abstract 

This  theory  for  the  yielding  behavior  of  materials  under  combined  tension-torsion  uses  the  von  Mises  yield 
criteria  and  accounts  for  the  effects  of  testing  machine  stiffness.  Experimental  results  are  given  for  tests 
performed  on  6061-T6  aluminum  and  a  yield  surface  is  constmcted  from  this  data.  It  is  concluded  that  the  von 
Mises  criteria  may  not  be  totally  satisfactory  in  modelling  the  yielding  response  of  real  materials  under  multiaxial 
loading. 
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A  THEORY  FOR  THE  TESTING  OF  MATERIALS 
UNDER  COMBINED  TENSION-TORSION 

John  C.  Lewis 

Introduction 

For  many  years,  a  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  focused  on  the  mechanical  response  of  materials  to  multiaxial 
states  of  stress.  For  tests  conducted  under  uniaxial  stress,  the  material  response  can  be  simply  expressed  by  a  single 
stress-strain  curve.  This  permits  a  relatively  straightforward  analysis  of  the  mechanical  behavior.  For  tests  conducted 
under  multiaxial  stress,  an  effective  stress  and  an  effective  strain  must  be  defined  if  the  mechanical  response  is  to 
be  expressed  by  a  single  stress-strain  curve[l].  For  an  isotropic  material,  the  two  most  commonly  used  initial  yield 
and  flow  conditions  are  the  von  Mises  and  Tresca  criteria.  Each  can  be  used  to  derive  corresponding  expressions 
for  effective  stress  and  effective  strain.  Most  experimental  data  for  strain-hardening  metals,  when  so  reduced,  lie 
between  the  two  theories,  but  are  generally  closer  to  that  of  von  Mises[2]. 

This  paper  focuses  on  the  analysis  of  a  thin-walled  tube  loaded  in  tension  and  torsion.  This  combined  loading 
produces  a  bi-axial  state  of  stress  where  and  are  the  only  non-zero  components  of  the  stress  tensor.  Equations 
for  effective  stress  and  strain  are  derived  using  the  von  Mises  yield  and  flow  criterion  and  considering  the  effects 
of  machine  stiffness[3]  for  tests  where  the  linear  and  rotary  displacements  are  given  by  ramp  functions.  Also,  an 
experimental  yield  surface  is  constracted  from  tests  performed  on  6061-T6  aluminum.  Finally,  the  validity  of  the 
von  Mises  theory  is  briefly  discussed. 

Theory 

Consider  a  thin-walled  tube  of  axial  gage  length  L,  cross-sectional  area  A,  and  some  average  radius  R.  Let  AL 
denote  the  axial  displacement  of  the  combined  specimen-machine  system  and  <t>  be  its  angle  of  twist.  During  a 
combined  tension-torsion  test 


AL  =  AL/  +  AL/  +  ALm  (1) 

and 

<&  =  (!)/  +  O/  +  4>m  .  (2) 

where  the  subscripts  S  and  M  denote  specimen  and  machine  and  the  superscripts  E  and  P  denote  elastic  and  plastic, 
respectively.  In  this  analysis  it  is  assumed  the  machine  undergoes  only  elastic  deformations.  The  elastic 
displacements  can  be  written 
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ALs®  =  PIVAE,  (3) 

ALj^,  =  P/k,  ,  (4) 

<I)s"  =  T[VAGR^  (5) 

and 

<1>M  =  T/kj  .  (6) 

Here  P  is  the  axial  load,  T  is  the  torque,  E  and  G  are  the  elastic  and  shear  moduli,  respectively,  and  k,  and  kj  are 
measures  of  machine  stifihiess.  Using  these  relations,  equations  1  and  2  can  be  rewritten  as 


AL  =  (PIVAE)  (1  +  AE/k,L)  +  AL/  ,  (7) 

and 

<D  =  CnVAGR')  (1  +  AGR^/kjL)  +  Os’”.  (8) 


Let  the  axial  and  angular  displacements  be  given  by  ramp  functions  such  that  AL  =  at  and  <I>  =  bt.  In  the  early 
stages  of  deformation  (near  t=0),  ALg’’  =  =  0.  So  equations  7  and  8  can  be  equated  to  their  ramp  functions  and 

solved  for  P  and  T  as 


P  =  AEat 

=  C,t 

(9) 

L(1  +  AE/k,L) 

T  =  AGR^bt 

s  C2t. 

(10) 

L(1  +  AGR'/kjL) 


Here,  C,  and  Cj  are  the  initial  slopes  of  the  load-time  and  torque-time  curves,  respectively. 

After  the  specimen  begins  to  undergo  plastic  deformation  equations  9  and  10  will  no  longer  represent  the  load¬ 
time  and  torque-time  curves.  To  determine  the  amount  of  plastic  deformation  the  specimen  has  undergone  at  some 
time  t,  consider  figure  1 .  Here  t”  represents  the  time  that  would  be  required  to  reach  load  P  if  there  were  no  plastic 
deformation  and  is  defined  by 


f  =  P/C,  . 


(11) 


Then  the  amoimt  of  plastic  deformation  in  the  specimen  can  be  written 


AL’’  =  a(t  - 1'). 


(12) 


The  same  idea  can  be  ^jplied  to  the  torque-time  curve.  Thus  the  following  equations  are  obtained; 


154 


uid 


AL*”  =  a(t  -  P/C,), 
$'■  =  b(t  -  T/Cy. 


(14) 


The  corresponding  plastic  strains  can  be  written 


and 


e,'’  =  AL^  =  (a/L)  (t  -  P/C,) 

Yg,’’  =  m  O'"  =  (bR/L)  (t  -  T/Cj). 


figure  1.  A  typical  load-time  curve 


In  a  uniaxial  test,  the  yield  point  can  be  defined  by  the  stress  at  which  the  specimen  has  undei^one  some  set 
amount  of  plastic  strain.  In  a  multiaxial  test,  the  effective  strain  can  be  used  in  the  same  manner.  For  an  isotropic 
material  that  obeys  the  von  Mises  flow  criteria  the  effective  plastic  strain  ep  is  defined  through 

dep^  =  deV  +  1/3  dyV.  (17) 


for  tension-torsion,  and  for  proportional  strain  paths 

€p^  =  eV  +  1/3  yV.  (18) 

Now  equations  15  and  16  can  be  substituted  into  equation  18  to  obtain  the  followit^  equation  for  effective  plastic 
strain: 


Cp"  =  [a/L  (t  -  P/C,)]^  +  1/3  [bR/L  (t  -  T/Cj)]".  (19) 

By  analogy  with  the  offset  yield  stress  often  used  in  uniaxial  tension  tests,  the  multiaxial  yield  point  can  be  defined 
as  the  point  when  €p  reaches  some  set  value. 


BDTH^  RADII,  4 
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FIGURE  2.  A  sketch  of  the  biaxial  specimen.  The  units  for  the  dimensions  are  inches. 
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Experimental 


The  specimens  were  thin-walled  tubes  of  6061-T6  aluminum  machined  ftom  round  rod  stock  to  within  close 
tolerances.  A  sketch  of  the  specimens  is  given  in  Fig.  2.  The  tests  were  performed  by  deforming  the  specimen 
^inHpT  constant  longitudinal  displacement  and  a  constant  rate  of  change  of  the  angle  of  twist.  The  effective  strain 
rates  were  in  the  order  of  0.01/s  and  no  pre-stress  was  ^lied.  The  tubes  were  tested  on  an  Instron  model  1323 
combined  tension-torsion  testing  machine.  The  machine  was  programmed  with  a  digital  ftmction  generator  and  a 
desktop  computer  was  used  for  data  analysis  and  display. 
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Results  and  Discussion 


For  each  test,  the  machine  output  was  in  the  form  of  axial  load  and  torque  versus  time.  A  yield  point  was 
determined  from  each  curve  and  the  results  plotted  as  solid  circles  in  figure  3.  The  yield  point  was  determined  by 
a  0.2%  effective  plastic  strain.  The  data  point  obtained  in  pure  tension  is  suspiciously  low  for  a  6061-T6  aluminum 
Results  of  tension  tests  by  House[4]  report  the  yield  point  of  a  similar  stock  of  6061-T6  aluminum  to  be 
^roximately  44  ksi.  This  value  is  shown  by  the  open  circle  in  figure  3. 

An  effective  yield  stress  for  each  test  was  also  calculated  and  is  reported  in  Table  1 .  Theoretically,  the  effective 
yield  stress  should  be  constant.  The  variation  shown  in  Table  1  indicates  the  accuracy  with  which  the  von  Mises 
yield  criteria  correctly  modelled  the  yielding  phenomena  of  this  material.  Although  these  values  are  fairly  close, 
some  doubt  arises  as  to  the  validity  of  the  von  Mises  criteria  in  describing  the  yielding  behavior  of  this  material. 


TABLE  1. 


CTy 

^EFF 

44 

0 

44 

37 

8.4 

40 

34 

14 

42 

29 

22 

48 

0 

27 

47 

Conclusion 

It  seems  the  von  Mises  effective  stress-strain  criterion  may  not  be  totally  satisfactory  for  predicting  the  yielding 
response  of  real  materials  to  multiaxial  loading.  However,  more  tests  need  to  be  performed  so  a  better  data  base 
can  be  constmcted  for  further  analysis. 
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ABSTRACT 


Three  dimensional  (3D)  modeling  involves  combining  a  laser  and  camera  to  form  an  active  range 
measuring  system.  The  camera  receives  an  object’s  three  dimensional  (3D)  projection  onto  its  two 
dimensional  (2D)  surface,  and  in  the  process,  loses  the  object’s  depth  information.  By  using  a  laser  along 
with  the  camera,  we  retrieve  the  lost  depth  information.  This  camera/iaser  range  measuring  system  is  then 
placed  on  a  rotating  structure  (which  is  an  arch)  and  rotated  completely  around  an  object.  By  obtaining 
range  measurements  to  an  object’s  surface  at  many  positions  around  an  object,  a  three-dimensional  (3D) 
reconstruction  of  the  object’s  surface  can  be  obtained.  In  order  to  optimize  speed  and  measurement  density, 
our  3D  modeling  system  uses  a  non-contact  active  triangulation  method  of  measuring.  In  this  method,  a 
known  pattern  is  projected  on  an  object  using  a  laser,  and  its  reflection  is  observed  by  the  camera.  Knowing 
the  observed  position  of  the  pattern  in  the  detected  image,  the  range  to  the  scene  is  computed  by 
triangulation  methods. 

In  order  to  use  active  triangulation  in  our  system,  proper  calibration  of  the  camera  and 
camera/laser  is  essential.  By  constructing  a  multi-plane  calibration  device,  we  were  able  to  obtain  an 
accurately  calibrated  camera  and  camera/laser.  The  parameters  from  the  camera  calibration  included  the 
focal  length,  lens  distortion  coefficient,  and  an  uncertainty  scale  factor  due  to  scanning  and  sampling  error. 
This  method  involves  solving  a  linear  set  of  equations,  and  then  applying  a  nonlinear  optimization 
technique  to  reduce  the  error  of  a  perspective  transformation.  The  parameters  from  the  camera/laser 
calibration  include  the  angle  and  distance  of  the  laser  plane  to  the  optical  axis.  These  parameters  are  found 
by  certain  geometric  constraints  of  the  calibration  plane.  By  incorporating  the  described  techniques,  the 
camera  calibration  gives  a  mean  absolute  error  of  .5  mm  (or  1/4000  of  the  working  distance)  for 
measurements  made  on  the  calibration  plane,  and  the  camera/laser  calibration  gave  a  mean  absolute  error  of 
5  mm  (or  1/400  of  the  working  distance)  for  the  actual  measurements  of  the  3D  model. 
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THREE-DIMENSIONAL  MODELING  USING  A 
CALIBRATED  CAMERA/LASER  SYSTEM 


Kenneth  P.  Luke 


CHAPTER  1.  -  INTRODUCTION 

In  this  paper,  a  laser  and  camera  are  combined  to  form  a  range  measuring  system.  The  camera 
receives  an  object’s  3D  projection  onto  its  2D  surface,  and  in  the  process,  loses  the  object’s  depth 
information.  By  using  a  laser  along  with  the  camera,  we  can  retrieve  the  lost  depth  information.  This 
camera/laser  range  measuring  system  is  then  placed  on  a  rotating  structure  (which  is  an  arch)  and  rotated 
completely  around  an  object .  By  obtaining  range  measurements  to  an  objects  surface  at  many  positions 
around  an  object,  a  three-dimensional  (3D)  reconstruction  of  the  object’s  surface  can  be  obtained.  Since  the 
actual  contour  and  shape  of  an  object  can  be  obtained  from  a  3D  model,  applications  for  3D  modeling  could 
include  'form  fitting'  helmets,  body  suites,  prosthetics,  and/or  orthotics.  3D  models  can  be  generated  for 
input  into  CAD  applications  for  automated  machining.  Other  applications  include  virtual  reality  interfacing. 
Military  applications  include  scanning  targets  for  input  into  data  bases  which  can  then  be  used  for  target 
recognition. 

In  order  to  optimize  speed  and  efficiency  ,  our  3D  modeling  system  uses  a  non-contact  method,  as 
opposed  to  a  contact  method,  of  measuring.  Contact  methods  using  tactile  sensors,  computer-controlled 
probes,  and  profilometers  are  usually  slow  and  can  not  thoroughly  measure  enough  points  in  a  short  period 
of  time.  In  order  to  quickly  and  efficiently  obtain  3D  models  of  real  world  objects  without  physical  contact, 
our  algorithms  must  be  based  on  state  of  the  art  range  imaging  technology.  State  of  the  art  range  (non- 
contact)  imaging  technology  includes  two  classes  of  techniques  :  passive  and  active  triangulation 
techniques.  In  active  triangulation  ,  a  known  pattern  is  projected  on  a  scene  (using  a  laser,  projector,  etc.) , 
and  its  reflection  is  observed  by  one  or  more  dectectors.  The  projected  pattern  can  be  in  the  form  of  a  point, 
a  line,  or  binary  code.  Knowing  the  observed  position  of  the  pattern  in  the  detected  image,  the  range  to  the 
scene  can  be  computed  by  triangulation  methods.  In  passive  triangulation,  a  scene  is  observed  by  one  or 
more  detectors  (usually  cameras)  without  any  modification  to  the  current  illumination  .  Corresponding 
points  are  then  extracted  from  each  position’s  image  frame,  and  the  range  is  calculated  to  that  point.  For  our 
application,  active  triangulation  is  used  for  the  following  reasons. 

a)  Active  triangulation  usually  requires  less  computation  power  than  passive  triangulation. 

b)  Passive  triangulation  requires  a  model  of  surface  reflection  which  is  difficult  to  obtain. 

c)  Many  commercial  applications  exist  which  include  active  triangulation.  Therefore,  evaluation 

of  the  performance  of  an  active  system  is  not  as  difficult  to  obtain. 

d)  Active  systems  have  a  higher  reliability  and  robustness  than  do  passive  system. 
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In  order  to  use  active  triangulation  in  our  system,  proper  calibration  of  the  system  is  essential.  Proper 
calibration  allows  us  to  find  otherwise  unknown  parameters  of  the  system.  After  finding  these  parameters, 
we  have  enough  information  about  the  triangles  formed  (by  the  camera,  the  laser,  and  the  projected  laser 
line)  to  allow  us  to  obtain  depth  information.  The  calibration  of  the  system  includes  a  camera  and 
camera/laser  calibration. 

In  the  following  paper,  we  provide  a  step-by-step  approach  for  the  calibrations,  the  theoretical 
framework  for  the  calibrations,  and  the  derivation  of  the  laser/camera  calibrations.  The  setup  for  both 
calibrations  is  given  and  discussed  as  is  the  setup  for  the  entire  3D  modeling  system.  Finally,  an  accuracy 
assessment  is  given  for  the  camera  calibration,  the  camera/laser  calibration,  and  the  reconstructed  real  world 
object. 

CHAPTER  2  -  SYSTEM  CALIBRATION: 

2.1.  INTRODUCTION 

Calibration  of  a  3D  modeling  system  must  be  implemented  for  accurate  results.  Our  calibration  for 
the  system  is  broken  down  into  2  parts. 

1)  camera  calibration 

2)  camera/laser  calibration 

By  camera  calibration,  we  are  able  to  obtain  both  the  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  parameters  of  the 
camera.  The  intrinsic  parameters  include  a  radial  lens  distortion  coefficient,  the  focal  length,  and  an 
uncertainty  scale  factor  due  to  scanning  and  sampling  error.  The  extrinsic  parameters  include  the  rotation 
and  translation  values  of  a  user  defined  world  coordinate  system  to  the  camera  coordinate  system. 

The  camera’s  intrinsic  parameters,  once  found  from  calibration,  provide  us  a  way  of  determining  a 
ray  in  3D  space  that  the  object  point  must  lie  on.  The  camera’s  extrinsic  parameters  will  allow  us  to 
complete  the  calibration  of  the  camera/laser. 

By  camera/laser  calibration,  we  are  able  to  obtain  a  criteria  for  getting  the  angle  of  the  laser  plane 
relative  to  the  optical  axis,  and  the  distance  between  the  optical  axis  to  the  laser  plane  (in  the  plane  of  the 
CCD).  Furthermore,  we  can  ensure  that  the  laser  line  and  the  columns  of  the  CCD  are  parallel  in  the  plane 
of  the  CCD  and  are  aligned  with  the  center  of  the  arch.  These  parameters  are  not  only  necessary  for  the 
range  measuring  system,  but  (as  later  seen)  help  to  describe  the  rotation  of  the  arch. 

2.2.  CAMERA  CALIBRATION 

As  already  mentioned,  the  camera's  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  parameters  must  be  found  for  our 
system.  The  camera  calibration  technique  which  was  implemented  is  taken  from  [1]. 

2.3  LASER/CAMERA  CALIBRATION 
2.3.1.  INTRODUCTION 

Now  that  we  have  obtained  the  camera’s  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  parameters,  we  are  ready  to 
calibrate  the  laser  with  the  camera.  This,  once  again,  allows  us  to  find  the  angle  of  the  laser  plane  relative  to 
the  optical  axis,  and  it  allows  us  to  find  the  distance  between  the  laser  plane  and  the  optical  axis  (in  the 
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plane  of  the  CCD).  We  also  can  ensure  that  the  laser  line  (in  the  plane  of  the  CCD)  is  parallel  to  the  verticle 
elements  on  the  CCD. 

2.3.2.  LASER/CAMERA  MODEL 

Referring  to  figure  #5,  we  have  a  model  for  the  laser/camera  setup.  Notice  that  the  camera  model  is 
not  drawn  with  a  back  projection  of  the  image  plane.  This  is  because  we  are  looking  for  parameters  that  are 
dependent  on  the  physical  setup.  The  back  projection  model  would  not  be  accurate  here. 


PI  (xwi,y  wi,zwi)  P2(x  wi,y  wi,zwi) 

Laser 

|Figu^^Lase^n^Camer^Moderj|] 


Once  again,  the  vectors  x,y,z  form  the  camera  coordinate  system  centered  at  O  (the  center  of  the  lens). 
Vectors  X,Y  form  the  axis  of  the  CCD  center  at  Oi.Focal  length  is  the  distance  between  the  planes  of  X,Y 
and  x,y.  The  vectors  xw,yw,zw  form  the  world  coordinate  system. 

Theta  is  the  angle  of  the  laser  relative  to  the  optical  axis.  This  angle  is  constant  in  any  plane 
formed  by  a  row  of  the  CCD.  B  is  the  distance  from  the  optical  axis  to  the  laser  line  (again  constant  in  any 
plane  formed  on  a  row  of  the  CCD).  Pl(xwi,ywi,zwi)  is  the  series  of  points  formed  on  the  first  calibration 
plane  by  the  laser  line.  Pn(xwi,y  wi,zwi)  is  the  series  of  points  formed  on  the  nth  calibration  plane  by  the 
laser  line. 

2.3.3.  ASSUMPTIONS 

The  assumptions  here  are  based  on  the  physical  setup.  They  are  as  follows,  a)  We  assume  that  by 
the  adjustments  of  the  calibration  plane  during  physical  setup,  we  can  obtain  a  calibration  plane  which  is 
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completely  perpendicular  to  the  laser  line.  In  order  to  obtain  this,  the  laser  line  must  bisect  a  whole  column 
of  LEDs  for  any  and  all  depths  of  the  plane. 

b)We  assume  from  this  constraint  that  the  world  coordinates  (formed  by  the  laser  line)  are  known.  Since  we 
know  the  location  of  all  LEDs,  we  know  the  world  coordinates  formed  by  the  laser  line. 

2.3.4.  TRANSFORMATION  FROM  THE  3D  WORLD  COORDINATE  SYSTEM  (AS 
GENERATED  BY  THE  LASER)  TO  THE  CAMERA  COORDINATE  SYSTEM 
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The  rotation  matrix  and  translation  vector  from  the  first  plane  of  the  world  coordinate  system  to  the 
camera  coordinate  system  is  given  by 


(8a) 


The  rotation  and  translation  of  a  second  plane  of  the  world  coordinate  system  to  the  camera  coordinate 
system  is 


(8b) 


where  all  xwi,y wi,zwi  are  world  coordinates  on  the  calibration  plane,  but  generated  by  the  laser. 
The  difference  between  the  two  camera  coordinates  can  be  described  by 


(9) 


referring  to  figure  #6,  we  see  from  the  model  that 
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Figure  6:  View  of  the  laser/camera  looking  down  the  y  axis 
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zc2-zcl=kl+k2 

where  kl=xcltan(theta)  and  k2=-xc2tan(theta) 
therefore 

zc2  -  zcl  =  (xcl  —  xc2)  1311(13  ) 


By  solving  for  theta 

(zc2  -  zcV) 
<Ucl-;.c2)> 


Now  that  theta  has  been  found,  we  nee  a  relationship  to  find  B.  Again  referring  to  figure  #6. 

(11)  B  tan(i3  )  =  Zcl  +  f  +  kl  =  Zcl  +  /  +  xc\  tan(i3  ) 


Zcl  +  /  +  xcl  tan(i3  ) 
tan(i3 ) 


2.3.5.  PROBLEM  DEFINITION 

The  problem  to  be  addressed  is  ‘How  do  we  calibrate  the  laser  and  camera  so  that  accurate  range 
measurements  can  be  made?’.  The  next  section  provides  the  algorithm  for  solving  the  stated  question. 

2.3.6.  CAMERA/LASER  CALIBRATION  USING  A  MONOVIEW  NONCOPLANAR  SET  OF 


POINTS 

a)  PROCEDURE:  Obtain  the  coordinates  of  the  laser  line  on  the  calibration  plane.  This  should  be  simple 
since  the  laser  line  is  set  up  to  bisect  a  whole  column  of  already  known  LED  coordinates. 

b)  PROCEDURE:  Compute  theta  from 

-I  “^9 

i3  =  tan  (— -) 
r3 

DERIVATION:  This  part  of  the  procedure  follows  directly  from  the  setup  constraint  discussed  in  Appendix 
B.  This  simple  setup  technique  simplifies  computation  procedures. 

Again,  the  constraint  gaurentees  that  the  calibration  plane  will  be  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  laser 
line.  With  this  in  mind,  we  locate  which  column  of  LEDs  the  laser  line  bisects  for  all  planes. 


From  equation  (9)  we  have 


Therefore,  solving  for  the  difference. 


xc  1  -xc2=r3(zwl  -zw2) 


and 


From  equation  (10) 


zc  1  -zc2=r9(zw  1  -zw2) 
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=  tan  ’ 


-r9{zwl-zw2)  ,  -r9 
r3(zwl-zvv;2) 


C)  PROCEDURE:  From  the  known  value  of  theta,  calculate  B  from 
equation  (12  ) 


^  Zcl  +  /  +  xcl  tan(i3^ ) 
tan(T^ ) 

where  zcl=r7xw+r8yw+r9zw+Tz  and 
xc  l=r  1  xw+r2y  w+r3zw+Tx 

DERIVATION:  Derivation  is  straight  from  the  equations  derived  in  the  last  section. 

CHAPTER  3  -  OBTAINING  3D  INFORMATION  FROM  THE  CALIBRATED  SYSTEM 
3.1.  INTRODUCTION 


In  this  section,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  a  set  of  equations  for  finding  range  information  from  the 
laser  line  coordinates  in  the  computer's  image  frame.  Additionally,  we  need  a  set  of  equations  which  relate 
the  range  information  obtained  at  each  location  back  to  one  initial  position.  In  the  upcoming  sections,  we 
introduce  these  equations  and  show  their  derivation 
3.2  ASSUMPTIONS 

The  following  assumptions  are  neccessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  3D  model. 

1)  The  center  of  rotation  is  found. 

2)  The  center  column  of  the  camera's  CCD  is  aligned  on  the  center  of  rotation. 

3)  The  laser  line  is  projecting  onto  the  center  of  rotation. 

In  order  to  ensure  these  assumptions,  the  following  steps  are  necessary. 

Step  1 

In  order  to  obtain  information  (later  in  the  calibration)  about  the  path  of  the  laser/camera  system, 
we  must  know  were  the  center  of  rotation  is.  We  obtain  the  center  as  follows.  With  a  plum-bob  hanging 
from  a  string  which  hangs  from  the  center  of  rotation,  we  rotate  the  arch  to  position  zero  degrees.  We  pick  a 
fixed  point  on  the  string,  mark  it,  and  then  find  it  in  the  image  of  the  camera.  Call  this  point  (Xfl,Yfl). 
Rotate  the  arch  to  position  180  degrees.  Do  the  same  except  call  the  point  (Xf2,Yf2).  Now  move  the  string 
such  that  it  is  at  the  half  way  point  between  Xfl  and  Xf2.  Go  back  and  do  the  exact  same  procedure  for 
position  90  degrees  and  position  270  degrees.  Now  verify  this  centering  procedure  by  rotating  the  arch  360 
degrees  while  watching  the  marked  point  on  the  string.  This  point  should  lie  on  the  same  image  pixel  for  the 
whole  rotation. 

Step  2 

With  the  string  fixed  on  the  center  of  rotation,  align  the  camera  such  that  the  string  lies  on  the 
image  frames  center  column. 

Step  3 

Adjust  the  laser  line  onto  the  center  string. 
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Step  4 

Remove  the  center  string  and  bring  in  the  calibration  plane.  With  the  arch  in  a  fixed  position,  a 
calibration  device  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  arch.  The  half  way  point  between  the  two  used  planes  was 
placed  at  almost  the  exact  center  of  the  arch.  Next,  make  sure  that  the  first  plane  of  the  calibration  device 
almost  completely  filled  the  field  of  view  of  the  camera  (we  made  sure  that  all  LEDs  were  in  the  field  of 
view). 

Step  5 

At  this  point,  the  laser  was  turned  on  and  a  whole  line  of  LEDs  were  lined  up  on  a  whole  laser  line. 
We  then  move  the  calibration  plane  back  (we  used  20  inches)  and  aligned  the  same  line  of  LEDs  with  the 
whole  line  of  the  laser.  This  ensures  that  the  calibration  plane  is  completely  perpendicular  to  the  laser  line. 


Step  6 


The  world  coordinates  for  this  laser  line  should  be  recorded.  The  xw  for  each  plane  is  a  constant, 


and  the  yw  varies  through  the  length  of  you  calibration  plane. 

3.2.  EQUATIONS  DIRECTLY  RELATING  THE  LASER’S  PROJECTED  WORLD 

COORDINATES  AND  THE  DIGITIZED  COMPUTER’S  IMAGE  FRAME  COORDINATES 

From  equations  (2a)  and  (2b),  we  have  the  relationships 

zcl  f 
xcl  Xu 

(13a)  and  (13b)  and 

zcl  ^  f 
ycl  ~  Yu 

where  xcl, ycl, and  zcl  are  camera  coordinates,  f  is  the  focal  length,  and  Xu, Yu  are  undistorted  image 

coordinates  on  the  CCD  plane. 

By  combination  of  equation  (12)  with  equation  (13a)  solved  for  zcl  ,  we  get 

5tand  -/ 

“‘=tanO+//a 

and  combination  of  (14)  and  (13a)  solved  for  zcl,  we  get 


/Btani3  -/" 

""  Xutan^  +f 

and  by  combination  of  (15)  with  (13b)  solved  for  ycl,  we  get 

YuB  tariff  -Yuf 

<■«  Xut.ni>+f~' 

The  physical  significance  here  is  that  given  a  calibrated  system,  any  Xu,  and  Yu  coordinate  will  give  us  a 
range  from  the  optical  center. 
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3.3.  EQUATIONS  RELATING  ROTATIONAL  COORDINATE  SYSTEMS  TO  THE  INITIAL 
COORDINATE  SYSTEM. 

As  was  discussed  earlier,  the  transformation  from  one  coordinate  system  to  another  can  performed 
using  the  rotational  matrix  and  translational  matrix.  As  the  position  of  the  camera/laser  system  changes 
during  rotation  about  the  arch,  so  does  its  coordinate  orientation.  Each  position  in  which  depth  information 
is  obtained,  there  needs  to  be  a  translation  and  rotation  from  each  position  back  to  the  initial  position.  The 
rotation  matrix  can  be  described  by  the  rotation  about  each  axis  as  shown  below. 

^rl  r2  r3^  10  0  ^^cosG  0  -sinOYcosvi/  sinvj/  0 

r4  r5  r6  =  0  cos(p  sin(p  0  1  0  -sinij/  cosij/  0 

rl  r8  r9j  [^0  -sin(j)  cos(])J^sin0  0  cos0  ^0  0  1 


Since  the  system  described  ensures  alignment  of  the  center  column  of  the  image  with  the  center  of  the 
rotation,  the  only  rotation  occuring  is  the  rotation  about  the  y  axis. Therefore,  by  setting  the  angles  of 
rotation  about  x  and  z  to  zero  (or  phi=0  and  psi  =  0),  we  get  the  following  rotation  matrix. 


Now,  in  order  to  find  the  translation  vector,  we  refer  to  figure  4a  below. 

Center  of  rotation 
angle  of 
i  rotation  : 


radius 


Figure  8:  Quarter  of  the  rotation  of  the  arch.  Rotation  is 
based  only  on  the  rotation  about  y  axis.  The  translation  Ty  is 
always  zero. 
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From  figure  8,  if  we  let  the  angle  of  rotation  be  alpha,  then  we  see  that  theta  is  equivelant  to  alpha. 
Therefore,  the  angle  of  rotation  of  the  arch  is  the  same  as  the  angle  of  rotation  of  the  camera  coordinate 
system.  Now,  from  simple  geometrical  relationships,  we  get  the  translation  vector.  Since 

radius  =  5cos0 
T 

sina  =  — 7 — 
radius 

then 

=  radius  *  sina 
Furthermore,  from  figure  8,  since 

t 

cosa  =  — ^ — 
radius 

(19)  then 

X  =  radius  *  cosa 

then 

(20)  =  radius  —  x  —  radius  —  radius  *  cosa  =  radius(l  —  cosa ) 


Therefore,  the  transformation  back  to  the  original  position  is 


f  ^ 
Xcl 

'^cosi3^ 

0 

-sill'd  ^ 

f  ^ 
Xci 

(j  \ 

X 

(21) 

ycl 

= 

0 

1 

0 

ya 

+ 

Ty 

J 

0 

cos'd  j 

J 

[tJ 

3.4  THREE  DIMENSIONAL  MODELING 

At  this  point,  we  now  have  all  the  necessary  equations  to  obtain  the  3D  model.  This  section  is 
based  on  the  actual  procedures  so  that  the  reader  can  incorporate  the  information  into  their  own  algorithms. 
Steps: 

1)  We  assume  that  the  system  is  completely  calibrated  at  this  time. 

2)  An  object  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  rotating  arch. 

3)  Ambient  light  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 

4)  Start  the  stepper  motor  moving  and  at  the  same  time  receive  enoder  feedback.  At  equal  increments  in  the 
rotation,  snap  an  image  and  save  it.  The  position  of  each  image  must  be  recorded. 

5)  After  completion  of  the  rotation  we  are  now  ready  to  start  processing  the  images. 

6)  Open  each  image  file  and  extract  a  single  line  (image  of  the  laser  line).  This  information  is  in  the 
computers  image  frame  coordinates  (Xfi,Yfi). 

7)  By  using  equations  (6a)  and  (6b),  solve  for  Xdi,  Ydi 

8)  By  equations  (3a)  and  (3b) ,  solve  for  Xui,Yui 

9)  From  equations  (14) ,  (15),  and  (16),  calculate  the  corresponding  xci,yci,zci  for  each  point. 
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10)  For  each  position,  theta  should  be  calculated  and  all  xci,yci,zci  points  at  that  position  should  be 
transformed  by  equation  (21)  back  to  the  initial  starting  position 

11)  MATLAB  was  used  to  image  the  3D  surface  at  this  point. 

3.5  RESULTS  OF  3D  MODELING 

The  results  of  the  3D  modeling  system  presented  here  are  purely  qualitative.  In  the  following 
diagrams,  the  actual  object  is  shown  along  with  its  reconstructed  surface.  The  next  section  describes  the 
accuracy  assessment. 


Figure  9  Figure  10 

Qualitatively,  we  make  the  following  observations  from  our  present  results. 

1)  The  top, bottom,  and  deep  crevices  of  objects  is  a  problem  for  modeling. 

2)  Error  in  the  described  method  gives  us  a  noisy  surface. 

3)  Worping  of  the  plots  occur  due  to  inadequate  plotting  algorithms. 

CHAPTER  4  -  ACCURACY  ASSESSMENT 

In  this  section,  an  accuracy  assessment  will  be  presented  for  the  camera  calibration,  the  camera 
laser  calibration,  and  finally  the  3D  model. 

4.1  CAMERA  CALIBRATION  ACCURACY  ASSESSMENT 

The  camera  calibration’s  accuracy  was  assessed  by  actually  using  the  camera  to  measure  the  world 
coordinates  of  an  unknown  object  on  the  calibration  plane.  By  using  the  first  plane  of  the  calibration  device, 
the  unknowns  to  solve  for  were  xw  and  y w.  For  each  result,  we  obtain  error  for  64  calculated  xw  and  yw 
points.  From  these  we  obtain  a  mean  absolute  error.  Our  results  give: 

Mean  absolute  error  =  .5mm 

4.2  CAMERA/LASER  ACCURACY  ASSESSMENT 

The  camera/laser  accuracy  assessment  was  performed  by  grabbing  two  images.  Each  image  would 
have  one  pixel  element  in  its  image  frame.  This  was  obtained  by  allowing  the  laser  line  to  intersect  a  small 
object  at  two  different  known  points.  By  finding  the  xc,yc,zc  for  each  position  (from  the  equations  in  (14), 
(15),  and  (16) ) ,  we  can  calculate  the  absolute  distance  in  3D  space  by 

=  V(^cl  -  ^C2  )  '  +  (>'cl  -  }'c2  )  '  +  (2cl  -  2c2  )  ' 

From  this  technique,  we  achieved  the  following;  Mean  absolute  error  =  5mm 
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CHAPTER  5  -  CONCLUSION 

Our  approach  to  system  calibration  for  3D  modeling  was  by  way  of  camera  calibration,  and  then 
camera/laser  calibration.  Camera  calibration  gave  us  a  way  to  obtain  the  camera’s  intrinsic  parameters 
which  included  the  coefficient  of  lens  distortion,  the  focal  length,  and  an  uncertainty  scale  factor.  The 
camera  calibration  also  gave  us  a  way  to  obtain  the  camera’ s  extrinsic  parameters  which  included  the 
rotation  and  translation  constants.  The  extrinsic  parameters  were  then  used  as  a  constraint  to  find  the 
camera/laser  parameters.  These  parameters  included  the  distance  from  the  CCD  center  to  the  laser  plane, 
and  the  angle  of  the  laser  plane  relative  to  the  optical  axis. 

From  the  approach  described,  an  error  analysis  was  done  for  the  camera  calibration,  the 
camera/laser  calibration,  and  the  final  3D  model.  From  the  results  for  camera  calibration,  we  obtained  an 
error  of  approximately  1/4000  of  our  working  distance.  From  the  results  for  the  camera/laser  calibration,  we 
obtain  an  error  of  approximately  1/400  of  our  working  distance. 

Simple  and  effective  techniques  have  been  presented  for  calibrating  a  camera  and  camera  laser 
system.  From  our  experience,  problems  occur  in  the  methods  : 

1)  for  finding  the  center  of  rotation  during  setup 

2)  for  aligning  the  column  of  the  CCD  and  the  laser  plane 

3)  for  ensuring  a  perpendicular  calibration  plane  to  the  laser  line 

If  an  accurate  3D  model  is  to  be  obtained,  solutions  for  the  above  problems  will  need  to  be  developed. 
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Preliminary  Characterization  and  Calibration  of  Micro  Shear  Stress 
Sensors  in  a  Compressible  Flow. 

John  D.  H.  Mai 
Graduate  Student 

Mechanical,  Aerospace,  and  Nuclear  Engineering  Department 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Abstract 


The  feasibility  of  using  a  Caltech/UCLA  designed  micro  shear  stress  sensor  in  a  compressible 
flow  environment  has  been  proved.  Uniformly  and  non-uniformly  doped  micro  sensors  (designed  using 
MEMS  technology)  were  tested  in  the  Mach  3  High  Reynolds  Number  Facility  at  Wright  Laboratories. 
Using  a  polynomial  fit-extrapolation  (of  previous  data)  for  the  skin  friction  coefficient  within  the  tunnel, 
the  sensor  voltage  output  versus  wall  shear  stress  compared  well  with  empirical  calibration  models  derived 
from  hot  film  sensor  operating  in  incompressible  flows.  The  frequency  spectrum  of  the  data  obtained 
from  the  micro  sensors  displayed  the  characteristic  5/3  power  slope  associated  with  the  inertial  subrange. 
Some  frequency  regions  in  the  power  spectrum  of  the  results  were  identified,  after  applying  frequency 
compensation  methods,  as  having  potential  for  future  investigation,  as  well  as  future  research  and 
applications  are  outlined. 
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Preliminary  Characterization  and  Calibration  of  Micro  Shear  Stress 
Sensors  in  a  Compressible  Flow. 


John.  D.  H.  Mai 


Introduction 

The  measurement  of  wall  shear  stress,  especially  in  the  compressible  flow  regime,  is  a  daunting 
technical  challenge.  Yet  the  important  role  that  this  phenomena  plays  in  fluid  dynamics  promises  great 
rewards  in  efforts  towards  understanding  and  controlling  the  mechanisms  at  work  in  turbulent  boundary 
layer  flows.  The  difficulty  in  obtaining  quantitative  values  arises,  in  part,  from  the  limited  number  of 
practical  measurement  devices  available  to  the  experimentalist.  Since  shear  stress  at  the  wall  is 
proportional  to  du/dy,  a  direct  approach  would  dictate  that  a  streamwise-component  velocity  profile  in  the 
y-direction  is  necessary  in  order  to  unequivocally  arrive  at  a  quantitative  value  for  the  shear  stress. 
However,  traditional  measurement  techniques  have  inherent  problems  near  the  wall  region.  Simple 
Pitot/Preston  tubes  have  proven  to  be  too  bulky  to  measure  adequate,  high  resolution  velocity  profiles,  and 
are  inadequate  at  obtaining  fluctuation  r.m.s.  values  at  the  wall.  A  hotwire  experiences  detrimental  heat 
conduction  effects,  and  a  bulky  laser  Doppler  anemometry  system  encounters  severe  reflection  problems 
when  they  are  brought  too  near  a  wall.  Although  a  hot  film  sensor  can  be  flushed  mounted,  its  application 
remains  limited  due  to  formidable  calibration  and  drift  problems.  Surveys  in  shear  stress  measurement 
techniques  can  be  referenced  to  works  by  Settles  [1986],  Hakkinen  [1992],  and  Haritonidis  [1989]. 
However,  the  body  of  literature  available  on  the  subject  of  wall  shear  stress  measurements  in  a  high 
Reynolds  number,  compressible  flow,  until  very  recently,  is  quite  limited.  Early  works  in  the  supersonic 
flow  regime,  pertinent  to  this  study,  include  Moore  and  Harkness  [1964],  Brinich  and  Diaconis  [1952], 
and  Eimer  [1955].  These  researchers  obtained  their  results  via  floating  element  balances  or  Preston  tubes. 

More  recent  trends  in  shear  stress  research  has  been  towards  innovative  miniature  devices,  such 
as  those  developed  by  Higuchi  [1983],  Murthy  &  Rose  [1997],  and  Schmidt,  et  al  [1988]  .  It  has  only 
been  within  the  last  decade  that  the  technology  has  become  available,  as  a  spin-off  from  CMOS  VLSI 
processing,  to  produce  micron  scale  sensors,  and  thus  it  is  only  natural  that  shear  stress  sensor  designs 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  With  the  recent  advances  in  micro-electromechanical-machine  systems 
(MEMS)  design  and  fabrication,  researchers  at  the  California  Institute  of  Technology,  in  collaboration 
with  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  have  produced  a  viable  shear  stress  sensor. 

There  are  many  advantages  that  a  MEMS  shear  stress  sensor  has  over  conventional  shear  stress 
measurement  methods.  The  primary  advantage  is  that  the  short  sensor  height,  typically  less  than  1.0  pm, 
creates  limited  disturbances  in  the  boundary  layer  flow,  unlike  the  protruding  Preston  and  Stanton  probes. 
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As  a  consequence  of  this  advantage,  these  micro  sensors  can  be  placed  downstream  of  each  other,  in  order 
to  follow  changes  in  the  flow,  without  creating  substantial  disturbances  which  would  influence  the 
upstream  sensor.  Compared  to  floating  element  balances,  a  MEMS  sensor  is  at  least  three  orders  of 
magnitude  smaller.  Although  these  balances  give  a  direct  measurement  of  shear  stress,  many  mechanical 
problems,  as  well  as  calibration  problems,  have  manifested  themselves  during  trials.  (Tcheng,  Holmes, 
and  Supplee,  [1989]  and  White  [1984].)  Also,  these  devices  are  difficult  to  mount  on  curved,  thin 
surfaces  such  as  airfoils.  In  addition,  Hakkinen  [1993]  estimates  that  for  a  typical  airfoil  with  a  chord  c- 
1.0  m  and  Cf=  0.002,  a  gap  height  (the  distance  between  the  floating  element  and  the  surface  on  which  it 
is  mounted)  of  t  =  0. 1  mm  should  result  in  a  50%  error  in  measurements.  This  MEMS  shear  stress 
sensor  is  also  a  superior  design  when  compared  to  orifice  and  surface  fence  gages  since  there  are  no  holes 
or  breaks  in  the  surface  that  could  also  disturb  the  flow.  Finally,  normal  miniature  gages  are  difficult  to 
mass  produce.  They  are  usually  produced  by  hand,  a  time  consuming,  expensive  process,  that  invariably 
lead  to  minor  manufacturing  differences  between  sensors  that  can  cause  radical,  unpredictable  changes  in 
behavior  and  data  results.  This  is  not  true  for  the  MEMS  micro  sensor.  Once  its  manufacturing  process  is 
characterized,  thousands  of  identical  sensors  can  be  cheaply  made  by  the  automated,  assembly  line-like 
process  available  at  several  commercial  CMOS  foundries. 

Sensor  Design 

The  sensor  was  designed  by  Liu  and  Tai  at  Caltech,  with  support  and  initial  testing  done  by 
Huang  and  Ho  at  UCLA  [1994,  to  be  published].  Each  MEMS  shear  stress  sensor  is  essentially  a 
polysilicon  line,  80-200  pm  long,  2pm  wide  and  0.45  pm  thick,  that  acts  as  a  thermistor,  resting  on  a 
vacuum  sealed  cavity.  (Ref  Figure  1.)  Two  variations  (uniformly  and  non-uniformly  doped)  of  this  sensor, 
with  16  sensors  per  microchip,  were  available  for  supersonic  testing.  For  the  uniformly  doped  chip,  each 
polysilicon  line  has  a  resistance  of  50  Q/D,  due  to  ion  implantation.  For  the  non-uniformly  doped  chip, 
the  doping  profile  is  similar  except  for  a  2  pm  long  segment  at  the  center,  which  is  doped  to  21  kO/D. 

The  polysilicon  rests  on  a  1  pm  thick  layer  of  low  stress  silicon  nitride,  that  acts  as  an  extremely  strong 
and  flat  diaphragm  material.  The  diaphragm  covers  a  200  pm  by  200  pm  cavity  that  originally  contained 
phosphosilicate  glass  (PSG),  which  was  sacrificially  etched  by  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  cavity’s  etch 
facilitating  holes  were  sealed  during  a  low  pressure  chemical  vapor  deposition  (LPC  VD)  step  with  silicon 
nitride  at  300  mTorr.  This  creates  a  cavity  approximately  2  pm  deep,  with  an  assumed  internal  pressure 
of  300  mTorr.  Since  the  sensor  operates  according  to  the  heat-shear  stress  analogy,  the  cavity  was 
necessary  in  order  to  decrease  heat  conduction  to  the  substrate  (by  isolating  the  sensor  over  a  vacuum)  and 
thus  improve  the  sensor's  sensitivity. 
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Earlier  testing  of  the  MEMS  sensors  with  and  without  cavities  found  that  the  sensors  with  the 
cavity  underneath  has  a  thermal  resistance  seventeen  times  greater  than  the  sensor  without  a  cavity.  This 
design  has  led  to  an  unprecedented  sensitivity  of  1  V^/V-kP,  while  also  maintaining  electrical  time 
constants  on  the  order  of  10  ps  and  diaphragm/heating  time  constants  around  350  |is.  This  design 
circumvents  the  trends  observed  by  Moen  and  Schneider  [1993]  in  their  comparison  experiments  with 
conventional  hot-film  sensors.  They  concluded  that  frequency  responsivity  increased  as  sensor  size 
decreased,  but  there  was  a  penalty  in  the  form  of  a  decrease  in  sensitivity  for  the  conventional  design. 
This  substrate  conduction  problem  has  plagued  many  other  miniature  shear  stress  sensor  design,  such  as 
Houdeville's  quartz  element  gages  [1984],  and  Flittie  and  Covert's  wire  cavity  shear  gage  [1992]. 


Operating  Theory 


Reynolds  Analogy 

The  sensors  work  on  the  principle  known  as  Reynold's  analogy  for  turbulent  flow  over  a  flat 
plate.  It  can  be  referenced  in  most  elementary  heat  transfer  books  such  as  Incropera  and  Witt's 
Fundamentals  of  Heat  and  Mass  Transfer  [1990].  Based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Prandtl  number  is 
approximately  equal  to  unity,  the  analogy  relates  heat  transfer  with  skin  friction,  which  is  directly 
proportional  to  wall  shear  stress. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  relationship;  Given  the  relation  between  shear  stress  and  the 
appropriate  velocity  component 


and  Fourier's  law  of  heat  convection  (where  q  is  heat  flux  per  unit  area,  and  T  is  temperature) 

q  =  -k - 

dy 


9  “  '^xy 


this  results  in 

ju  du 

Making  the  assumption  that  the  limits  of  integration  are  from  the  wall  conditions  to  the  free  stream 
conditions,  also  noting  that  for  Pr  =  1  that  Cp=  k/p ,  and  knowing  the  definitions  of  heat  convection 
coeflRcient,  Nusselt  number,  and  Stanton  number  the  following  skin  friction  coefficient  relation  results 

NuRe-lpr-l/3  =  StPr2/3=  c^2 
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This  gives  the  final  proportionality  between  shear  stress  and  heat  flux  as 
q-^1/3 

Based  on  hot  film  anemometry  results,  the  empirical,  incompressible  relation  between  the  sensor  voltage 
output,  E,  and  shear  stress  should  follow  this  relation: 

e2  =  A  +  (1) 

where  A  and  B  are  experimentally  obtained  calibration  coefficients. 

Sensor  Response/Time  Constant 

Following  Kovasznay's  notation,  a  hot  wire  system  can  be  modeled  according  to  the  following 
energy  relation: 

change  in  total  heat  stored  =  Joule  heating  produced  -  heat  loss  due  to  convection 
in  wire  element 

dQ/dt  =  P  (i,T)  -  F(U,  T) 

where 

dQ/dt  =  cm  dT/dt 
P  =  i2R(T) 

F  =  hA(T-To) 

where  c  is  the  specific  heat  of  the  wire  material,  m  is  the  mass,  T  is  temperature,  i  is  current,  U  is 
velocity,  R  (a  function  of  temperature)  is  the  material  resistance,  h  is  the  convection  coefficient,  and  A  is 
the  surface  area  of  the  sensor. 

For  a  standard  hot  wire,  R  is  modeled  in  the  usual  manner 
R=Ro{l+a(T-To)} 

where  o  signifies  reference  values,  and  a  is  the  temperature  coefficient  of  resistivity.  However,  for  the 
case  of  the  micro  shear  stress  sensor,  it  should  be  modeled  as  a  thermistor,  which  follows  this  relation: 

R=Roexpp(  IfT-lfTo) 

where  p  is  a  constant  coefficient  based  on  thermistor  characteristics. 

The  general  heat  transfer  coefficient  relation  can  be  derived  from  an  expression  for  the  Nussult 

number 

Nu  =  [^  +  fiRe”](l  +  "^ 

the  overheat  ratio  (a-r)  exponent,  m,  is  approximately  zero  and  is  usually  ignored  in  incompressible 
analysis. 

Noting  that  P  and  F  can  be  decomposed  into  average  and  fluctuation  quantities  (e.g.  P  = 
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P(average)  +  AP),  and  also  noting  that  a  long  time  average  means  that  P  (average)  =  F  (average),  this 
results  in 

dM 

cm - =  AP-  AF 

dt 

Also,  when  small  fluctuation  approximations  are  made,  an  example  of  which  is 


AF  =  dF  = 


this  results  in  the  following  relation; 


dU  + 


JT 


dT 


U 


dAT 

cm - 1- 

dt 


dF 


dT 


dP 


dT 


AT 


t ) 


dP 

di 


Ai-^ 
j  dU 


AU 


Note  that  Ai  =  0  in  the  constant  current  operating  mode.  When  the  above  relation  is  placed  in  the  form  of 
a  first  order  system  : 

MdAT/dt  +  AT  =  f(t) 

it  is  apparent  that  the  frequency  response  is  given  by 


M  = 


cm 


^  3F 

\ 

U 

dT 

i) 

(2) 


which,  when  evaluated  for  a  hot  wire,  in  constant  current  operating  conditions,  in  terms  of 
temperature  and  resistance  is 


cm{T-To)  pcAl{R-Ro) 

P'RqU  P'oRq 

these  relations  assume  m  =  0  in  the  heat  transfer  relations,  and  all  fluctuations  are  small. 

The  time  constant  relation  for  a  thermistor-type  sensor  is  more  complicated  due  to  the 
exponential  nature  of  the  governing  equation.  Based  on  the  linearized  definition  (2),  the  time  constant  is 


M  = 


cm 


Ak 


f\ 


1  -2 

1  Y 

-/  exp 

[t  tJ 

\nTRr 


In  this  case,  using  the  relation  that  P  (average)  =  F  (average)  does  not  lead  to  simplifications  as  in  the  case 
of  a  normal  resistance  hotwire.  Additionally,  both  results  assume  that  fluctuation  quantities  are  small. 
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Quantitative  fluctuation  values  are  being  estimated,  and  future  work  will  be  aimed  towards  verifying  the 
fluctuation  results.  The  main  difficulty  in  obtaining  reliable  fluctuation  values  lies  in  the  inherent 
difficulty  with  calibrating  the  sensor  in  a  facility  with  only  a  fixed  Mach  number  capability. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  aforementioned  theoretical  results  for  the  sensor’s  frequency  response,  that 
the  frequency  response  is  highly  dependent  on  the  operating  current  used,  which  also  manifests  in  the 
overheat  ratio.  Since  the  operating  current  is  usually  a  fraction  of  a  millivolt,  a  smaller  operating  current 
results  in  an  increased  frequency  response,  but  this  is  balanced  by  a  loss  in  sensitivity.  However,  due  to 
delicate  nature  of  the  electronics,  and  the  difficulty  in  replacing  a  sensor,  it  was  decided  to  cautiously  only 
use  low  operating  currents  in  order  to  avoid  burning  out  the  sensors. 

Experimental  Facilities  and  Setup 

Testing  was  conducted  in  the  Mach  3  High  Reynolds  Number  Facility  operated  by  Wright 
Aeronautical  Laboratories  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio.  A  fixed,  two  dimensional  nozzle 
produces  a  Mach  3  flow  into  a  8  inch  wide,  8.2  inch  high,  and  23.2  inch  long  test  section.  Since  air 
supplied  to  the  tunnel  is  unheated,  the  tunnel  stagnation  temperature  decreases  during  tunnel  operation. 
The  tunnel  has  a  variable  stagnation  pressure  capability,  ranging  from  65  psia  to  560  psia.  Technical 
support  was  provided  by  the  experimental  aerodynamics  research  branch  at  Wright  Laboratories 
(WL/FIME). 

The  chip  containing  the  sensor  that  was  tested  is  mounted  on  a  PC  board  type  backing.  Gold 
wires  are  then  wire  bonded  between  the  bond  pads  on  the  chip,  to  pads  on  the  PC  board.  The  PC  board 
facilitates  the  attachment  of  more  robust  lead  wires  out  the  backside  of  the  board.  These  wires  link  the 
sensor  to  the  constant  current  anemometer  designed  by  Huang  [Ref  Figure  4;  1994,  to  be  published].  The 
chip  and  board  is  then  mounted  in  a  0.09  in.  deep,  0.85  in.  square  recess  that  had  been  milled  into  a  2.25 
in.  diameter  anodized  aluminum  plug  that  would  be  inserted  into  the  upper  wall  of  the  tunnel.  The  plug 
had  been  ground  and  marked  so  that  it's  surface  is  flush  with  the  tunnel  walls.  (Ref  Figure  2  and  3)  The 
plug  also  contains  a  type  J  iron/constantan  thermocouple,  used  to  measure  local  wall  temperature,  and  a 
0. 125  in.  diameter  static  pressure  tap.  They  are  located  on  each  side  of  the  square  recess  and  are  centered 
0. 125  in.  away  from  the  recess  edge.  The  daunting  problem  of  protecting  the  fragile  gold  bond  wires  to 
the  rigors  of  the  starting  and  stopping  tunnel  shocks/loads,  as  well  as  the  general  supersonic  flow 
conditions  is  overcome  via  the  use  of  non  conducting  epoxy. 

The  plug  is  inserted  14.5  inches  from  the  tunnel  nozzle  (measured  to  the  center  of  the  plug),  and 
all  data  is  taken  at  this  location.  Due  to  the  orientation  of  the  chip  to  the  flow,  and  the  need  for  no 
obstructions  upstream  of  the  sensors  (such  as  bond  wires  and  epoxy),  limitations  were  place  on  the 
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number  of  sensors  that  could  be  active  on  a  chip,  during  a  given  trial.  The  setup  only  allows  for  the 
testing  of  1  row  of  sensors,  along  the  back  edge  of  a  chip.  These  sensors  are  the  only  ones  oriented  in  the 
correct  position  to  the  flow,  and  their  bond  wires  are  connected  to  pads  behind  them,  in  reference  to  the 
flow.  This  effectively  reduces  the  total  possible  number  of  sensors  available  to  five  per  chip.  Also,  since 
only  one  constant  current  anemometer  was  constructed  to  operate  with  the  sensors,  only  one  sensor  is 
active  per  trial. 

Previous  Results 

Fiore  [1977]  wrote  a  summary  of  his  experiences  with  Preston  tube  and  force  balance 
measurement  in  the  M3  HRNF  at  WPAFB.  In  his  analysis,  the  assumption  is  made  that  there  is  a  zero 
pressure  gradient  inside  the  test  section  and  there  are  near  adiabatic  wall  conditions.  This  assumption  is 
based  on  the  result  that  there  is  a  0.00651  psia/inch  gradient  at  Pq  =  85  psia,  and  a  0.0429  psia/inch 
gradient  at  Pq  =  560  psia.  This  slight,  but  negligible  longitudinal  pressure  gradient  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  walls  of  the  downstream  extension  section  of  the  tunnel  are  not  adjustable.  Also,  Fiore  makes  the 
reasonable  assumption  that  the  static  pressure  throughout  the  boundary  layer  is  constant  and  equal  to  the 
wall  pressure.  Finally,  there  is  the  assumption  that  the  temperature  distribution  through  the  boundary 
layer  is  linear,  as  a  function  of  y/5,  between  the  wall  temperature  and  the  total  temperature  at  the  outer 
edge  of  the  boundary  layer. 

Experimental  results 

Sensor  Characteristics 

Before  placing  the  sensors  inside  the  tunnel,  the  frequency  response  is  obtained  by  inputting  a 
square  wave  into  the  circuit  with  the  sensor  attached.  For  the  non  uniformly  doped  sensor  with  a 
resistance  of  150.9  kf2,  and  operating  at  0. 12  mA  the  cut  off  frequency  is  1.0  kHz,  and  operating  at  0. 10 
mA  the  frequency*  response  increased  to  1.17  kHz.  The  uniformly  doped  sensor,  with  a  resistance  of  2.91 
kQ  had  a  worse  frequency  response.  Tested  at  1.32  mA,  the  response  is  approximately  295  Hz,  while  the 
bandwidth  slightly  increased  to  3 10  Hz  when  the  operating  setting  was  decreased  to  0.85  mA. 
Additionally,  Huang  provided  frequency  response  curves  for  the  uniformly  and  non  uniformly  doped 
sensors  so  that  frequency  compensation  methods  could  be  applied  to  the  raw  data.  (Ref  Figure  9  for  the 
non  uniformly  doped  sensor  response)  A  third  order  polynomial  fit  was  used  to  digitize  Huang's 
normalized  data  and  it  was  used  as  a  weighing  function  in  order  to  clear  up  any  inherent  signal 
amplification,  in  the  higher  frequency  range,  in  the  raw  Fourier  transform  results  . 
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Test  Matrix 


The  test  matrix  is  broken  into  3  general  groups.  The  first  group  (runs  1-3)  involve  the  non 
uniformly  doped  sensor  operating  at  0.12  mA  while  the  second  group  (runs  4-6)  are  similar  trials,  but 
with  the  same  sensor  operating  at  0. 10  mA.  The  third  group  (runs  7-10)  uses  the  uniformly  doped  sensor, 
but  the  trials  are  conducted  almost  in  the  exact  same  manner  as  the  previous  two  groups. 


Run 

Sensor 

Stagnation  Pressure 

operating  conditions 

1 

non  uniform 

100 

psia 

1=0. 12  mA,  sampled  at  lOkHz  for  0.5  sec 

2 

non  uniform 

150 

psia 

1=0.12  mA,  sampled  at  lOkHz  for  0,5  sec 

3 

non  uniform 

100-500 

psia 

1=0. 12mA,  1000  pts  averaged  per  sec. 

4 

non  uniform 

100-550 

psia 

1=0. 10mA,  1000  pts  averaged  per  sec. 

5 

non  uniform 

250 

psia 

1=0. 10mA,  sampled  at  lOkHz  for  0.5  sec. 

6 

non  uniform 

400 

psia 

1=0. 10mA,  sampled  at  lOkHz  for  0.5  sec. 

7 

uniform 

100-500 

psia 

1=  0.88  mA,  1000  pts  averaged  per  sec. 

8 

uniform 

150 

psia 

1=  0.88  mA,  sampled  at  10  kHz  for  1,6  sec 

9 

uniform 

250 

psia 

1=  0.88  mA,  sampled  at  10  kHz  for  1.6  sec 

10 

uniform 

350 

psia 

1=  0.88  mA,  sampled  at  10  kHz  for  1.6  sec 

The  results  of  these  trials  have  shed  new  light 

on  the  capabilities  of  these  sensors.  However,  the 

delicate  nature  of  the  bond  wires  led  to  the  loss  of  all  but  two  sensors  (1  uniformly  doped,  and  1  non- 


umformly  doped)  in  the  installation  process.  The  cause  has  not  been  verified,  but  it  is  suspected  that 
irregular  mixing  of  the  epoxy  led  to  a  buildup  of  residual  stress  concentrations  within  the  epoxy  after  it 
dried.  This  could  contribute  to  some  of  the  lost  sensors,  since  they  usually  were  not  lost  until  a  day  after 
the  epoxy  was  applied.  However,  once  the  epoxy  hardened,  the  remaining  sensors  were  quite  robust. 
They  both  survived  all  the  rigors  of  supersonic  testing,  including  the  extreme  pressure  and  temperature 
effects  of  several  cycles  of  the  starting  and  stopping  tunnel  loads. 

Figures  5a  and  5b  show  time  averaged  data  for  the  uniformly  and  non-uniformly  doped  sensors, 
respectively.  Each  data  point  represents  1000  data  samples  averaged  per  second  and  plotted  as  a  function 
of  actual  run  time.  Po  and  To  are  stagnation  pressure  and  temperature,  T1  is  wall  temperature  according 
to  the  plug  thermocouple,  PI  is  the  static  wall  pressure,  and  "sens"  is  the  sensor  output  in  voltage.  These 
quantities  are  in  English  units,  e.g.  temperature  is  in  degrees  Rankine  and  pressure  is  in  pounds  per 
square  inch.  Figures  6a  and  6b  are  the  same  temperature,  pressure,  and  voltage  data  graphed  as  functions 
of  stagnation  pressure,  which  was  the  only  operational  variable  during  each  trial. 

The  trends  observed  during  all  the  trials  were  repeatable  and  similar,  even  between  the  non- 
uniformly  and  uniformly  doped  sensors.  The  two  noticeable  differences  are  due  to  the  inherent  designed 
characteristics  of  the  sensors.  First  the  non-uniformly  doped  sensor  output  decreases  with  increases  in 
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stagnation  pressure.  This  shows  a  potential  direct  measurement  of  shear  stress,  since  Fiore  recorded  that 
the  skin  friction  coefficient,  Cf,  decreases  linearly  with  linear  increases  in  Po.  The  uniformly  doped 
sensor  shows  a  similar,  but  opposite,  rise  in  voltage  output  when  shear  stress  decreases  at  increasing  Po. 
This  trend  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  uniformly  doped  sensor  has  a  negative  thermal  coefficient 
relative  to  the  non-uniformly  doped  sensor.  The  other  glaring  difference  is  that  the  sensitivity  difference 
between  the  sensors  is  an  order  of  magnitude.  The  increase  in  sensitivity  was  the  major  design 
consideration  which  led  to  the  development  of  the  non-uniformly  doped  sensor,  thus  these  results  verify 
the  superiority  of  this  configuration  over  that  of  the  uniformly  doped  sensor. 

Referring  to  Figures  5a  and  5b  again,  since  PI  (wall)  moves  in  a  stepwise  fashion  (due  to  the 
controlled  stepwise  increments  of  Po  and  the  continuous  data  sampling  technique)  and  the  voltage 
decreases  linearly,  it  is  concluded  that  the  sensor  has  a  negligible  pressure  sensitivity.  However,  the  same 
cannot  be  concluded  about  the  sensor's  temperature  sensitivity.  Figure  7  (output  voltage  squared  vs.  wall 
shear  stress  cube  rooted  based  on  Fiore's  data)  presents  the  crucial  data  that  is  necessary  to  extract  the 
nature  of  the  temperature  dependence,  if  any,  of  the  sensor.  The  wall  thermocouple  shows  a  linear  9.4% 
decrease  in  temperature  near  the  sensor  as  each  run  progresses.  Since  both  temperature  and  sensor  output 
seemingly  vary  linearly  with  increased  Po  (Ref  Figures  6a  and  6b),  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  effects 
of  temperature  contamination  on  the  sensor's  ability  to  detect  the  experimentally  verified  decrease  in  Cf  as 
Po  increases  in  the  M3  HRNF.  Before  going  further  into  temperature  effects,  the  method  used  to  correlate 
Fiore's  data  with  the  present  data,  and  how  Figure  7  was  produced,  will  be  explained. 

The  comparison  with  Fiore's  data  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner.  His  nearest  data  to  the 
data  taken  in  the  present  trial  (14.5  in.)  is  at  a  location  27.28  in.  (pt.  1)  downstream  from  the  nozzle. 
Fiore's  next  five  points  are  43.28  in.,  58.28  in.,  70.28  in.,  82.28  in.,  94.28  in.  downstream  (pt.  2,3,4,  and 
5,  respectively).  Since  Fiore  gives  data  for  Cf  with  respect  to  Po  at  each  x  location,  this  information  was 
graphed  and  a  linear  fit  was  performed  at  each  location.  The  slopes  at  each  x  location  were  then  graphed 
and  a  third  order  polynomial  fit  was  obtained.  This  resulted  in  a  method  for  estimating  Cf  at  the  present 
trial  location  since  Po  is  known.  The  wall  shear  stress,  x,  value  was  easily  obtained  from  this  point  since 
Q  (=l/2pV2)  is  automatically  calculated  by  the  data  acquisition  program.  Figure  7,  based  on  Run  3  is 
representative  of  data  trends  from  Run  4  also.  When  the  square  of  the  sensor  output  (at  14.5  in.)  is 
graphed  with  the  cubed  root  of  the  wall  shear  stress,  this  gives  a  linear  fit,  which  exactly  matches  the 
empirical  trend  hoped  for  in  Equation  1.  Additionally,  there  are  differences  between  Runs  3  and  4  in  the 
values  for  the  A  and  B  coefficients  obtained  by  this  linear  fit.  Therefore,  it  seems  that  the  instrument 
operating  settings  and  operating  conditions,  such  as  the  temperature  variation,  only  play  a  role  in  the 
calibration  coefficients.  Otherwise,  this  sensor  seems  to  operate  according  to  the  empirical  calibration 
correlation,  similar  to  other  hot  film  sensor  operating  in  the  incompressible  regime.  This  also  shows  that 
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the  simpler  resistor  model  (as  opposed  to  the  thermistor  model)  should  be  adequate  for  modeling  the 
MEMS  sensor.  More  trials  must  be  conducted  to  verity  this  calibration  correlation,  but  there  seems  to  be 
little  relation  between  changes  in  operating  temperature  and  the  linear  calibration. 

Although  the  long  time  average  data  from  both  sensors  showed  similar  trends  ,  the  sensitivity  of 
the  uniformly  doped  sensor  was  not  adequate  enough  to  provide  a  meaningful  voltage  time  trace.  Changes 
in  the  voltage  output  from  the  uniformly  doped  sensor  were  at  the  detection  threshold  (approximately  1 
mV)  of  the  data  acquisition  system.  Therefore,  compensated  Fourier  transform  analysis  was  only 
performed  on  the  non-uniformly  doped  data.  The  following  discussion  is  thus  centered  around  the  non- 
uniformly  doped  sensor  results,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  long  time  average  trends  of  the 
uniformly  doped  sensor  were  almost  identical,  so  that  all  aspects  of  the  previous  discussion  are  applicable 
to  both  sensor  types. 

Figure  10  compares  the  compensated  and  uncompensated  frequency  spectrum  of  the  sensor 
output  at  150  psia.  Figure  1 1  shows  the  compensated  frequency  spectrum  of  the  data  taken  at  250  psia 
and  400  psia.  Spectrum  peaks  below  100  Hz  should  be  ignored  since  definite  60  Hz  noise  was  identified 
in  the  system  during  preliminary  sensor  setup.  The  cause  has  not  been  isolated,  but  it  is  either  due  to 
incompatibilities  between  UCLA^s  anemometer  and  the  M3  HRNF  data  acquisition  system,  or  interference 
generated  by  other  equipment  in  the  facility.  All  of  the  spectrums  follow  a  definite  5/3  power  slope,  which 
points  towards  the  sensor's  ability  to  detect  and  resolve  small  scale  structures  on  the  order  of  the 
Kolmogorov  scale.  Referring  to  Figure  10,  for  the  150  psia  case,  a  distinct  harmonic  structure  is  apparent 
near  250  Hz,  500  Hz,  and  1  kHz.  In  the  250  psia  case,  these  peaks  are  not  as  prominent,  and  they  seemed 
to  have  shifted  to  approximately  375  Hz  and  750  Hz.  By  the  time  the  stagnation  pressure  reached  400 
psia,  the  peak  amplitudes  have  decreased  further,  but  there  are  still  identifiable  isolated  peaks  near  500  Hz 
and  1  kHz.  These  results  identify  possible  structures  in  the  compressible  turbulent  boundary  layer,  and 
isolate  the  frequency  range  in  which  to  search  for  them.  This  phenomena  warrants  further,  future 
investigation,  if  nothing  else,  than  to  expand  our  understanding  of  these  sensor's  abilities  to  resolve  small 
scale  structures  within  a  flow  field. 

Conclusion 


First,  these  trials  confirm  the  ability  of  micro  sensor  to  survive  and  operate  under  the  rigors  of  a 
compressible  flow  environment.  The  simple  solution  which  remedied  the  problem  of  protecting  the  bond 
wires  was  by  burying  them  under  non-conducting  epoxy.  Next,  the  superiority  of  the  non-uniformly 
doped  sensor  over  the  uniformly  doped  sensor  is  apparent.  This  improvement  in  the  non-uniformly  dop>ed 
design  manifests  in  a  higher  frequency  resp)onse  and  increased  sensitivity,  as  compared  to  a  uniformly 
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doped  sensor.  The  feasibility  of  practical  applications  for  the  sensor  is  only  limited  by  the  lack  of  a 
simple,  accurate  calibration  method.  Using  previous  skin  friction  coefficient  data  and  correlating  it  with 
present  results,  a  linear  fit  between  the  square  of  the  sensor  output  and  the  cubed  root  of  the  wall  shear 
stress  value  is  identified.  This  leads  to  the  preliminary,  tentative  conclusion  that  the  sensor  can  be 
modeled  as  a  resistor  and  seems  to  closely  emulate  incompressible  hot  film  calibration  results. 
Additionally,  frequency  spectrum  characteristics  of  the  inertial  sublayer  were  verified  and  regions  were 
identified  where  influential  flow  strucmres  might  be  characterized,  thus  providing  new  paths  for  future 
research. 

A  goal  for  the  immediate  future  is  the  refinement  of  constant  temperature  circuitry  for  use  with 
the  sensors.  This  should  hopefully  lead  to  an  increase  in  frequency  response.  Along  the  same  lines, 
research  into  constant  voltage  circuitry  should  be  explored.  Preliminary  and  theoretical  studies  into  the 
constant  voltage  anemometer  designed  by  Sarma  in  1991  show  improvements  over  standard  constant 
temperature  and  current  systems.  These  studies  show  increases  in  sensitivity  as  well  a  a  large  bandwidth, 
and  the  minimization  of  adverse  cable  capacitance  effects.  There  are  many  applications  for  a  viable  micro 
shear  stress  sensor.  Pertinent  to  ongoing  research  at  Wright  Laboratories,  Wang,  Qiu,  and  Zhang  [1988] 
developed  a  method  for  using  shear  stress  sensors  in  order  to  quantitatively  identify  the  onset  of  buffet  of 
wings.  Also,  Cole  [1990]  identified  a  phase  relationship  between  flush  mounted  shear  stress  sensors  that 
can  be  used  to  identify  the  location  of  boundary  layer  separation  and  reattachment.  Therefore,  the 
refinement  of  these  micro  sensors  should  greatly  enhance  our  understanding  of  boundary  layer 
phenomena,  as  well  as  provide  a  useful  instrument  in  many  practical  applications. 

Appendix-  Infrared  Results 

Currently,  at  UCLA's  Fluid  Dynamics  Laboratory,  MEMS  sensors  and  actuators  are  being 
integrated  in  an  attempt  to  influence  the  vortices  generated  by  a  vortex  generator  within  an  effectively  2-D 
channel  flow.  The  actuator  was  designed  and  documented  by  Liu,  Tsao,  et  al  [1994]  at  Caltech,  and 
although  it  was  designed  to  operate  under  the  influence  of  external  magnetic  fields,  it  was  found  that  the 
differences  in  the  coefficients  of  expansions  between  the  polysilicon  and  metal  layers  produced  a  bimetal¬ 
like  effect  when  subjected  to  I^R  Joule  heating.  Consequently,  approximately  20  to  50  degrees  of 
actuation  could  be  achieved  with  an  input  of  20-40  mA. 

In  preliminary  experiments  at  UCLA  with  the  vortex  generator  aligned  in  front  of  a  row  of 
actuators,  followed  by  a  MEMS  shear  stress  sensor  behind  the  actuator  chip,  a  15%  decreases  in  DC  shear 
stress  level  was  detected  by  the  sensor.  However,  at  that  time,  facilities  were  not  available  to  determine 
what  percentage  of  this  decrease  was  actually  due  to  the  actuator  motion,  and  what  was  due  to  temperature 
contamination  of  the  sensor  by  the  heated  actuators. 

Since  the  sensor  operates  on  the  heat  transfer-shear  stress  analogy,  it  is  important  to  determine 
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the  temperature  distributions  around  the  sensor  and  actuator.  An  AGEMA  Thermovision  System  900 
(SW/TE)  infrared  camera  and  analyzer  was  available  at  the  M3/M6  HRNF  at  WPAFB.  Operating  a  single 
54.4  Cl  actuator  using  thermally  induced  movement  with  a  31.2  mA  current  (in  a  zero  flow  setting),  a 
topical  actuator  operating  value,  the  temperature  difference  jumped  from  an  ambient  value  of  71.0  to 
122.9  ®F.  According  to  images  generated  by  the  Sony  video  and  printing  system  connected  to  the  infrared 
analyzer,  this  single  actuator  was  able  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  entire  1.0  cm  by  1.0  cm  chip  (that 
the  actuator  is  a  part  of)  to  at  least  100  ®F.  In  addition,  it  was  found  that  a  1 19.0  kfl  sensor,  operating  at 
a  typical  value  of  0.356  mA,  created  less  than  a  1.0  ®F  change  in  ambient  conditions,  an  insignificant 
value  when  operating  next  to  an  actuator. 

With  a  10°  narrow  field  of  view  lens  on  the  IR  camera  and  a  1 19.38  cm  focal  length,  each  image 
contains  17920  pixels  per  frame.  Given  an  image  size  of  20.89  cm  by  13.04  cm,  this  results  in  a 
resolution  of  1.23  mm  per  pixel.  Using  this  information,  and  based  on  the  IR  pictures  (Ref  Figure  8),  it  is 
estimated  that  five  actuators  aligned  along  an  edge  of  the  1.0  cm  square  chip,  operating  in  the  30  mA 
range,  would  easily  raise  the  temperature  of  the  air  within  a  5  cm  radius  by  at  least  10  ^F.  Since  the 
sensor  and  actuator  grouping  at  UCLA  is  less  that  5  cm  apart,  it  is  apparent  that  most  of  the  sensor  output 
is  contaminated  by  the  actuator  heating,  which  is  now  obviously  heating  the  sensor  to  an  order  of 
magnitude  greater  than  its  usual  operating  conditions. 
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Figure.  1  Electron  micrographs  of  MEMS  shear  stress  sensor  (by  Tai,  Caltech). 


Figure  2.  MEMS  shear  stress  sensor  mounted 
in  test  plug,  with  sensor  wiring  in  background 


Figures.  Sensor  and  Plug  inside  of 
M3  HRNF  test  section 


♦15  V  SQ  Wave 


IK  RP  (50K) 


Figure  4.  Constant  current  circuit  (by  Huang,  UCLA) 
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Sensor  output 
(volts) 


Normalized  Amplitude 


Figure  7  MEMS  Shear  Stress  Sensor  Calibration  Chart 


Figure  9  Normalized  Non  Uniformly  Doped  Sensor 

Frequency  Response  Curve  (Courtesy  of  J.B.  Huang) 
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Figure  10  Uncompensated  and  Compensated 
Spectrum  at  Po  =  150  psia. 


Figure  11  Compensated  Frequency  Spectra 
at  Various  Stagnation  Pressures 
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HIGH  SPEED  IMAGING  INFRARED  POLARIMETRY 


Mark  A.  Manzardo 
Graduate  Student 
Department  of  Physics 
University  of  Alabama  in  Huntsville 

ABSTRACT 

High  Speed  Imaging  Infrared  Polarimetry  is  a  technique  which  enables  the  Stokes  Vector  of 
a  scene  to  be  determined  on  a  pixel  by  pixel  basis.  This  technique  can  be  used  to  measure  the 
circular  component  of  the  Stokes  vector  using  a  Photoelastic  Modulator  and  a  Linear  Polarizer. 
When  a  Quarter  Wave  Linear  Retarder  is  added  the  technique  is  capable  of  measuring  the  linear 
components  of  the  Stokes  Vector.  The  Photoelastic  Modulator  oscillates  at  a  rate  of  37  kHz. 
Measurements  of  this  oscillating  signal  can  be  used  to  determine  the  Stokes  Vector  of  the  detected 
light.  A  3  X  3  array  of  HgCdTe  detectors  are  used  to  aid  in  the  imaging  process.  The  DC  detected 
signal  is  amplified  with  nine  custom  circuit  boards  developed  at  University  of  Alabama  in 
Huntsville.  The  data  is  acquired  and  analyzed  with  custom  computer  software  on  a  486/33  PC  using 
5  dual  chaimel  GageScope  oscilloscope  boards.  The  calibration  consists  of  determining  a 
Polarization  Measurement  Matrix  which  is  then  used  to  determine  the  incident  Stokes  Vector  from 
the  time  varying  detected  signal.  This  matrix  should  be  determined  for  the  system  operating  in  both 
the  circular  and  linear  mode.  Measurements  taken  of  blackbody  radiation  sources  of  simple 
geometries  can  be  used  to  verify  the  technique. 
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HIGH  SPEED  IMAGING  INFRARED  POLARIMETRY 


Mark  A.  Manzardo 


INTRODUCTION 


Polarimetry  is  a  technique  used  to  measure  the  polarization  state  of  light.  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  the  polarization  state  of  light  can  be  measured.  Interferometric  methods  can  be  used 
to  measure  the  amplitude  and  phase  of  the  light.  These  methods  usually  lead  to  representing  the  light 
in  a  form  known  as  a  Jones  Vector  [1].  The  polarization  state  can  also  be  determined  by  intensity 
measurements  through  known  polarizing  elements.  When  only  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  measured, 
the  polarization  state  is  better  represented  by  a  Stokes  Vector  [2].  The  polarimetry  method  described 
here  is  one  which  falls  into  the  latter  category.  Therefore,  the  terminology  used  will  be  in  reference 
to  the  Stokes  parameters  and  the  instantaneous  amplitude  and  phase  of  the  light  will  not  be 
considered. 

In  the  Theory  section  of  this  report:  (1)  a  general  definition  of  polarization  will  be  given,  (2) 
the  representation  of  any  polarization  state  will  be  seen  to  be  given  by  a  point  within  the  Poincare 
Sphere  or  equivalently  by  a  general  Stokes  Vector,  (3)  the  relationship  between  the  Stokes  Vector 
and  the  Poincare  Sphere  will  be  given,  and  (4)  the  Mueller  Calculus  will  be  described.  The 
Polarization  Components  section  gives  a  Mueller  Matrix  representation  and  explanation  of  each 
of  the  polarization  components  to  be  used.  The  Polarimetric  Measurement  Matrix  section  shows 
how  the  output  (detected  signal)  of  a  polarimeter  system  can  be  used  to  determine  the  input  Stokes 
Vector.  The  Polarimetry  Systems  section  will  give  a  description  and  explain  the  calibration  and 
measurement  method  for  the  two  polarimeters  to  be  used:  (1)  the  High  Speed  Imaging  Infrared 
Linear  Polarimeter  (HSIILP)  and  (2)  the  High  Speed  Imaging  Infrared  Circular  Polarimeter 
(HSnCP).  The  Experiments  section  describes  work  accomplished  during  the  summer  and  future 
potential  experiments  to  be  run  using  the  polarimeter.  The  Conclusion  section  draws  conclusions  and 
provides  suggestions  for  future  measurements. 
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THEORY 


Polarization: 

Polarized  light  is  in  general  elliptical,  where  a  line  and  a  circle  are  special  cases  of  an  ellipse. 
By  this  it  is  meant  that  the  tip  of  electric  field  vector  will  trace  out  an  ellipse  as  the  light  propagates. 
The  trace  can  proceed  in  either  a  clockwise  or  a  counter-clockwise  direction  as  one  looks  into  the 
beam;  clockwise  implies  Left  Elliptical  and  counter-clockwise  implies  Right  Elliptical  polarization 
(see  Figure:  "The  Polarization  Ellipse"). 

The  Stokes  Vector: 

The  Stokes  Vector  is  a  mathematical  construct  which  is  used  to  describe  any  state  of 
polarized  light  using  only  properties  of  the  intensity  of  the  light.  This  vector  is  defined  as: 


1  ,,  ■ 

P  +P 

P  -P 

^0  ^90 

2 

45  ^  135 

.^3. 

P  -P 

R  L 

where  Px-  represents  the  signal  that  would  be  detected  through  a  perfect  X  polarizer  and  X  -  either 
implies  a  linear  polarizer  at  'X'  orientation  or  a  Right  or  Left  circular  polarizer.  Sg  represents  the  total 
intensity  of  the  light  beam  and  can  be  equivalently  represented  by:  Pg  +  Pgg  =  P45  +  P,35  =  Pr  +  Pl- 
Si  represents  the  tendency  of  linear  polarization  at  0  compared  to  90  degrees.  S2  represents  the 
tendency  of  linear  polarization  at  45  compared  to  135  degrees.  S3  represents  the  tendency  of  Right 
compared  to  Left  circular  polarization. 

It  is  often  convenient  and  sometimes  necessary  to  use  a  Normalized  Stokes  Vector  to 
represent  the  polarization  state  of  light.  The  Normalized  Stokes  Vector  is  defined  as: 
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5«o 

1 

iS«j 

5«2 

^2/^0 

5«3 

In  this  form,  the  absolute  radiant  intensity  is  not  considered.  This  alleviates  the  need  for  well 
calibrated  detector  systems,  only  a  linear  detector  system  is  required.  Also,  any  overall  intensity 
transmission  of  the  detection  system  can  also  be  ignored. 


The  Poincare  Sphere: 

The  Stokes  Vector  is  related  to  the  Poincare  Sphere  in  a  relatively  straight  forward  sense.  The 
radius  of  the  Poincare  Sphere  has  a  length  equal  to  Sq.  Any  point  on  the  Poincare  Sphere  describes 
a  unique  state  of  completely  polarized  light.  Points  on  the  sphere  that  are  mirror  images  about  the 
origin  are  orthogonal  states  of  polarization.  Light  that  is  partially  polarized  is  described  by  points 
that  are  within  the  sphere.  All  points  that  lie  along  the  same  radial  direction  correspond  to  light 
having  the  same  elliptical  orientation  and  rotation.  The  three  Cartesian  axes  represent,  by  definition, 
the  Stokes  Vector  components  S„  Sj,  and  S3  [3]. 

Any  point  in  (or  on)  the  Poincare  Sphere  can  be  given  by  the  vector: 


r  = 


The  magnitude  of  the  this  vector  is  used  to  define  the  Degree  of  Polarization  (DOP)  given  by: 


DOP  = 


_  (si 


=  (sn{ 


2  f,  2  „  2 

+  5«2 


where  the  DOP  is  equal  to  1  if  and  only  if  the  light  is  completely  polarized.  The  Normalized 
Poincare  Sphere  is  given  by  letting  Sq  =  1  and  using  the  Normalized  Stokes  Parameters.  Using  the 
Poincare  Sphere,  the  orientation  of  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  and  the  ellipticity  angle  are  given 
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by: 


The  orientation  of  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  has  the  range  0  ^  0  ^  tt.  The  ellipticity  angle  has  the 
range  -7r/4  ^  e  ^  A  (negative  for  Left  and  positive  for  Right  circular  polarization).  These 
definitions  allow  any  normalized  polarization  state  to  be  determined  by  the  Normalized  Stokes 
Vector  or  equivalently  by  the  DOP  and  the  two  angles  0  and  e  given  above.  Figure:  "The  Poincare 
Sphere",  graphically  illustrates  how  these  quantities  are  related. 


Mueller  Calculus: 

Mueller  Calculus  is  used  to  explain  how  the  polarization  state  of  light  changes  as  it 
transverses  an  optical  system.  The  general  procedure  is  to  represent  an  optical  component  as  a  4  x 
4  matrix.  Such  a  matrix  is  defined  so  that  when  it  is  dotted  into  the  incident  Stokes  Vector  the 
resulting  vector  is  the  transmitted  (or  reflected)  Stokes  Vector.  These  matrices  are  given  the  name 
Mueller  Matrices  [2].  Mathematically,  the  output  Stokes  Vector  is  given  by: 
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If  the  optical  system  of  interest  has  many  components  in  it,  then  a  cascade  of  Mueller  Matrices 
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representing  these  components  can  be  combined  into  a  signal  System  Mueller  Matrix.  This  System 
Mueller  Matrix  is  formed  by  multiplying  the  individual  Mueller  Matrices  from  left  to  right  reversing 
the  order  in  which  the  element  is  encountered.  In  other  words,  the  first  element  is  represented  by  the 
right  most  Mueller  Matrix,  the  second  to  the  left  of  the  first,  and  so  on.  This  procedure  is  illustrated 

as: 

S  =  (•  •  •  M  M  )S. 

out  second  first 

S  =M  S, 

out  system 

This  Calculus  allows  one  to  determine  the  change  of  the  polarization  state  of  the  light  as  it 
transverses  the  optical  system.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  know  the  Mueller  Matrix  representation  for 
all  of  the  components  in  the  system. 

POLARIZATION  COMPONENTS 


Linear  Polarizer: 

A  Linear  Polarizer  is  a  device  which  transmits  only  the  component  of  the  electric  field  along 
its  pass  axis.  In  Mueller  Calculus  a  Perfect  Linear  Polarizer  with  its  pass  axis  at  an  angle  a,  with 
respect  to  the  horizontal,  is  given  by: 

I  cos(2a)  sin(2a)  0 

cos(2a)  cos^(2a)  cos(2  a  )  sin(2  a )  0 
sin(2a)  cos(2  a  )  sin(2  a )  sin^(2a)  0 

0  0  0  0 

Quarter  Wave  Linear  Retarder  (QWLR): 

A  QWLR  is  a  device  which  has  a  so  called  fast  and  slow  axis.  The  electric  field  component 
oscillating  along  the  fast  axis  will  encounter  a  negative  quarter  wave  phase  shift  with  respect  to  the 
electric  field  oscillating  along  the  slow  axis.  The  QWLR  with  its  fast  axis  at  an  angle  p,  with  respect 


LP(a)  =  \ 
2 
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to  the  horizontal,  is  given  by: 


1 


erzi(p)  = 


0 

0 

0 


0  0 

cos^(2P)  sin(2p)cos(2P) 
sin(2  P  )cos(2  p  )  sin^(2p) 

sin(2p)  -cos(2p) 


0 

-sin(2P) 
cos(2  p  ) 
0 


Photoelastic  Modulator  (PEM): 

The  PEM  is  a  device  which  acts  as  a  time  vaiying  linear  retarder.  In  this  case,  a  ZnSe  crystal 
is  made  to  mechanically  resonate  using  a  piezoelectric  driver.  As  the  crystal  vibrates  the  effect  is  to 
change  the  index  of  refraction  with  time.  This  will  cause  a  time  dependent  retardance  between  the 
induced  fast  and  slow  axes.  The  PEM  with  its  fast  axis  originally  at  an  angle  0,  with  respect  to  the 
horizontal,  and  having  a  retardance  of  6(t)  is  given  by: 


P£M(0,6(/)) 


to  0  0 

0  cos^(2  0)+sin^(2  0)cos(6(O)  sin(20)cos(20)[l-cos(6(/))]  -siii(20)sin(6(r)) 

0  sin(20)cos(20)[l-cos(6(O)]  sin^(20)  +  cos^(20)cos(6(O)  cos(20)sin(6(r)) 

0  siii(20)sin(6(r))  -cos(20)sin(6(/))  cos(6(/)) 


POLARIMETRIC  MEASUREMENT  MATRIX 

An  entire  polarization  analysis  system  can  be  modelled  by  a  complete  "Polarimetric 
Measurement  Matrix"  (PMM)  which  takes  into  account  the  polarization  properties  of  all  components 
(i.e.  lenses,  polarizers,  retarders,  and  even  the  detector).  The  concept  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
all  effects  occurring  are  linear  optical  effects  (i.e.  independent  of  the  intensity  of  the  light). 

If  the  system  is  to  be  operated  over  a  well  defined  variety  of  configurations,  then  six  "perfect" 
polarization  states  of  equal  incident  amplitude  should  be  prepared.  Four  of  the  incident  states  are 
linear  at  orientations  of  0,  45,  90,  and  135  degrees.  The  remaining  two  state  are  Right  and  Left 
circular  polarization.  For  each  of  the  six  input  polarization  states,  detected  signal  measurements  are 
made  corresponding  to  the  different  system  configurations  (e.g.  a  system  with  five  different 
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configurations  will  require  at  least  30  measurement:  5x6  =  30). 

Once  the  input  polarization  states  have  been  generated  and  the  measurements  made,  a  umque 
"Analyzer  Vector"  is  determined  for  each  system  configuration.  The  Analyzer  Vector  is  given  by: 


p  +  p 
^0  ^90 

P  -P 

^0  ^90 

P  -P 

^45  135 


n 


where:  P  -  the  response  of  the  system  (voltage,  current,  etc...) 

n  -  the  system  configuration  index 

Given  any  input  polarization  state,  represented  by  a  Stokes  Vector,  the  response  of  the  system 
for  a  particular  system  configuration  will  be: 


^n.O  ^0 


Assuming  that  the  incident  Stokes  Vector  is  stationary  for  the  time  it  takes  the  system  to  be 
measured  for  all  possible  configurations,  a  "Response  Vector"  and  "PMM"  can  be  formed.  If  there 
are  Q  different  well  defined  system  configurations,  then  the  PMM  relates  the  incident  Stokes  Vector 
to  the  Response  Vector  via: 

Once  the  PMM  has  been  determined,  a  least  squares  pseudoinverse  is  performed  to 
relate  the  actual  measured  response  of  an  arbitrary  input  polarization  state  to  its  corresponding 
Stokes  Vector.  The  least  squares  pseudoinverse  is  given  by: 
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p 

Therefor  the  "Measured  Stokes  Vector"  is  given  by: 

S  P 

m  - p 

The  Measured  Stokes  Vector  may  differ  from  the  actually  Stokes  Vector  due  to  system  noise  and/or 
poor  calibration. 

The  beauty  of  this  method  is  that  it  allows  the  determination  of  an  incident  Stokes  Vector 
without  knowledge  of  all  internal  polarization  effects.  As  long  as  the  system  is  a  linear  optical 
system  and  the  PMM  can  be  inverted,  the  Polarimetric  measurement  should  be  successful. 

POLARIMETRY  SYSTEMS 


High  Speed  Imaging  Infrared  Linear  Polarimeter  (HSIILP): 

The  linear  component  of  polarization  is  described  by  the  S,  and  Sj  components  of  the  Stokes 
Vector.  These  components  are  defined  as:  S,  =  Pq-  P90  and  Sj  =  P45  -  P,35,  where  P  is  representative 
of  the  signal  value  measured  on  the  detector  through  the  indicated  polarizer.  The  normalized  linear 
components  are  given  by  Sn,  =  (Pq  -  PgoVCPo  +  P90)  and  Sn2  -  (P45  -  P,35)/(Po  +  P90).  By  using  a 
Quarter  Wave  Linear  Retarder  (QWLR),  Photoelastic  Modulator  (PEM),  and  Linear  Polarizer  it  is 
possible  to  measure  S,  and  S2  (see  Figure:  "High  Speed  Imaging  Infrared  Linear  Polarimeter"). 

The  general  System  Matrix  of  this  combination  is  given  by:  SYS  =  LP(a)  •  PEM(0,6(t))  • 
QWLR(P).  Assuming  the  PEM  has  its  fast  axis  at  0  =  45  degrees,  the  Polarizer  is  rotated  at  a  =  0 
degrees,  and  the  QWLR  is  rotated  at  p  =  0  degrees  the  System  Matrix  is  given  by: 
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The  output  measured  intensity  for  any  general  input  polarization  state  is  given  by: 
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7(0  =  Vz  [5q  +  5jCOs(6  (/))  +52sin(6  (0)  ] 

The  time  variation  of  the  retardance  of  the  PEM  is  given  by:  6(t)  =  6oshi(wt),  where  o  is 
the  resonant  angular  frequency  of  the  PEM  and  6o  is  the  amplitude  of  the  retardance.  The  output 
intensity  as  a  function  of  time  becomes: 

7(0  =  72[5o  +  5jcos(6osm((o  0)+‘S'2sin(6oSin(w  0)] 

Using  Bessel  Function  expansions  it  is  possible  to  write  I(t)  as  a  Fourier  Series  given  by: 
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cos(6Qsin((o  0)  =  ■^0(^0)  +  ^)cos(2  a  t)  +  ... 

sin(6Qsin(a)  0)  =  2  ( 6Q)sin( co  0  +  2/3  ( 6o)sin(3  to  0  +  ... 

7(0  =  VtiS^  +5,  [^(6o)  +  272(6o)cos(2coO  +  ...]+-S'2  [2/j(6o)sin((oO 


1(0  -  —  +  sin  (to  t)  +  0^008(2  to  /)  +  ... 


where  the  Fourier  Transform  coefficients  are: 


«o  =  ‘^o^‘^/o(So)  »  ^=Vi(So)  >  = 


The  linear  Stokes  Vector  parameters  are  then  determined  by: 

^  =  a  ^ — £_  a  ,  S= - ^  = - !— 

y,(6o)  '  ^2(^0)  *^,(50) 


Similarity,  the  linear  Normalized  Stokes  Vector  parameters  are  determined  by: 

5«o  =  l 


Sn^  = 


_  -^2(50) 

^0'  -^0(^0)  '  V2(So)-«2‘^o(So) 

"'o-TTTT^a 


•^2(So) 


Sn^  = 


S2 


?o  yj(6„)[V,(5„)-V„(6„)] 


•^2(60) 


In  this  configuration,  the  polarimeter  is  theoretically  capable  of  measuring  Sq,  S,,  and  S2.  The 
circular  component  S3  is  undetermined.  The  Analyzer  Vector,  for  this  configuration,  must  be 
represented  by: 
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Therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  generate  the  four  linear  polarization  states.  This  leads  to  a  Response 
Vector,  PMM,  and  partial  Stokes  Vector  relationship  given  by: 
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The  measured  partial  Stokes  Vector  is  then  determined  by  the  pseudoinverse  of  ^  as  given  by  the 
PMM  method.  The  procedure  would  be  as  follows: 

1)  Establish  the  4  necessary  input  linear  polarization  states  of  equal  incident  intensity 

2)  Capture  data  from  each  of  the  9  detectors  using  the  PEM  as  a  trigger  source 
-  this  is  done  once  for  each  of  the  4  input  linear  polarization  states 

3)  Construct  a  PMM  and  perform  the  least  squares  pseudoinverse 

4)  Use  the  pseudoinverse  matrix  to  determine  the  partial  Stokes  Vector  of  any  source 


High  Speed  Imaging  Infrared  Circular  Polarimeter  (HSIICP): 

The  circular  component  of  polarization  is  described  by  the  S3  component  of  the  Stokes 
Vector.  This  component  is  defined  as:  S3  =  Pr-  Pl  ,  where  P  is  representative  of  the  signal  value 
measured  on  the  detector  through  the  indicated  polarizer.  The  normalized  circular  component  is 
given  by  Sn3  =  (Pr  -  PJ  /  (Pr+  Pl)-  By  using  a  Photoelastic  Modulator  (PEM)  and  a  Linear  Polarizer 
it  is  possible  to  measure  Sn3  (see  Figure  "High  Speed  Imaging  Infrared  Circular  Polarimeter  ). 

The  general  System  Matrix  of  this  combination  is  given  by:  SYS  ^  LP(a)  •  PEM(0,6(t)). 
Assuming  the  PEM  has  its  fast  axis  at  0  =  45  degrees  and  the  Polarizer  is  rotated  at  a  =  0  degrees, 
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the  System  Matrix  is  given  by: 
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The  output  measured  intensity  for  any  general  input  polarization  state  is  given  by: 
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Due  to  the  similarity  between  this  and  the  output  for  the  HSTTT.P  it  is  obvious  that  all  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  HSIILP  section  hold  for  the  HSIICP  if  Sj  is  replaced  by  -S3. 

In  this  configuration,  the  polarimeter  is  theoretically  capable  of  measuring  Sg,  S„  and  S3.  The 
linear  component  S2  is  imdetermined.  The  Analyzer  Vector,  for  this  configuration,  must  be 
represented  by: 
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Therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  generate  two  linear  polarization  states  and  two  circular  polarization 
states.  This  leads  to  a  Response  Vector,  PMM,  and  partial  Stokes  Vector  relationship  given  by: 
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The  measured  partial  Stokes  Vector  is  then  determined  by  the  pseudoinverse  of  ^  as  given  by  the 
PMM  method.  The  procedure  would  be  as  follows: 

1)  Establish  the  4  necessary  input  polarization  states  of  equal  incident  intensity 

2)  Capture  data  from  each  of  the  9  detectors  using  the  PEM  as  a  trigger  source 
-  this  is  done  once  for  each  of  the  4  input  polarization  states 

3)  Construct  a  PMM  and  perform  the  least  squares  pseudoinverse 

4)  Use  the  pseudoinverse  matrix  to  determine  the  partial  Stokes  Vector  of  any  source 


EXPERIMENTS 


Summer  Work: 

During  the  course  of  the  summer  a  number  of  experiments  were  performed  to  attempt  to 
calibrate  and  prepare  the  HSIIP  to  measure  polarization  signatures.  Using  available  optical 
components,  known  states  of  polarization  were  prepared  and  subject  to  measurement.  It  was  quickly 
observed  that  the  signals  recorded  did  not  match  those  expected  from  theory.  For  instance,  signals 
recorded  for  a  0  degree  100%  polarized  beam  were  analyzed  and  determined  to  come  from  a  beam 
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of  30%  polarization.  Similar  effects  were  observed  for  other  known  input  polarization  states.  Thus, 
either  the  HSKP  system  was  not  operating  properly  or  the  initial  ”known"  polarization  was  not 
correct. 

An  investigation  of  each  optical  component  was  performed  to  determine  its  current  condition 
and  usefulness  in  the  HSIIP  project.  In  order  to  evaluate  the  available  optical  components,  a  well 
calibrated  prism  quarter  wave  linear  retarder  (QWLR)  and  a  brewster  window  polarizer  were 
borrowed.  It  was  assumed  that  these  borrowed  components  were  ideal.  When  the  brewster  window 
polarizer  was  used  in  conjunction  with  the  original  polarizers  it  was  determined  that  two  of  the 
Optics  for  Research  (OFR)  polarizers  were  not  properly  internally  aligned.  In  fact,  using  these  two 
OFR  polarizers  together  an  extinction  ratio  of  only  about  5:1  was  observed  (Ideally  this  ratio  should 
be  about  100:1).  When  the  prism  QWLR  was  compared  to  the  Cleveland  Crystal  QWLR  under  an 
identical  setup  there  was  a  noticeable  difference  in  their  output  (The  setup  was  simply  to  generate 
a  circular  polarization  state  using  the  brewster  window  polarizer  and  either  QWLR).  Upon  visual 
inspection  of  the  Cleveland  Crystal  QWLR  it  was  observed  that  the  interior  coatings  on  the 
waveplates  had  begun  to  severely  delaminate.  To  correct  for  these  problems  it  was  determined 
necessary  to  return  the  QWLR  to  Cleveland  Crystal  and  to  purchase  their  IR  1600  Polarizer.  The  IR 
1600's  purpose  would  be  to  generate  known  polarization  states  used  for  the  calibration  procedure. 
The  IR  1600  Polarizer  is  specified  as  having  an  extinction  coefficient  of  at  least  10000:1. 

The  PEM  was  observed  to  modulate  the  intensity  even  without  any  other  polarization 
components  (i.e.  laser  light  was  detected  through  the  PEM  alone).  It  was  determined  that  the  cause 
of  this  unwanted  modulation  was  due  to  the  coherence  of  the  laser  beam  itself.  It  turns  out  that  as 
the  PEM  oscillates  its  retardance  value  the  front  and  rear  surfaces  also  oscillate  their  position  with 
respect  to  each  other.  This  causes  a  time  varying  thickness  of  the  PEM.  This  changing  thickness 
causes  interference  effects  due  to  the  coherence  of  the  laser.  It  was  determined  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  use  a  blackbody  radiation  source  for  calibrating  the  system.  A  Barnes  Engineering 
blackbody  source  was  obtained  but  it  soon  failed  to  operate.  The  control  electronics  appeared  to  be 
the  cause.  A  Wahl  blackbody  source  was  then  obtained  and  was  used  for  the  rest  of  the  summer. 
Using  the  blackbody  source  proved  to  eliminate  the  unwanted  modulation  signal  caused  by  the 
interference  of  the  source  (i.e,  a  blackbody  source  is  incoherent). 
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The  amplification  circuitry  developed  at  University  of  Alabama  in  Huntsville  (UAH)  was 
connected  to  the  detectors.  Using  the  blackbody  source  it  was  immediately  apparent  that  there  was 
too  much  noise  associated  with  the  UAH  amplifiers.  Many  steps  were  taking  to  eliminate  the  noise; 
a  battery  was  used  to  remove  the  background  60Hz  noise,  a  single  amplifier  was  individually 
mounted  and  any  possibility  of  ground  loops  was  removed,  the  amplifier  was  completely  shielded 
fi'om  other  background  sources,  and  direct  BNC  type  connectors  and  cables  were  use  to  connect  firom 
the  amplifier  board  to  the  detector  and  to  the  oscilloscope.  Unfortunately,  the  noise  was  still  too 
severe  to  allow  for  any  measurements  (i.e.  the  output  modulated  signal  was  only  about  100-200  mV 
and  the  noise  was  at  least  40  mV).  Besides  the  noise  problems  it  was  observed  that  the  output  signal 
drifted  too  quickly  to  allow  for  setup  and  measurement  of  the  signal.  It  was  finally  determined  that 
in  their  current  condition  these  amplifiers  could  not  be  used  with  the  HSUP  system  at  Eglin  AFB. 

Efforts  to  correct  the  amplifier  and  optical  problems  are  currently  under  way.  Once  these  set 
backs  are  dealt  with  it  should  be  possible  to  calibrate  the  HSUP  system  and  prepare  to  measure 
polarization  signatures. 

Future  HSIIP  work: 

To  gain  familiarity  with  the  HSIIP,  a  series  of  measurements  of  the  polarization  signatures 
of  simple  geometrical  configurations  can  be  performed.  These  experiments  could  include  the 
polarization  of  blackbody  cavities  as  a  function  of  direction  of  emission,  reflection  of  polarized  light 
firom  smooth  and  rough  surfaces,  and  blackbody  emission  from  spheres  or  cylinders.  These 
experiments  can  be  used  to  verify  that  the  HSIIP  is  making  measurements  which  conform  to 
theoretical  predictions  while  providing  new  and  important  experimental  insights  into  mfirared 
polarization. 

Once  the  HSIIP  system  is  calibrated  and  successfully  predicting  polarization  signatures  of 
simple  geometries,  investigations  of  more  complicated  geometries  can  be  initiated.  These  measured 
polarization  signatures  can  be  used  to  help  validate  current  signal  prediction  codes. 

The  polarization  signatures  of  natural  scenes  may  possess  information  which  can  be  used  to 
help  distinguish  man-made  fi'om  natural  objects.  The  HSIIP  can  be  used  to  make  these  and  other 
measurement  which  cannot  be  easily  modeled  on  a  computer. 
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CONCLUSION 


The  HSnP  is  a  powerful  measurement  device  which  allows  for  the  determination  of 
polarization  signatures  at  a  rate  of  37  kHz.  The  polarization  signatures  can  be  determined  by 
performing  a  Fourier  analysis  of  the  detected  signal  or  by  determining  a  Polarization  Measurement 
Matrix.  Polarization  signatures  of  static  as  well  as  rapidly  varying  scenes  can  be  experimentally 
measured.  Thus,  signatures  of  simple  geometries  can  be  measured  and  compared  to  theoretical 
predictions.  Furthermore,  signatures  of  more  complicated  geometries,  which  can  only  be  modeled 
on  a  computer,  can  also  be  measured.  These  signatures  can  be  used  to  validate  signature  prediction 
codes  which  are  a  subject  of  current  interest  and  development. 
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FABRICATION  AND  WHITE-LIGHT  CHARACTERIZATION  OF 
ANNEALED  PROTON  EXCHANGED  CHANNEL  WAVEGUIDES  IN 
LITHIUM  TANTALATE 


David  B.  Maring 
Student 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 
University  of  Florida 

Abstract 

The  conditions  for  the  fabrication  of  single  mode  channel  waveguides  in  lithium  tantalate  at 
1.31p.m  are  given,  followed  by  a  characterization  of  the  guides  using  a  white  light  source  in  order  to 
accurately  define  the  regions  of  cutoff  and  modal  operation.  Channel  waveguides  were  implanted  in  a 
z-cut  lithium  tantalate  substrate  by  the  Annealed  Proton  Exchange  technique.  Single  mode  operation 
at  1.31pm  was  verified  for  guides  of  mask  widths  3.5pm  to  8pm  by  exciting  them  from  a  laser  source 
and  focusing  the  output  onto  an  IR  camera.  Waveguides  of  widths  2pm  to  10pm  were  then  excited 
from  a  white  light  source  and  their  output  power  measured  as  a  function  of  wavelength  from  870nm 
to  1700nm.  From  these  plots,  a  single  graph  was  constructed  giving  the  value  of  cutoff  wavelength 
versus  channel  mask  width  for  the  fundamental  through  fourth  order  modes.  Near-field  profile  mea¬ 
surements  were  also  made  on  various  guides  at  0.890pm  and  1.31pm. 
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FABRICATION  AND  WHITE-LIGHT  CHARACTERIZATION  OF 
ANNEALED  PROTON  EXCHANGED  CHANNEL  WAVEGUIDES  IN 
LITHIUM  TANTALATE 

David  B.  Maring 

Tntrndiiot.ion 

Channel  waveguides  are  produced  by  creating  an  area  of  higher  refractive  index  in  a 
dielectric  substrate  material.  Unlike  planar  waveguides,  channel  waveguides  confine  the  optical 
wave  in  two  directions.  Most  processes  result  in  a  roughly  semi-elliptical,  graded-index  guide  that 
decreases  monotonically  from  the  substrate  surface  [1].  Such  a  guide  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1,  where 
the  propagation  direction  of  the  optical  wave  is  also  shown.  These  waveguides  form  the  basis  for  the 
construction  of  such  devices  as  amplitude  modulators  used  in  commimications  systems,  high-speed 
optical  switchers,  non-hnear  frequency  doublers,  and  several  other  integrated  optical  devices. 

Recently,  the  most  common  ferroelectric  materials  used  as  substrates  for  the  production  of 
channel  waveguides  are  Lithium  Niobate  (LiNb03)  and  Lithium  Tantalate  (LiTa03),  which  is 
isomorphous  to  T.iNhOj  Though  much  research  has  been  performed  and  reported  on  the  fabrication, 
characterization,  and  modeling  of  channel  waveguides  in  LiNb03,  LiTa03  has  proven  to  be 
advantageous  over  LiNb03.  LiTa03  has  been  shown  to  be  harder  and  demonstrate  a  threshold  for 
optical  damage  which  is  two  to  three  times  higher  than  that  of  LiNb03  [2,3,8].  LiTa03  also  exhibits 
an  improved  photorefractive  resistance,  resulting  in  better  stability  of  power  transmission  in  the 
guide  [3,5,6].  A  large  nonlinear  coefficient  combined  with  LiTa03's  much  lower  wavegmde 
propagation  loss  also  make  it  ideal  for  the  generation  of  blue  light  by  QPM-SHG,  capable  of  output 
power  levels  far  exceeding  those  of  LiNb03  [11,14]. 

The  process  of  creating  waveguides  in  the  substrate  by  forming  an  area  of  higher  refractive 
index  can  be  achieved  in  several  ways,  the  most  popular  of  which  are  by  diffusion  of  Ti  into  the 
substrate  surface  at  high  temperatures,  or  by  exchanging  Li'*’  ions  in  the  substrate  with  H"*"  ions 
supplied  by  an  acid  source  (proton  exchange  method)  [1].  As  was  discovered  by  Jackel,  Rice  and 
Veselka  in  1982,  this  proton  exchange  (PE)  process  results  in  a  large  increase  in  the  extraordinary 
refractive  index  n^  of  LiNb03  [12].  The  technique  was  later  shown  to  also  be  effective  in  forming 
waveguides  in  LiTa03  by  Spillman,  Sanford,  and  Soref  in  1983  [2].  Like  in  LiNb03,  PE  in  LiTa03 
only  increases  the  extraordinary  index  [15].  Though  the  PE  process  initially  causes  a  reduction  of 
the  electro-optic  effect,  the  r33  coefficient  can  be  completely  recovered  through  post-exchange 
annealing  of  the  substrate  [13,15].  This  entire  process  is  referred  to  as  the  Annealed  Proton 
Exchange  (APE)  technique.  Annealing  also  causes  further  diffusion  of  the  H*  ions  into  the 
substrate  after  exchange,  increasing  the  area  of  the  guide  and  decreasing  the  losses  in  the  guide  [9]. 
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Fig.  1.  Channel  waveguide. 


Fig.2.  Channel  waveguide  laid 
across  regions  of  domain  inversion. 


In  the  case  of  LiTaOs,  though  its  index  increment  Ane  has  been  shown  to  be  less  than  that  of 
LiNb03  after  proton  exchange,  annealing  causes  an  additional  increase  in  the  surface  index  n^  for 
LiTaOs,  compared  to  a  decrease  in  n^  for  LiNb03  [13,15,16]. 

The  APE  technique  is  among  the  most  common  for  fabricating  channel  waveguides  in 
LiTa03  since  it  is  also  one  of  the  few  methods  used  to  produce  regions  of  domain  inversion  in 
LiTa03.  Domain  inversion  is  frequently  required  in  the  fabrication  of  integrated  optical  devices 
such  as  modulators  and  in  nonlinear  optical  applications,  like  blue  light  generation  by  frequency 
doubling  of  infrared,  where  phase  matching  is  required  [7,15].  For  this  case,  the  APE  process  is 
done  on  the  c  surface  of  LiiTa03  opposed  to  the  c^  surface  for  LiNb03)  since  domain  inversion 

can  only  be  achieved  on  the  c  surface  [7,8].  When  using  patterns  of  domain  inversion  such  as  in 
QPM,  the  waveguides  are  patterned  on  top  of  the  existing  inverted  regions,  perpendicular  to  them 
as  in  Fig.  2.  Since  proton  exchange  and  post-exchange  annealing  for  waveguide  fabrication  can  be 
done  at  temperatures  well  below  450^0,  they  do  not  affect  the  existing  inverted  regions  which  have 
also  been  created  by  APE  but  annealed  at  temperatures  near  the  Curie  temperature  of  about  600°C 
[4,10]. 

The  exchange  portion  of  the  APE  process  is  depicted  in  Fig.  3.  The  substrate  is  first  covered 
by  a  metal  masking  layer  (usually  A1  or  Ta),  in  which  narrow  stripe  patterns  are  delineated, 
exposing  the  substrate  where  the  exchange  is  to  take  place.  The  substrate  is  then  immersed  in  a  hot 

melt  of  high  H***  concentration,  usually  benzoic  or  p3nrophosphoric  acid,  where  Li"*"  diffuses  out  and  is 


Fig.3.  Proton  exchange  process. 


Fig.4.  TM  polarization  due  to  increase 
in  extraordinary  index  only. 


replaced  by  H*  from  the  source.  Pyrophosphoric  acid  is  normally  preferred  as  the  H'^  source  because 
it  results  in  an  increase  of  the  extraordinary  An^  which  is  15%  higher  than  what  is  attainable  with 
benzoic  acid  [9].  In  addition,  pyrophosphoric  acid  has  no  boiling  (it  is  liquid  up  to  300®C)  and  a  low 
vapor  pressure,  allowing  work  at  high  temperatures  where  diffusion  is  rapid  and  with  more  control 
over  diffusion  depth  than  is  possible  with  benzoic  acid  [17].  However,  when  using  pyrophosphoric 
acid,  Ta  must  be  used  as  the  mask  since  the  p3nrophosphoric  acid  will  attack  an  A1  mask. 

In  the  fabrication  of  integrated  optical  components  incorporating  channel  waveguides,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  accurately  ensure  single  mode,  or  a  higher  order  mode,  region  of  operation  in 
order  to  guarantee  proper  device  performance.  As  a  result,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  fabricate 
channel  waveguides  where  the  regions  of  single  mode,  single  mode  cutoff,  and  double  mode 
operation  are  known.  This  paper  presents  the  conditions  for  the  fabrication  of  channel  waveguides 
in  LiTaOg  with  the  aim  of  single  mode  operation  at  l.Slprn.  Single  mode  characterization  is 
initially  checked  at  1.31|im  by  coupling  into  various  width  guides  from  a  single  mode  fiber  and 
focusing  the  output  onto  an  IR  camera  while  observing  the  mode  pattern  on  a  monitor.  A  more 
accurate  characterization  is  then  performed  by  exciting  the  waveguides  with  a  white  light  source 
and  plotting  the  transmitted  power  as  a  function  of  wavelength  from  870nm  to  1700nm.  From  this 
data,  a  graph  is  constructed  displaying  the  cutoff  wavelength  as  a  function  of  channel  mask  width 
for  the  fundamental  through  fourth  order  modes.  In  addition,  the  near  field  profiles  of  various 
guides  are  measured  at  0.890|xm  and  1.3  l|m,  the  data  from  which  could  be  combined  with  the  data 
for  the  wavelength  region  of  modal  cutoff  taken  previously  to  further  model  the  refractive  index 
profile  in  the  guiding  region. 
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Fabrication 

Using  the  APE  technique,  single  mode  channel  waveguides  were  fabricated  on  the  c'  surface 
of  a  z-cut  liTaOa  substrate  purchased  from  Crystal  Technology,  Inc.  As  seen  in  Fig.  4,  only  the  TM 
polarization  is  sustained. 

The  c"*"  and  c'  surfaces  of  the  raw  crystal  were  identified  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
piezoelectric  effect  of  the  ferroelectric  substrate.  Fig.  5  demonstrates  how  a  voltmeter  was  used  to 
quickly  press  down  and  release  on  the  surface  of  the  substrate.  Because  of  the  internal  field  set  up 
by  the  polarization  of  the  crystal,  free  chaises  exist  on  the  surfaces  to  counteract  this  field  and 
maintain  electrical  neutralily.  For  example,  the  c"*"  and  c"  surfaces  have  negative  and  positive  free 
surface  charges,  respectively.  By  rapidly  pressing  on  the  crystal  and  releasing,  the  internal  field 
due  to  polarization  is  momentarily  reduced  and  the  voltmeter  can  read  the  potential  due  to  the  now 
unbalanced  surface  charges,  so  the  individual  positive  and  negative  surfaces  can  be  quickly 
identified.  The  substrate  was  then  cut  into  several  smaller  pieces  where  y-propagating  waveg;uides 
could  be  implanted.  These  samples  were  then  annealed  at  200'C  for  1  hour,  to  help  relieve  stresses 
incurred  during  cutting. 

Samples  were  subjected  to  the  standard  photolithographic  process.  After  pre-baking  at 
120  C  for  5  minutes,  Microposit  S- 1400-23  photo  resist  (PR)  was  spun  on  the  c'  surface  at  4000  rpm 
for  35  seconds,  after  which  it  was  baked  at  lOO'C  for  35  minutes.  This  resulted  in  a  measured  PR 
thickness  of  920nm.  Each  substrate  was  then  covered  with  a  dear-field  mask  containing  waveguide 
patterns  of  widths  ranging  from  1pm  to  10pm,  in  0.5pm  intervals  and  running  parallel  to  the  y- 
direction.  Upon  a  3  second  exposure  to  ultraviolet  (UV)  light,  the  samples  were  then  held  in 
Microposit  MF-319  developer  for  50  seconds,  whereby  the  areas  of  PR  not  covered  by  the  mask  guide 
patterns,  and  hence  exposed  to  the  UV,  were  removed.  A  Ta  mask  was  sputtered  on  at  a  thickness 
of  120nm  and  the  substrates  were  then  cleaned  in  acetone  to  lift  off  the  remaining  PR  and  leave  a 
sample  which  was  ready  for  the  proton  exchange,  as  was  depicted  in  Fig.  3.  The  entire  process  up 
through  lift-off  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  6. 

Proton  exchange  was  performed  in  a  horizontal  furnace  using  pyrophosphoric  add  at  260’C 
for  a  period  of  18  minutes.  Each  sample  and  the  acid  source  were  heated  from  room  temperature  to 
260'C  in  36  minutes  before  the  sample  was  immersed  in  the  acid  for  a  duration  of  18  minutes.  After 
the  18  minutes,  the  sample  was  removed  from  the  acid  and  allowed  to  cool  to  room  temperature 
slowly,  in  order  to  reduce  thermal  strain.  Each  sample  was  exchanged  independently  and  new  acid 
was  used  each  time. 

Once  cooled,  the  samples  were  washed  in  deionized  water  to  remove  the  remaining  acid  and 
the  Ta  mask  was  etched  off  using  a  Ta  etchant  consisting  of  hydrofluoric  and  nitric  acids.  The 
samples  were  next  annealed  at  300  C  for  30  minutes  in  a  horizontal  furnace.  This  time  does  not 
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Pig.6.  Fabrication  process  up 
through  lift-off. 


include  the  30  minute  rise  and  fall  durations.  As  a  final  step,  the  end  faces  of  each  sample  were 
lapped  and  polished  with  Ipm  diamond  paste  for  end-fire  coupling  and  characterization. 

Eypftrimftnt 

Light  from  a  1.31pm  diode  laser  was  coupled  into  each  of  the  channel  waveguides  as 
illustrated  in  Fig.  7.  The  output  was  focused  with  a  x20  objective  lens  onto  an  IR  camera  where  the 
mode  field  could  be  observed  on  a  monitor.  By  observation,  single  mode  propagation  was  obtained 
for  waveguide  widths  of  the  range  3.5|j.m  to  8pm.  Guides  below  3.5pm  allowed  no  propagation, 
whereas  guides  of  widths  above  8pm  permitted  the  propagation  of  two  modes,  denoted  by  two 
adjacent  spots  on  the  monitor. 

While  this  characterization  procedure  gives  an  idea  of  the  region  of  single  mode  operation, 
often  times  much  more  accuracy  is  desired  as  to  the  exact  value  of  cutoff  wavelength  for  a  mode  as 
well  as  accurately  defined  regions  of  single  and  double  mode  operation.  To  obtain  these  results, 
each  of  the  waveguides  was  excited  by  a  white  light  source  and  the  transmitted  power  was 
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Fig.  7.  Experimental  set-up  for  initial  characterization  of  channel  waveguides. 


measured  as  a  function  of  wavelength.  This  process  was  greatly  simplified  with  the  aid  of  a  Hewlett 
Packard  HP71451A  Optical  Spectrum  Analyzer  (OSA).  The  experimental  setup  is  given  in  Fig.  8. 
White  light  from  a  Tungsten  Halogen  Lamp  inside  the  OSA  is  coupled  into  each  guide  via  a  single 
mode  fiber  and  index  matching  fluid  (1.52).  The  guide  output  is  coupled  with  a  multi  mode  fiber  and 
index  matching  fluid  (1.52)  and  sent  into  the  monochromator  input  of  the  OSA.  The  transmitted 
power  is  scanned  over  the  wavelength  range  870nm  to  1700nm  with  a  resolution  bandwidth  of 
lOnm.  Each  scan  is  simultaneously  normalized  to  a  calibration  trace,  defined  previous  to  guide 
measurements  by  butt-coupling  the  single  and  multi  mode  fibers  together,  and  averaged  over  50 
traces  to  reduce  noise  and  error.  Fig.  9  shows  the  resulting  scans  for  various  width  guides. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  data  presented,  examine  the  scan  for  the  6pm  guide.  Fig. 
10.  It  is  seen  that  up  to  three  modes  can  be  present  at  lower  wavelengths  in  this  guide,  with  the 
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Fig.8.  Set-up  for  measuring  optical  power 
transmission  as  a  function  of  wavelength. 
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fundamental  mode  being  the  right-most  peak.  For  this  width  guide,  the  exact  region  of  single  mode, 
double  mode,  triple  mode,  or  cutoff  for  any  of  these  modes  can  be  accurately  defined  in  terms  of 
wavelength.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  traces  of  Fig.  9,  when  the  waveguide  width  is  increased,  the 
trace  pattern  shifts  to  the  right  since  the  cutoff  value  for  the  modes  increases,  eventually  allowing 
more  modes  to  propagate.  For  the  data  presented  here,  cutoff  was  defined  as  the  point  3dB  below 
the  peak  value  for  each  of  the  modes.  With  this  definition  in  mind,  the  data  from  the  scans  of  all 
width  guides,  2-lOpm,  can  be  combined  to  create  one  very  useful  chart,  Fig.  11.  This  figure  gives  the 
cutoff  wavelength,  as  defined  above,  as  a  function  of  channel  waveguide  mask  width  for  the 
fundamental  through  fourth  order  modes.  From  this  chart,  a  channel  waveguide  width  can  be 
determined  at  a  given  frequency,  for  a  desired  region  of  modal  operation. 
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Fig.9.  Scans  of  optical  power  transmission  as  a  function  of 
wavelength  for  various  width  guides  excited  by  a  white  light  source. 
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Fig.  10.  Scan  of  6^m  guide  that  indicates  the  regions  of  cutoff  and  modal  operation. 
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Pig.  11.  Cutoff  wavelengths  for  each  mode  as  a  function  of  channel  mask  width. 
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The  experimental  setup  for  the  near-field  mode  profile  measurements  of  the  channel 
waveguides  is  given  in  Fig.  12.  Laser  sources  of  0.890iim  and  l.Slfxm  were  coupled  to  the  guides  via 
a  single  mode  fiber  and  the  guide  output  profile  was  focused  onto  the  image  plane  of  a  Ge  detector 
mounted  on  an  X-Y  micropositioning  translation  stage.  The  Ge  detector,  and  accompanying  10pm 
pinhole,  scanned  the  profile  image  in  the  horizontal  and  vertical  directions  while  simultaneously 
sending  the  corresponding  data  to  a  computer  where  it  was  plotted  as  a  function  of  stage  position.  A 
chopper  and  lock-in  amplifier  were  added  to  improve  the  signal-to-noise  ratio.  The  resulting  scan 
was  converted,  by  a  magnification  factor,  to  represent  the  profile  versus  width  and  depth  of  each 
guide.  Fig.  13  depicts  the  resulting  profile  scans  of  the  2pm  and  5pm  wide  guides  at  0.890pm  and 
1.31pm,  respectively.  The  data  obtained  from  these  plots  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  data 
for  cutoff  wavelength  of  the  same  guides,  found  earlier,  to  further  model  the  channel  waveguides  by 
reconstructing  the  refractive  index  distribution  in  the  depth  and  width  directions  of  the  guide. 
Research  in  this  direction  is  continuing. 

Conclusion 

The  conditions  for  the  fabrication  of  single  mode  channel  waveguides  in  lithium  tantalate 

were  presented.  Channel  waveguides  of  widths  2pm  to  10pm  were  implanted  on  the  c“  surface  of  a  z- 
cut  substrate  by  the  Annealed  Proton  Exchange  technique.  Single  mode  operation  was  initially 
verified  at  1.31pm  by  exciting  individual  guides  and  focusing  the  guide  output  onto  an  IR  camera 
where  the  mode  pattern  could  be  observed  on  a  monitor.  By  observation,  guides  of  widths  3.5pm  to 
8pm  were  found  to  be  single  mode  whereas  guides  of  widths  below  this  region  showed  no 
propagation  and  guides  above  this  region  propagated  two  modes.  A  more  accurate  characterization 
was  then  performed  by  exciting  each  of  the  waveguides  with  a  white  light  source  and  measuring  the 
transmitted  power  as  a  function  of  channel  mask  width  over  the  range  870nm  to  1700nm.  These 
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Fig.  12.  Experimental  set-up  for  near-field  mode  profile  measurement. 
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Vertical  scan  of  2^in  guide  at  O.SPO^in 


Horizontal  scan  of  2|ixn  guide  at  0.890^m 


Vertical  scan  of  S^m  guide  at  1.31|Jin  Horizontal  scan  of  guide  at  l.Slpm 


Fig.  13.  Near-field  profiles  for  various  guides  at  0.890pm  and  1.31pm. 


plots  accurately  defined  the  wavelength  region  of  cutoff  and  modal  operation  for  each  of  the  guide 
widths.  As  was  observed,  at  1.31pm  these  plots  detailed  the  same  range  of  mask  width  to  obtain 
single  mode  operation  as  was  found  by  previous  examination  of  the  guides  using  an  IR  camera  and 
monitor.  The  data  from  the  individual  scans  of  all  the  guides  was  combined  into  one  chart  defining 
the  value  of  cutoff  wavelength  as  a  function  of  channel  mask  width  for  the  fundamental  through 
fourth  order  modes.  This  chart  simplifies  the  determination  of  required  channel  mask  width  at  a 
given  wavelength,  for  a  desired  region  of  modal  operation. 

Near-field  profile  measurements  were  also  performed  on  various  width  guides  at  0.890pm 
and  1.31pm.  The  data  collected  from  these  measurements  can  be  combined  with  the  previously 
collected  data  to  model  these  channel  waveguides  by  reconstructing  their  refractive  index  profiles. 
Such  a  technique  would  be  simpler  than  current  conventional  methods  and  research  on  this  subject 
will  be  continued. 
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ABSTRACT 


Digital  image  anal}  sis  teclmiques  for  ideiitil}  ing  vcliicles  in  complex  scenes  were  studied.  Neural  networks  that 
learn  image  algebra  operations  for  feature  extraction  and  classification  simultaneously  were  applied  to  tlie  problems 
of  detecting  tanks  in  Infrared  (IR)  imager}  and  Chevrolet  Blazers  in  visible  imageiy.  Results  on  the  tanks 
reconfirmed  earlier  results  with  different  networks  that  show  networks  are  capable  of  generalizing  from  a  much 
smaller  set  of  examples  than  matched  filters.  The  Blazers  were  in  paiking  lots  filled  with  a  variety  of  vehicles. 
Several  test  Blazers  were  in  the  lot  at  a  variety  of  ranges,  aspects,  and  depression  angles.  Empirical  results  show  that 
the  image  algebra  networks  can  store  a  variety  of  representations  of  Blazers,  including  range,  aspect  and  plane 
rotation  angles.  In  addition,  the  networks  exltibited  the  capability  of  generalizing  to  Blazers  with  different  paint  and 
options  in  some  cases  and  could  detect  partially  occluded  Blazers.  Further  research  is  required  to  suppress  network 
output  on  complex  backgrounds. 
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Scanning  Image  Algebra  Networks  for  Vehicle  Identification 
Paul  Gader  and  Joseph  R.  Miramonti 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

This  report  describes  the  results  of  experiments  in  which  Image  Algebra  networks  were  applied  to  the  problem  of 
vehicle  identification  in  digital  images.  The  general  problem  can  be  stated  as  follows:  Given  a  digital  image  of  a 
scene  that  may  or  may  not  contain  one  or  more  vehicles  of  a  certain  type,  indicate  the  location  of  each  vehicle  of  that 
type  in  the  scene.  The  vehicles  in  the  scenes  can  be  at  a  variety  of  aspect,  depression,  and  plane  rotation  angles  and 
ranges,  can  be  occluded,  can  have  a  variety  of  paints,  and  can  have  various  accessories  attached.  In  addition,  there 
may  be  vehicles  in  the  scenes  that  are  very  similar  to  the  vehicles  sought  but  which  are  different. 

We  considered  two  types  of  vehicles:  tanks  and  Chevrolet  Blazers.  In  the  first  set  of  experiments,  infrared  images  of 
tanks  were  used.  Each  image  contained  one  vehicle.  Image  algebra  networks  were  trained  on  a  subset  of  the  images 
and  applied  to  all  images  with  100%  success  in  confidently  locating  the  tanks  in  the  images.  In  the  second  set  of 
experiments,  much  more  complex  visible  images  were  used.  The  images  consisted  of  scenes  of  a  parking  lot  which 
was  filled  with  vehicles.  There  were  three  different  Blazers  that  appeared  in  the  image  set.  One  particular  Blazer  was 
used  to  train  a  variety  of  Image  Algebra  networks.  The  Image  Algebra  networks  were  able  to  find  the  particular 
Blazer  at  a  variety  of  ranges  that  differed  from  the  training  set,  at  aspect  angles  that  differed  by  as  much  as 
approximately  45°  from  those  found  in  the  training  set,  and  which  were  partially  occluded.  The  networks  had 
difficulty  generalizing  to  other  Blazers  but  exhibited  some  capability  of  doing  so.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
several  vehicle  types  look  extremely  similar  to  Blazers  and  suppression  of  output  on  these  vehicle  types  leads  to 
suppression  of  output  on  Blazers  that  look  different  from  the  training  Blazer. 

An  Image  Algebra  network  is  a  variation  of  a  multilayer  feedforward  neural  network  that  learns  feature  extraction  and 
classification  operations  simultaneously.  The  feature  extraction  operations  are  represented  using  generalized  image 
algebra  operations.  The  classification  is  performed  using  standard,  feedforward  multilayer  neural  networks.  The 
Image  Algebra  network  structure  has  roots  in  many  places[l-ll].  Le  Cun  et  al  at  ATT  [1]  used  the  shared  weight 
concept,  also  discussed  in  [12],  to  design  feedforward  neural  networks  that  combine  linear  feature  extraction  and 
classification.  In  the  case  of  linear  feature  extraction,  our  networks  are  also  shared  weight  networks.  Krishnapuram 
and  Lee  have  used  operations  that  range  from  below  min  to  above  max  to  learn  generalized  fuzzy  set  operations  for 
pattern  classification[13].  Yuille  et.  al.  used  a  similar  idea  to  design  linear  or  morphological  operations  depending 
on  the  choice  of  parameters[14].  Our  networks  incorporate  all  of  these  notions  into  a  network  structure  that  can 
learn  both  linear  and  morphological  operations  [15-17]. 

Many  researchers  are  considering  the  problems  of  vehicle  identification  for  automatic  target  recognition.  One 
popular  approach  is  the  matched  filter.  Several  impressive  studies  have  been  done  utilizing  a  variety  of  design 
methodologies  [18  -  21].  Theoretically,  a  multilayer  feedforward  neural  network  can  form  more  complex  decision 
boundaries  than  matched  filters  and  can  therefore  solve  more  complex  pattern  recognition  problems.  We  have 
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previously  shown  empirically  that  neural  networks  can  successfully  generalize  from  a  significantly  smaller  set  of 
examples  than  a  MACE  type  matched  filter  [20, 22].  Thus,  neural  network  have  several  good  properties  with  respect 
to  vehicle  identification.  It  is  possible  that  several  matched  filters  can  achieve  the  same  level  of  performance  as  the 
multilayer  neural  network  for  a  lower  computational  cost,  either  due  to  optical  implementations  or  to  efficient  digital 
implementations.  A  thorough  comparison  of  well  developed  methodologies  utilizing  each  approach  on  standard 
data  sets  would  be  useful. 

Several  authors  have  applied  neural  networks  to  target  recognition,  cf.  [23].  Image  Algebra  networks  have  been 
successfully  applied  to  character  recognition  and  chromosome  recognition  problems.  The  results  have  been  good  in 
both  cases.  In  the  case  of  handwritten  digit  recognition,  the  classification  rates  computed  from  several  thousands  of 
test  images  were  in  the  96%  -  98%  range  [17].  These  rates  are  at  the  state  of  the  art.  In  the  case  of  chromosome 
recognition,  the  classification  rates  were  also  high,  around  89%.  The  approach  taken  for  vehicle  identification  in  this 
study  differs  from  these  other  applications  in  some  respects.  In  both  chromosome  and  character  recognition,  there  are 
a  large  number  of  classes  (e.g.  24  chromosome  classes  or  anywhere  from  10  to  62  character  classes).  Also,  the 
characters  and  chromosomes  were  segmented  from  the  background  whereas  we  are  not  segmenting  the  vehicles  from 
the  background. 

In  section  II,  we  describe  Image  Algebra  networks.  Following  that,  we  describe  our  experimental  approach.  Finally, 
we  present  some  results  and  observations  from  the  experiments. 

II.  IMAGE  ALGEBRA  NETWORKS 

f 

Operations  and  Properties 

Let  Xc  ZorZxZbea  coordinate  set,  where  Z  =  set  of  integers  and  F  be  a  value  set  (such  as  the  integers  or 
reals).  An  image  on  X  with  values  in  F  is  a  function  a  :  X  ->  F.  We  denote  the  set  of  such  images  as  F^.  A 
template  on  X  is  a  function  t :  X  ->  F^.  For  x,y  e  X,  we  write  ty  for  t(y).  Thus,  ty  denotes  an  image  on  X  and 
ty(x)  denotes  the  value  of  the  image  at  the  location  x.  A  template  is  called  translation  invariant  if  ty(x)  = 
l<|)(y)(<t>(x))  for  all  translations  (|)  with  (|)(y),  (|)(x),  x,  y  e  X.  The  supports  Sq,  Soo  ,  S.oo  are  defined  by  Si(ty)=  (  x 
€  X  :  ty(x)  ^  i )  i  =  0,oo,  -oo.  If  t  is  a  template,  then  t*  is  the  template  defined  by  t*y(x)  =  -ty(-x). 

The  standard  operations  of  image  algebra,  ©  ,  0  ,  and  0  are  defined  in  [15  -  17,  24],  The  ©  operation 

represents  all  linear  operations.  In  the  translation  invariant  case,  the  other  operations  are  related  to  the  standard  gray- 
level  morphological  operations  as  follows:  b  =  a  t  represents  the  dilation  of  a  by  the  structuring  element  t  and 
b  =  a  t  represents  the  erosion  of  a  by  the  structuring  element  t*. 

We  define  a  hit-or-miss  transform  for  gray-scale  morphological  operations  as  follows:  Let  a  be  an  image  on  X  and 
let  h  and  m  be  structuring  elements  on  X.  Let  b  =  (h,m).  The  hit-or-miss  transform  is 

a  ®  b  =  a  ®  (h,  m)  =  a  h  ~  a  |~^  m*  . 

This  definition  is  motivated  by  the  umbra  transform  and  is  fully  described  in  [17]. 
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We  also  define  three  generalized  operations  used  in  an  Image  Algebra  network:  weighted  erosion,  weighted  dilation, 

and  weighted  hit-or-miss  transform.  For  these  operations,  we  require  that  F  =  [0,1].  Let  r(x)  be  a  non-decreasing, 
real-valued  function  defined  for  all  real  numbers  with  values  in  F  =  [0,1].  We  define  operations  and  j.  by  b 

where 


andb  =  aQj.t  where 


b(y)=  r[a(x)  -  ty(x)] 

Si(ty)  ^ 


b(y)=  r[  a(x)  +  ty(x)  ]. 

Si(ty) 

Given  A  =  {(x,  a(x)):  x  e  X}  and  T  =  {w,  t;  p)  where  w  and  t  are  templates  on  X  and  p  is  a  real,  nonzero  value,  we 
define  the  weighted  erosion  operation  by: 

E:  (A 


^  T)(y)  =  [V  w  (x)r[a(x)  -  ty(x)  ]P)]  'P) 


The  properties  below  follow  from  those  for  the  generalized  mean  [13]. 

If  Wy  (x)=  ^  for  all  y  and  x  and  p  -°o,  then  E  =  a  t 


and  that 


If  p  =  1  and  ty(x)  =  0  for  all  y  and  x,  then  E  =  a  ©  t. 


We  define  the  weighted  dilation  operation  similarly  [17]. 

Finally,  we  define  the  weighted  hit-or-miss  transform,  denoted  by  A  ®  B,  by  letting  H  =  (w^,  t^;  pb)  and  M  = 
(w*",  t"*;  p"*}  and  setting 

A(8)B  =  (A@  H)-(A@M*) 


where  M*  =  (-w^(-x),  -t^(-x);  p”^).  An  example  is  shown  [17].  These  operations  can  all  be  used  and  optimized  as 
the  feature  extraction  portion  of  an  Image  Algebra  network  as  described  in  the  next  section. 


J^etwork  Structure 

The  image  algebra  network  is  composed  of  two  parts:  a  feature  extraction  network  followed  by  the 
feedforward  network.  The  feature  extraction  network  can  consist  of  one  or  more  layers,  and  each  layer  can  also 
consist  of  one  or  more  feature  maps.  Each  layer  performs  feature  extraction  by  template  operations  over  the  input  to 
that  layer.  The  sizes  of  the  feature  maps  are  determined  by  the  undersampling  rate  for  the  convolution  over  their 
input.  The  feedforward  network  performs  classification  based  on  the  outputs  from  the  feature  extraction  network. 
Figure  1  shows  the  whole  network  structure  for  two-dimensional  inputs. 
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Figure  1.  Network  Structure.  Figure  2  Node  operations  for  the  feature 

extraction  network.  Linear  operation  (a) 
and  Morphological  Hit-or-Miss  operation  (b). 

The  nodes  in  the  feedforward  network,  except  those  in  the  input  layer,  compute  a  net  input  by  a  weighted  sum  of  its 
inputs  from  others  and  produces  the  output  by  a  sigmoid  activation  function.  The  input  nodes  for  this  network  are 
simple  buffers  which  just  bypass  the  input  (the  output  from  the  feature  extraction  layer)  to  their  output. 

By  choosing  appropriate  values  of  p  in  the  weighted  generalized  erosion  operation,  the  nodes  in  the  feature 
extraction  network  can  perform  two  different  operations:  a  weighted  sum  operation  and  an  (approximate) 
morphological  operation  (We  have  also  extended  this  approach  to  perform  exact  morphological  operations,  but  this 
has  not  yet  been  published  and  was  not  utilized  in  this  work).  The  weighted  sum  operation  is  the  usual  one  for 
neural  networks  described  above.  The  morphological  operation  node  performs  the  weighted  Hit-or-Miss 
transformation  which  is  defined  in  the  previous  section.  Figure  2  (a)  and  (b)  show  the  node  operation  for  those  two 
different  networks. 

In  our  previous  work  (and  most  other  neural  network  pattern  classifiers  of  this  type),  the  standard  mode  of  operation 
for  these  networks  has  been  that  the  input  image  or  signal  represents  an  isolated  pattern  (such  as  an  image  of  an 
isolated  character).  The  outputs  of  the  network  are  class-coded.  That  is,  there  is  one  output  for  each  pattern  class 
and  if  the  input  pattern  is  from  class  i,  then  the  i*  output  is  required  to  be  high  (typically  1.0)  and  all  other  outputs 
are  required  to  be  low  (typically  0).  In  this  study,  we  extended  the  standard  mode  of  operation  to  allow  the  Image 
Algebra  networks  to  operate  on  images  which  can  contain  one  or  more  of  the  vehicles  of  interest  in  relatively  small 
subregions  of  the  input  image.  We  describe  the  standard  mode  of  operation  more  precisely  here.  We  then  describe 
the  extension  to  scanning  mode. 

Assume  we  have  a  network  with  inputs  that  are  images  on  a  rectangular  coordinate  set  X.  Assume  the  network  has 
L  feature  map  layers  and  that  the  i^**  feature  map  layer  has  Mj  feature  maps,  i  =  1,  2, ...,  L.  Each  feature  map  is  a 
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coordinate  set.  Denote  the  feature  map  of  the  layer  by  Fy.  We  let  Fqo  =  X.  Each  feature  map  has  several 
templates  associated  with  it.  In  the  case  that  the  feature  extraction  is  linear,  there  is  one  for  each  feature  map  in  the 
previous  feature  map  layer.  In  the  morphological  case,  there  are  two  templates  for  each  feature  map  in  the  previous 
feature  map  layer.  Assume  for  concreteness  that  the  network  is  performing  linear  feature  extraction.  Denote  by  tyk 
the  template  associated  with  the  feature  map  in  feature  map  layer  i  connected  to  the  in  feature  map  layer  i-1. 
Given  an  input  image  a  on  X,  the  output  of  the  feature  extraction  network  is  computed  as  follows: 


Let  000  =  a  and  s(x)  = 


- - -  be  the  standard  unipolar  sigmoid  function. 

1  +  e”’' 


FOR  i  =  1,  ....  L 
FOR  j=l,  ...t  Mi 
Mi-1 

Oil  =  s(  S  oi-i  k  ® 
k=l 

Ml 

flout  =  flLj 
3=1 


ti  jk  )  (ay  is  an  image  on  the  feature  map  Fij) 

Ml 

(  aout  is  an  image  on  the  union  of  feature  maps  Fl  j) 

3=1 


The  image  aout  is  the  output  of  the  feature  extraction  network  and  is  also  the  input  to  the  classification  network. 
Ritter  et  al  have  described  the  operation  of  the  classification  network  in  terms  of  image  algebra  [25].  In  the 
morphological  feature  extraction  case,  we  replace  the  templates  tjjk  by  pairs  of  templates  hyk  and  myk  and  replace 
the  linear  operation  @  by  the  generalized  hit-or-miss  operation 


0 


For  example,  one  architecture  used  in  this  study  had  one  feature  map  layer  with  two  feature  maps,  three  hidden  units 
in  the  classification  network,  and  two  output  units.  The  values  of  the  outputs  range  between  0  and  1  and  represent 
the  confidences  that  the  input  represents  a  Blazer  or  a  non-Blazer.  The  output  confidences  are  computed  by  the 
feedforward  propagation  as  follows: 

CALI)  Feedforward  Propagation  in  Class  Coded  Mode: 

a  =  input  pattern  image,  (e.  g.  a  50  x  80  subimage  extracted  from  a  scene), 
an  =  s(a  ©  tiio). 
qi2  =  ^Cfl  ®  liza)- 

flp  =  flu  ^  fll2' 
hi  =  s(  X  Cap  .  Wi)). 
h2  =  sCl  (ap  •  Wz)). 

hj  =  s(  X  (flp  •  Wb)). 

^target  =  s(Ctihx  +  ^t2^2  + 

^background  “  s(Cbllll  +  ^b2^2  + 
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where  tuo,  ti20,  are  templates  from  Fn  to  X  and  F12  to  X  respectively,  Wi,  W2,  and  W3,  are 
images  on  F^  F12  ,  Cij,  i  =  t,b;  j  =  1,2,3  are  scalars,  and  •  denotes  the  pointwise  (Hadamard) 

image  product.  The  weights  of  all  the  templates,  images,  and  scalars  involved  are  learned  by  a  backpropagation  type 
algorithm  for  the  generalized  image  algebra  operations.  The  algorithm  is  derived  in  [17]. 


An  Image  Algebra  network  operating  in  scanning  mode  is  an  image-to-image  transformation.  Only  the  target  output 
confidence  is  used  to  a  form  the  output  image,  which  can  be  thought  of  as  a  (nonlinear)  correlation  plane.  A  typical 
example  is  depicted  in  Figure  3;  an  analogous  depiction  of  a  class-coded  network  is  shown  in  Figure  4. 


Figure  3.  Typical  Network  Architecture  in  Class-Coded  Mode. 


Figure  4.  The  Same  Architecture  as  in  Figure  3  but  extended  to  Scanning  Mode. 

An  Image  Algebra  representation  of  the  feedforward  propagation  in  scanning  mode  for  the  example  with  input 
image  a,  two  feature  maps,  three  hidden  units,  and  two  outputs  is  the  following: 

Oil  =  s(a  ©  tiio). 

O12  =  s(a  ©  ti20). 

hi  =  sC  (all  ©  Wii)  +  (al2  ©  W12)  ) 
h2  =  s(  (all  ©  W21)  +  (al2  ©  W22)  ) 
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h3  =  s(  (all  ©  W31)  +  (al2  ©  W32)  ) 

Ctorget  =  s(Ctihi  +  C^2^2  +  Ct3h3)- 

where  tnQ.  ti20>  sre  templates  from  Fu  to  X  and  F12  to  X  respectively;  Wn,  W21,  and  W31,  are  translation 
invariant  templates  obtained  by  restricting  Wi,  W2,  and  W3  to  Fn  and  W12,  W22.  and  W32,  are  translation 
invariant  templates  obtained  by  restricting  Wj,  W2.  and  W3  to  Fi2*  The  supports  of  the  Wij  are  called  the  scanning 
windows.  In  scanning  mode,  hj,  h2,  h3,  and  Ctarget  images  whereas  in  class-coded  mode  they  are  scalars. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Image  Algebra  networks  in  scanning  mode  are  feature  extraction  networks.  One  can 
now  consider  the  possibility  of  training  the  network  using  techniques  similar  to  those  used  to  train  matched  filters. 
We  will  discuss  how  this  observation  may  help  to  develop  better  methods  for  training  the  networks  using 
constrained  optimization  in  the  analysis  and  conclusions  section. 

m  EXPERIMENTAL  APPROACH 

Two  data  sets  were  used  in  our  experiments;  a  Tank  data  set  and  a  Blazer  data  set.  The  tanks  data  set  consists  of  35 
infrared  images  of  a  tank  in  a  field  and  was  obtained  from  MICOM  [22].  We  divided  the  data  set  into  two  subsets,  a 
training  subset  and  a  testing  subset.  These  are  shown  in  Figure  5(a)  and  (b) 

The  Blazer  data  set  was  collected  during  the  study  at  Eglin.  A  camera  mounted  on  a  roof  was  focused  on  the  parking 
lot.  We  drove  a  particular  Blazer,  which  we  refer  to  as  the  training  Blazer,  around  the  parking  lot  and  captured 
images  on  video  tape.  The  parking  lot  contained  other  Blazers  and  related  vehicles  such  as  Jeep  Cherokees.  Eighty 
eight  512  X  512  images  were  digitized  from  the  video  tape.  They  were  categorized  into  the  following  subcategories: 
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Figures.  Tank  training  set  (left)  testing  set  (right). 


Rotation  Sequence  A:  A  set  of  sixteen  images  containing  the  training  Blazer  at  approximately  the  same  location 

in  the  front  of  the  lot  but  at  intervals  of  approximately  20^  in  aspect  Half  these  images  are  shown  in  Figure  6.  The 
training  Blazer  is  the  vehicle  moving  between  frames.  The  first  vehicle  in  the  row  to  the  left  of  the  training  Blazer  is 
also  a  Blazer  and  further  back  in  the  same  row  is  a  Jeep  .  All  or  parts  of  this  sequence  are  used  in  training. 

Rotation  Sequence  B:  A  set  of  twenty  images  containing  the  training  Blazer  at  approximately  the  same  location  in 
the  back  of  the  lot  with  different  views  in  aspect  angle.  Half  these  images  are  shown  in  Figure  6.  All  or  parts  of  this 
sequence  are  used  in  training. 


Figure  6.  The  Blazer  training  set.  The  Blazer  driving  around  in  the  lot  is  the  only  one  used  to  train  the  network. 
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Parking  Sequence:  A  set  of  forty  two  images  consisting  of  eight  sequences.  Each  sequence  consists  of  five  or  six 
images  with  the  training  Blazer  pulling  into  or  out  of  a  parking  space.  The  training  Blazer  ranges  from  no  occlusion 
to  almost  full  occlusion  in  each  sequence.  This  sequence  is  used  for  testing  only. 

Jeep  Sequence:  A  set  of  four  images.  Each  image  contains  the  training  Blazer,  a  different  Blazer,  and  two  different 
styles  of  Jeep  Cherokee.  This  sequence  is  used  for  testing  only. 

Extra  Sequence:  A  sequence  of  six  images  of  the  training  Blazer  driving  along  the  front  of  the  parking  lot.  The 
training  Blazer  is  partially  occluded  in  some  of  the  views.  This  sequence  is  used  for  testing  only. 

Some  of  the  images  in  the  testing  sequences  will  be  shown  in  the  Analysis  and  Conclusion  section  of  this  report. 
Training 

Training  consists  of  three  basic  steps:  (1)  Creation  of  a  set  of  patterns  (the  training  set)  that  is  used  to  form  the 
network,  (2)  choosing  network  parameters,  and  (3)  iteratively  presenting  patterns  to  the  network  and  applying 
modified  backpropagation  rule  to  update  the  weights.  The  implementation  of  each  step  requires  resolution  of  several 
issues  which  have  some  generality  across  problem  domains  but  which  are  also  somewhat  problem  dependent. 

The  creation  of  the  training  set  is  an  important  function  which  can  significandy  affect  the  features  that  are  learned  by 
a  neural  network.  As  noted  by  Kallman  and  Goldstein  [19],  if  we  embed  a  vehicle  in  a  constant  background  image, 
the  overwhelming  feature  of  the  image  is  the  background.  It  is  possible  that  a  classifier  can  learn  to  classify  objects 
based  on  the  background  rather  than  the  object.  On  the  other  hand,  embedding  vehicles  in  noisy  backgrounds  can 
create  difficulties  in  training  and  can  result  in  the  networks  learning  to  recognize  the  vehicle  in  specific 
backgrounds. 

In  our  experiments,  we  tried  a  variety  of  strategies  of  preparing  training  sets  and  training  networks.  In  each  suategy, 
we  used  "cutout"  images.  Cutout  images  are  images  of  vehicles  with  no  background.  Our  strategies  fell  into  two 
major  categories:  Preselected  Backgrounds  and  Dynamically  Selected  Backgrounds.  They  are  described  as  follows: 

Preselected  Background  Training  Algorithm: 

Inputs:  List  of  subimages  containing  vehicles  to  be  detected,  T. 

List  of  randomly  selected  background  subimages,  B 

Epoch  =  1; 

WHILE  (Epoch  <  Maxiter  AND  Error  >  ErrorThresh)  DO 
FOR  i  =  1  to  number  of  patterns  in  T 

Select  background  image,  a,  from  B  using  random  selection; 

Perform  Forward  and  Backward  propagation  with  a; 

Select  target  image,  a,  from  T  using  random  selection; 

Perform  Forward  and  Backward  propagation  with  a; 

Update  Error 

ENDFOR 

Epoch  =  Epoch  +  1; 

ENDWHILE 
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The  lists  of  targets  and  backgrounds  are  created  before  training  and  held  fixed.  Some  target  images  may  be  cutouts 
and  some  extracted  directly  from  the  scene  image  so  that  they  are  embedded  in  the  background  they  appear  in. 
Shifted  versions  of  each  target  are  collected  into  the  list.  In  our  experiments,  we  considered  shifts  by  as  much  as 
three  pixels  in  each  direction.  Thus,  49  x  2  =  98  versions  of  the  training  vehicle  from  each  scene  were  included  in 
the  training  set,  49  shifts  of  images  in  backgrounds  and  cutouts  The  number  of  backgrounds  chosen  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  targets  chosen.  This  algorithm  converges  to  a  low  RMS  error  and  consistently  trains  to  100% 
classification  accuracy.  Networks  trained  with  this  algorithm  do  not  always  generate  low  output  on  test 
backgrounds. 

Dynamically  Selected  Background  Training  Algorithm: 

Inputs:  List  of  images  of  scenes  containing  training  vehicles,  S 

List  of  bounding  boxes  of  training  vehicles  in  scenes. 

Epoch  =  1 

WHILE  (Epoch  <  Maxiter  AND  Error  >  ErrorThresh)  DO 
FOR  i  =  1  to  number  of  scenes  in  T 

Select  a  subimage,  a,  containing  the  training  vehicle  subimage; 

Perform  Forward  and  Backward  propagation  with  a; 

Randomly  select  a  background  subimage,  a; 

Perform  Forward  and  Backward  propagation  with  a; 

Update  Error 

ENDFOR 

Epoch  =  Epoch  +  1; 

ENDWHILE 

This  algorithm  is  significantly  different.  It  is  much  more  memory  efficient  than  the  first  algorithm.  The 
backgrounds  that  are  shown  to  the  network  are  different  each  Epoch.  This  algorithm  tends  not  to  converge,  although 
it  does  achieve  a  low  error  and  networks  trained  with  it  perform  as  well  as  the  first  algorithm  in  scanning  mode. 

IV.  RESULTS 

We  first  discuss  tank  results.  The  tanks  were  trained  using  the  preselected  background  training  algorithm.  No 
preprocessing  was  performed  on  the  imagery.  Half  the  data  set  was  used  for  training  and  half  the  data  set  was  used 
for  testing.  The  images  were  of  size  256  x  256.  A  network  was  training  with  two  feature  maps  of  size  5x5  and  had 
two  hidden  units  in  the  classification  network.  The  scanning  window  was  of  size  50  x  80. 

The  scanning  network  was  100%  accurate  at  detecting  the  tanks  in  both  the  training  and  testing  sets.  Detection  was 
performed  by  selecting  the  maximum  output  of  the  “correlation"  plane.  Sample  outputs  on  testing  images  are  shown 
in  Figure  7.  Four  examples  are  shown.  For  each  example,  the  image  in  the  upper  left  is  the  input.  The  image  in  the 
lower  left  is  the  nonlinear  correlation  output.  The  graph  in  the  lower  right  is  the  peak  obtained  by  setting  all  output 
values  to  zero  except  the  maximum  output  value.  The  image  in  the  upper  right  depicts  the  pixel(s)  that  contains  that 
maximum  output  (black  pixels)  overlaid  on  the  original  image;  the  aimpoint. 
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These  results  show  that  a  single  network  trained  with  views  of  a  vehicle  every  20®  can  represent  a  vehicle  at  virtually 
all  rotations  in  aspect  angle  (at  the  same  depression  angle).  Matched  filters  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  do  this. 

The  Blazer  networks  were  trained  using  the  dynamically  selected  background  algorithm.  The  images  were  512  x 
512.  The  images  were  preprocessed  using  the  Prewitt  edge  operator.  Thus,  all  network  operations  were  performed 
on  edge  map  images.  Several  different  network  architectures  were  tried.  We  show  results  from  a  network  that  had 
one  feature  map  of  size  5x5,  and  five  hidden  units  in  the  classification  network.  The  scanning  window  was  of  size 
100  X  160. 


Figure  7.  Sample  testing  results  for  the  tank  detection  network. 
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The  networks  detected  the  training  Blazer  image  in  a  variety  of  testing  images.  Precise  performance  measurements 
were  not  performed  because  of  time  constraints.  However,  inspection  showed  that  in  most  images  in  which  the 
training  Blazer  was  not  occluded,  the  network  had  high  confidence  output  on  the  training  Blazer  The  network 
sometimes  detected  the  Blazer  under  partial  occlusion.  The  network  generally  had  medium  outputs  on  different 
Blazers,  but  also  had  medium  outputs  on  other  objects  such  as  vans,  cars,  and  non-vehicles.  Occasionally,  false 
alarms  would  have  high  outputs.  Thus,  further  research  is  needed  to  fully  exploit  the  potential  of  these  networks. 

Figures  8-10  show  some  of  the  results.  Each  figure  shows  one  or  more  examples  of  results  on  testing  images.  Each 
example  is  a  set  of  four  images.  The  upper  left  image  is  the  edge  map  of  the  input.  The  lower  left  image  is  the 
thresholded,  nonlinear  correlation  plane  (the  threshold  was  set  on  the  training  set).  The  lower  right  graph  shows  all 
values  that  were  above  the  threshold.  The  upper  right  image  shows  the  pixels  above  the  threshold  ( white  pixels). 

Figure  8  shows  the  ability  of  the  network  to  discriminate  between  a  Blazer  and  a  Jeep  in  a  scene.  The  Jeep  is  pulling 
into  a  parking  place  and  is  not  detected  by  the  network  whereas  the  training  Blazer,  which  is  at  a  different  range  than 
the  training  images,  is  detected.  Another  Jeep  which  is  parked  is  not  detected.  However,  the  vehicle  in  the  front  of 
the  left  row  of  cars  is  a  Blazer  and  is  not  detected.  In  Figure  9,  the  training  Blazer  undergoes  various  levels  of 
occlusion.  The  Blazer  is  detected  with  partial  occlusion,  but  not  with  a  large  amount  of  occlusion.  Finally,  in  Figure 
10  an  example  of  a  false  alarm  is  shown. 
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Figure  8.  Testing  results  of  Blazer  network  showing  ability  to  disciminate  between  Blazer  and  Jeep  but  inability  to 

generalize  from  one  Blazer  to  another 
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Figure  9.  Testing  results  of  Blazer  network  showing  ability  to  detect  Blazer  under  partial  occlusion  but  not  large 

amounts  of  occlusion . 
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Figure  10.  Testing  results  on  Blazer  showing  false  alarm  in  cluttered  region  consisting  of  cars,  detection  of  training 

Blazer ,  and  missed  detection  of  non-training  Blazer. 

V.  ANALYSIS  AND  CONCLUSION 

The  Image  Algebra  scanning  network  approach  to  detecting  vehicles  in  complex  scenes  is  a  promising  approach  that 
needs  further  investigation.  The  universal  approximation  property  of  neural  networks  provides  a  theoretical  basis 
for  believing  that  the  networks  can  provide  improved  detection  rates.  Training  methodologies  need  to  be  developed 
that  can  minimize  spurious  outputs  and  computational  requirements  must  be  fully  understood.  Once  mature,  the 
networks  should  be  compared  to  existing  techniques  on  standard  data  sets  using  meaningful  measures  of 
comparison.  Detection  and  false  alarm  rates,  computational  complexity,  training  or  design  requirements  should  be 
considered. 

An  important  conceptual  result  obtained  in  this  study  was  the  idea  that  the  Image  Algebra  networks  in  scanning 
mode  should  be  trained  as  image-to-image  transformations  rather  than  image-to-class-coded  outputs 
transformations.  This  idea  allows  us  to  consider  better  design  criteria.  Feedforward  neural  networks  are  usually 
trained  using  unconstrained  optimization.  This  is  analogous  to  designing  a  Synthetic  Discriminant  Function  (SDF). 
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However,  SDFs  do  not  perform  well,  producing  many  spurious  outputs.  Thus,  much  research  in  the  design  of 
matched  filters  has  focused  on  the  development  of  constrained  optimization  criteria  [19,20].  These  constrained 
optimization  criteria  produce  extremely  significant  enhancements  of  the  matched  filter  performance,  producing 
sharp  correlation  peaks  without  the  spurious  outputs  associated  with  the  SDFs.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  using 
such  criteria  will  lead  to  equally  significant  enhancements  of  the  scanning  Image  Algebra  network  performance. 


Figure  11.  A  Network  Architecture  in  Scanning  Mode  with  only  one  Feature  Map  and  Feature  Map  Layer .  In  this 
case,  the  Feature  Extraction  Network  performs  a  Downsampling  Operation  which  is  optimized 

Frequency  domain  techniques  in  the  design  process  have  helped  to  produce  better  filter  designs.  We  can  modify  our 
training  procedure  in  the  scanning  mode  to  operate  in  the  frequency  domain.  For  example,  consider  the  network 
shown  in  Figure  11.  This  network  has  one  feature  map,  say  for  concreteness  of  size  5x5,  which  essentially 
performs  downsampling.  In  the  current  mode  of  operation,  this  stage  is  followed  by  scanning  with  a  window  large 
enough  to  contain  all  the  targets.  This  scanning  window  could  be  replaced  by  a  frequency  domain  filtering 
approach.  Training  could  be  performed  in  the  frequency  domain  using  a  modification  of  backpropagation. 

Let  us  be  more  precise.  Assume  there  is  no  downsampling  layer.  The  forward  propagation  of  an  image,  a,  through 
a  network  with  nh  hidden  units  is  given  by: 

hi  =  s(F-l(F(a).Hi))  i=l,2,...,nh 

nh 

C(a)  =  s(  iwi  hi) 
i=l 

where  F  (a)  denotes  the  Fourier  transform  of  a  and  F  denotes  the  inverse  Fourier  transform.  Note  that  each  hi  is  an 
image  and  can  be  thought  of  as  the  output  of  a  matched  filtering  operation  with  filter  Hi.  In  this  view,  the  scanning 
Image  Algebra  network  is  a  collection  of  matched  filters  that  are  trained  simultaneously.  The  outputs  of  the  matched 
filters  are  combined  to  produce  an  output  image.  Thus,  the  network  servers  as  a  generalization  of  a  matched  filter 
and  is  identical  to  a  matched  filter  if  the  number  of  hidden  units  is  1.  The  beauty  of  this  view  of  the  scanning 
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network,  as  mentioned  previously,  is  that  we  can  now  modify  the  weights,  or  filter  coefficients,  according  to  a 
constrained  optimization  criteria.  For  example,  a  Minimum  Average  Correlation  Energy  type  constraint  could  take 
the  following  form: 

Given  training  images  ai,  a2, ...,  aj,  each  with  associated  target  points  {xji,  Xi2, ...,  Xjni) 

s 

Minimize  ^  (2  C(ai)2) 

i=l 


subject  to  the  constraints  that  C(ai)(xij)  =  dy . 

One  approach  to  solving  this  would  be  to  use  Lagrange  multipliers,  i.e., 
s 

Minimize  E  =  Iff  C(ai)2)+X(  ss  (C(ai)(xij)-dij)). 
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The  approach  to  minimizing  this  expression  would  be  to  mimic  the  backpropagation  procedure  using  the  forward 
propagation  equations  provided  above.  This  requires  differentiating  the  output  of  the  matched  filtering  process  with 
respect  to  the  filter  coefficients  in  the  frequency  domain,  which  is  not  difficult.  The  use  of  constrained  optimization 
in  training  neural  networks  has  received  a  small  amount  of  attention  recently  in  the  neural  network  community  and  a 
review  of  proposed  techniques  should  be  helpful  for  this  application  [26-28]. 

Furthermore,  in  this  new  scheme,  the  initial  weights  of  the  frequency  domain  filters  could  be  picked  in  more 
intelligent  ways  than  purely  random.  For  example,  Kallman  and  Goldstein  use  the  notion  of  a  Basic  False  Target  to 
initialize  several  frequencies  to  zero  in  the  matched  filter  and  they  require  that  the  frequencies  remain  zero  during 
the  constrained  optimization  process.  This  process  can  be  utilized  as  well  to  enhance  the  network  training. 

In  addition  to  investigating  the  implications  of  the  idea  of  training  the  scanning  networks  in  image-to-image  mode, 
many  other  experiments  can  be  performed.  These  include  the  following: 

Training  the  network  with  morphological  feature  extractors  rather  than  linear  feature  extractors.  This  approach 
could  result  in  faster  processing  and  more  appropriate  features  in  some  cases. 

Train  the  network  with  morphological  classification  networks.  This  could  result  in  faster  processing.  These 
networks  have  been  investigated  by  Ritter  et  el. 

Investigate  the  potential  of  a  single  network  to  produce  outputs  for  several  target  types.  More  generally,  characterize 
the  extent  of  the  variance  that  can  be  included  in  a  single  network. 

Investigate  the  affects  of  small  changes  in  the  input  on  the  state  of  the  network;  an  analysis  of  variance. 
Characterize  the  outputs  of  the  network  in  a  more  predictable  fashion. 
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AUTOMATIC  CONTROL  ISSUES  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  AN  ARTIFICIAL  PANCREAS 


Jennifer  Naylor 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Auburn  University 


Abstract 

Recent  developments  in  technology  for  the  treatment  of  diabetes  mellitus  enable  sensing  and  control  of 
key  chemical/hormone  species  related  to  the  disease.  Further,  it  is  expected  that  non-invasive  (infrared) 
blood  glucose  sensing  techniques  will  permit  continuous  on-line  sensing  of  blood  glucose  levels  in  insulin- 
dependent  diabetics.  It  is  thus  desired  to  apply  modern  control  systems  design  techniques  in  the  design  of 
an  artificial  pancreas  in  order  to  provide  a  robust,  fault-tolerant  design  suitable  for  clinical  and  at-home  use. 
A  preliminary  effort  toward  this  goal  was  undertaken  during  the  1994  Summer  Faculty /Graduate  Student 
Research  program  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base;  a  complementary  study  is  presented  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Hodel  in 
Summer  Research  Program  Report  29.  The  effort  presented  in  this  report  comprises  the  development  of  (1) 
strong  background  necessary  for  understanding  the  dynamics  of  glucose  metabolism  (2)  a  qualitative  model 
of  endocrine  kinematics  related  to  glucose  management  and  (3)  control  applications  to  the  glucose  regulation 
models  developed. 
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AUTOMATIC  CONTROL  ISSUES  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  ARTIFICIAL  PANCREAS 


Jennifer  S.  Naylor 


1  Introduction 

The  main  objectives  of  this  summer  research  project  involve  understanding  and  developing  an  accurate 
model  of  the  blood  glucose  regulation  system  for  type  I  diabetic  patients.  Type  I  diabetes  is  characterized 
by  the  absence  of  insulin,  a  key  factor  in  glucose  uptake,  resulting  in  prolonged  hyperglycemia  (elevated 
glucose  levels).  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  apply  various  control  techniques  on  a  glucose  regulation  model  and 
regulate  plasma  glucose  levels  in  the  body  via  controlled  insulin  infusion.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  goal, 
the  mathematical  representations  must  include  the  essential  dynamics  of  glucose  production  and  removal 
systems.  This  report  details  the  steps  toward  developing  an  accurate  model  of  the  glucose  regulation  system, 
the  implementation  of  several  models  developed  and  found  in  literature,  and  attempts  at  controlling  insulin 
infusion  to  the  models  in  order  to  achieve  desirable  glucose  levels.  The  project  is  of  interest  to  Wright 
Lab/MNAG  due  to  the  following  common  properties  between  the  treatment  of  diabetes  and  missile  guidance: 

1.  The  subject  dynamic  systems  (a  missile  or  a  patient’s  glucose/insulin  kinematics)  are  inherently  non¬ 
linear  and,  often,  are  poorly  modeled  relative  to  required  performance  levels. 

2.  The  subject  dynamic  systems  are  subject  to  external  disturbances  that  that  are  not  under  the  authority 
of  the  control  system  (wind  gusts,  target  motion,  physical  activity  or  food  consumption  by  the  diabetic 
patient). 

3.  The  subject  dynamic  systems  have  limited  actuator  authority  (limited  fin  deflection,  insulin  delivery 
rates). 

4.  Safe  operation  of  the  subject  dynamic  systems  requires  that  system  state  variables  be  kept  within  a 
prescribed  operating  range. 

This  work  was  performed  in  tandem  with  Dr.  A.  S.  Hodel,  from  Auburn  University,  and  with  Johnny  Evers 
and  Dr.  Darren  Schumacher,  both  of  MNAG  branch,  Wright  Lab,  Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  All  simulations 
were  performed  using  Matlab. 

2  Background  Information:  Physiology  of  Glucose  Regulation 

In  order  to  develop  an  accurate  model  of  the  glucose  regulation  system,  the  dynamics,  involving  the  endocrine 
system  and  the  physical  demands  of  the  body,  must  be  understood.  Many  factors  affect  the  level  of  plasma 
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glucose.  One  of  the  factors  steins  from  the  glucose  demand  to  fulfill  energy  requirements.  Other  factors 
involved  are  meals,  stress,  temperature  changes  and  various  hormones  including  insulin,  glucagon,  seratonin, 
growth  hormone,  and  a  number  of  other  counter-regulatory  hormones.  Of  the  hormones  involved,  insulin 
and  glucagon  are  major  contributors  to  glucose  uptake  and  glucose  production  respectively,  but  several 
factors  affect  the  secretion  of  insulin  and  glucagon.  In  type  I  diabetes,  no  insulin  is  secreted  by  the  /3  cells 
of  the  pancreas,  which  results  in  elevated  glucose  levels.  The  following  sections  summarize  the  important 
modelling  issues  such  as  factors  affecting  insulin  and  glucagon  secretion,  glucose  production,  and  glucose 
uptake  in  normal  and  type  I  diabetic  patients. 

Factors  Affecting  Dynamics  of  the  Glucose  Regulation  System 

The  desired  glucose  regulation  model  must  consider  the  controllable  inputs,  such  as  meals,  insulin  injection, 
and  exercise,  but  more  importantly  it  should  accurately  describe  the  physiological  responses  involved  in 
keeping  the  glucose  levels  within  the  normal  range  (80-100  mg/dl)[ll].  The  key  hormones  involved  in  glucose 
counterregulation  are  insulin,  glucagon,  and  in  cases  of  glucagon  deficiency,  adrenaline  [2].  Other  hormones 
become  involved  during  prolonged  cases  of  hypoglycemia  to  elevate  blood  glucose  levels,  but  insulin,  secreted 
from  the  p  cells  in  the  pancreas,  is  the  only  hormone  involved  in  lowering  glucose  levels. 

2.1  Glucose  Production 

In  the  basal  state,  the  metabolic  condition  after  a  10-14  hour  fast,  glucose  production  is  approximately 
2  mg/kg  per  minute.  In  this  state,  gluconeogenesis,  the  formation  of  glucose  or  glycogen  from  non¬ 
carbohydrate  sources,  contributes  30  %  of  glucose  production  in  the  liver,  and  this  percentage  increases 
as  fasting  continues[3].  The  remaining  hepatic  production  relies  on  glycogenolysis,  the  conversion  of  glyco¬ 
gen  to  glucose.  Fasting  liver  depletes  glycogen  stores  at  a  rate  of  11  %  per  hour.  As  fasting  continues, 
glycogen  stores  are  depleted  thus  increasing  the  role  of  gluconeogenesis.  Glycogen  stores  consist  of  60  grams, 
in  a  1.5kg  liver,  and  250  grams  in  28kg  muscle  tissue[4]. 

Increases  in  glucose  production  are  controlled  by  several  hormones  including  glucagon,  adrenaline,  cor¬ 
tisol,  and  growth  hormone  [15].  Glucagon  and  adrenalin  have  an  immediate  affect  on  raising  blood  glucose 
levels,  by  promoting  glycogenolysis,  and  in  prolonged  hypoglycemia  they  activate  gluconeogenesis.  Corti¬ 
sol  and  glucagon,  in  the  presence  of  prolonged  hyperglycemia,  promote  gluconeogenesis.  Adrenaline  acts 
within  seconds  to  elevate  glucose  concentration,  while  glucagon  affects  can  be  observed  within  minutes.  A 
rise  in  blood  glucose  level  inhibits  glucagon  secretion,. and  conversely,  a  fall  in  blood  glucose  levels  stimu¬ 
lates  glucagon  secretion.  During  acute  insulin  induced  hypoglycemia,  glucagon  levels  increase  by  a  factor 
of  four[15]  in  attempts  to  return  glucose  levels  within  the  normal  range.  Glucagon  is  secreted  from  the  a 
cells  of  the  pancreas  during  periods  of  low  glucose  concentrations  and  is  suppressed  by  high  insulin  levels 
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[8].  Somastatin,  secreted  from  the  8  cells  of  the  pancreas,  inhibits  glucagon  and  insulin  secretion  [15].  The 
normal  fasting  concentration  of  glucagon  is  approximately  100-150  pg/ml  and  has  a  half-life  of  approximately 
5-10  minutes  in  circulating  blood[7].  Growth  hormone  and  cortisol  act  to  increase  glucose  concentrations  by 
suppressing  glucose  uptake  as  well  as  increasing  hepatic  glucose  production  [ij.  Cortisol,  growth  hormone 
and  thyroxin  have  slower  onsets  and  more  prolonged  affects  to  increasing  the  glucose  level.  [15]. 

Glucose  production  is  inhibited  by  an  increase  in  insulin  concentration.  In  the  liver,  a  5-7  /iU/ml  increase 
of  plasma  insulin  concentration  will  result  in  a  half-maiximum  suppression  of  hepatic  glucose  production  [1], 
and  an  increment  of  100  /xU/ml  will  decrease  hepatic  glucose  production  to  less  than  10-15  %  of  basal 
production  [5].  The  inhibition  of  hepatic  glucose  production  is  three  times  as  sensitive  to  insulin  than 
peripheral  glucose  uptake [4]. 

2.2  Glucose  Uptake 

Insulin  acts  to  lower  blood  glucose  levels  by  increasing  cellular  glucose  uptake  [15].  Insulin  increases  cell 
membrane  permeability  to  glucose,  amino  acids  and  potassium  and  decreases  intracellular  cyclic  adenosin 
mono-phosphate  (cAMP),  the  basic  regulator  of  cell  metabolism.  Glycogenolysis  and  gluconeogenesis  are 
decreased  by  high  insulin  levels[3],  which  in  part  is  due  to  the  reduction  of  circulating  glucagon[3].  Classic 
insulin-sensitive  tissues  are  adipocyte, m  brown  fat,  skeletal,  heart  and  smooth  muscle[4],  this  constitutes  only 
a  fraction  of  the  tissues  involving  glucose  uptake.  The  brain,  liver,  kidneys,  and  intestines  undergo  insulin 
independent  glucose  uptake.  The  brain  requires  «  1  mg/kg  of  glucose  per  minute,  and  glucose  oxidation 
provides  almost  90  %  of  the  energy  required  for  the  brain  and  nervous  system  to  operate  properly.  Basal 
glucose  uptake  is  »  2  mg/kg  per  minute  of  which  50  %  is  required  by  the  brain,  25  %  by  the  splanchnic 
(liver  and  gut)  tissues,  and  the  other  25  %  by  insulin  dependent  tissues. Under  normal  circumstances  the  rate 
limiting  step  for  glucose  uptake  is  the  phosphorylation  within  the  cell  by  hexokinase[l].  Glucose  uptake  is 
inhibited  other  hormones,  as  seen  in  Figurel,  and  half-maximal  glucose  utilization  is  produced  when  insulin 
concentration  increase  by  a  factor  of  «  3. 

Insulin  secretion  is  stimulated  by  glucagon  [8],  a  rise  in  glucose  levels,  a  rise  in  blood  ketones  and  by 
glucagon  from  the  a  cell.  In  contrast,  insulin  is  inhibited  by  the  secretion  of  somastatin,  adrenaline  and 
by  decreased  blood  glucose  levels[15].  Normal  basal  rate  of  insulin  release  from  the  /3  cell  is  1  iu/hour 
(l/xU=0.04ng  [14]).  Insulin  degrades  in  the  liver  by  50%  each  time  it  passes  through,  but  this  fraction 
varies  among  individuals  and  in  an  individual  under  different  instances  [9]. Typical  fasting  levels  of  insulin 
concentration  are  10-50  iu/ml,  and  have  a  half-life  of  5-10  minutes  in  circulating  blood  [7].  The  insulin 
response  to  a  glucose  bolus,  geared  to  increase  glucose  levels,  is  highly  nonlinear.  It  is  a  predominantly 
biphasic  response  with  the  first  impulse  occurring  within  3-5  minutes  followed  by  a  second  response,  a  slower 
prolonged  response,  that  is  proportionate  to  the  glucose  concentration  preceeding  the  glucose  infusion[14]. 
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Figure  1:  Summary  of  dynamics 


One  of  the  problems  with  insulin  therapy  is  insulin-induced  hypoglycemia,  which  occurs  when  blood  glu¬ 
cose  levels  fall  below  ss  50  %  of  basal  levels  [7].The  brain  requires  a  certain  glucose  flux  as  mentioned  above, 
and  only  has  reserves  sufficient  for  a  few  minutes,  at  most.  When  glucose  levels  drop  below  60  mg/dl,  neuro¬ 
physiological  deterioration  may  occur [1].  In  attempts  to  overcome  hypoglycemia,  the  first  defense  mechanism 
is  increased  hepatic  glucose  output,  and  the  second  defense  is  the  suppression  of  glucose  utilization,  which 
may  occur  2  -  2.5  hours  after  the  onset  of  hypoglycemia  [1].  The  factors  affecting  hypoglycemia  and  the 
dangerous  resulting  from  this  condition  are  important  considerations  for  modelling  and  controller  design. 

Factors  affecting  glucose  dynamics  are  collectively  summarized  in  Figure  1  from  references  [15]  and  [1]. 
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3  Modelling  Techniques 

To  include  all  of  the  previously  detailed  dynamics  involved  in  the  glucose  regulatory  system  in  a  model  would 
be  an  enormous  task.  The  idea  is  to  develop  a  simple  model  based  on  the  most  important  factors  affecting 
glucose  levels.  The  following  sections  describe  previously  developed  models  as  well  as  models  constructed 
during  this  research  program. 

3.1  Initial  Modelling  Attempts 

During  initial  attempts  to  model  the  intricate  glucose  regulation  system  as  described  in  Figure  1,  the  following 
mathematical  model  was  constructed  to  estimate  the  effects  of  the  various  hormones  on  glucose  concentration. 
Inputs: 

gi:  glucose  input  rate  (mg/dl-min) 
u2:  adrenaline  disturbance  (pg/ml-min) 
ui:  external  insulin  delivery  (units/min) 

State  Variables: 

IN:  insulin  (U/ml) 

BG:  blood  glucose  (mg/dl) 

EPI:  epinephrine  (pg/ml) 

GLP:  pancreas  glucagon  (pg/ml) 

Constants: 

Kbg:  BG  insulin  trigger  rate 
Kbg3:  BG/GL  inhibitor  rate 
Kc:  insulin  decay  (5-10  min  half  life) 

Kg:  growth  hormone  rate 
Kgl3:  GL/BG  glycogenolysis  rate 
Ki3:  IN/BG  update  rate 
BGhi:  insulin  trigger  level 
w:  growth  hormone  disturbance 

The  constants  were  selected  and  adjusted  arbitrarily.  A  switching  value  for  insulin  production  term  is  set 
up  so  that  if  BGhi<BG,  then  the  switching  term  GINsw  =  tanh((BG-BGhi)/5),  and  otherwise  zero.  The 
insulin  equation  includes  a  decay  term,  the  blood  glucose  trigger,  and  an  external  input.  The  liver  glucagon 
equation  includes  a  decay  term,  a  low  blood  glucose  trigger,  high  blood  glucose  suppressor.  The  blood 
glucose  level  depends  on  cell  uptake,  cell  uptake  due  to  insulin,  glycogenolysis  due  to  glucagon,  and  glucose 
input.  The  cortisol  and  growth  hormones  involve  decay  terms  and  a  trigger  level  at  low  glucose  levels.  The 
epinephrine  term  is  set  to  zero  for  simplicity. 


GL:  liver  glucagon  (pg/ml) 

COR:  cortisol  (/xg/dl) 

GRTH:  growth  hormone  (ng/ml) 


Kbg2:  BG/GL  trigger  rate 
Kbg4:  BG/cortisol  rate 
Kcell:  insulin  decay 
Kgl:  insulin  decay  rate 
Ki:  insulin  decay  rate 
BGd:  desired  BG  level 
BGlo:  GL  trigger  level 
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IN 

GL 

BG 

COR 

e’pi 

GRTH 


—Ki  •  IN  +  GIN sw  •  Kbg  •  max(0,  BG  —  BGhi)  +  ui 

—Kgl  •  GL  +  Kbg2  •  mox(0,  BGlo  —  BG)  —  KbgZ  ■  max(0,  BG  —  BGhi) 

-Kcell .  BG  -  KiZ  ■  IN  ■  BG KglZ  -GL  +  gi 

-Kc  •  COR  +  Kbg4  •  max{0,  BG  -  BGlo) 

0 

—Kg  •  GRTH  +  Kbg  •  7twix(0,  BG  —  BGlo)  +  w 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


Results 

While  qualitatively  unsatisfactory,  the  results  from  this  model  did  provide  insight  on  modelling  issues  to  be 
considered  in  future  modelling  endeavors. 


3.2  Previously  developed  models 

Bergman’s  Minimal  Model 

This  nonlinear  model,  described  in  a  glucose-clamp  experiment [10],  was  examined  because  it  uses  minimal 
data  to  describe  various  parameters  related  to  glucose  metabolism.  The  model  produces  a  parameter  which 
reflects  insulin  secretion  ability,  a  parameter  estimating  insulin’s  ability  to  stimulate  glucose  metabolism,  and 
an  index  of  glucose  disposal.  This  model  has  been  criticized  because  it  fails  to  accomplish  it’s  ambitious  goal 
of  describing  all  aspects  of  glucose  tolerance  with  minimum  data.  It  fails  to  accomplish  this  goal  because  it 
does  not  accurately  describe  situations  of  diabetic  conditions [4].  Therefore,  the  ’’minimal”  model  was  used 
as  a  guide  for  future  modelling  endeavors  and  not  for  simulation  purposes. 

Model  involving  stress  hormone  effects 

A  model  describing  the  glucose  response  to  stress  hormone  exposure  by  Waldhausal  et  al.  [13]  introduced 
several  important  issues  relating  to  glucose  regulation.  The  ’’glucose  submodels”  provided  insight  on  glucose 
utilization  and  production.  The  nonlinear  dynamics  in  this  model  were  analyzed  to  improve  modelling 
techniques  previously  described  in  Section  3.1. 

Celeste/ Ackerman  Model 

A  mathematical  representation  of  the  glucose  regulatory  system  involving  glucose,  insulin,  and  glucagon 
concentrations  is  presented  in  reference  [12],  The  system  of  equations  are  designed  to  describe  the  response 
to  a  insulin  infusion  test.  It  is  a  gain-scheduled  model  that  switches  between  two  linear  models  based  on 
a  function  of  blood  glucose  concentration.  A  new  trigger  function,  a  hyperbolic-tangent  based  function,  is 
added  to  the  model  dynamics  to  replace  the  switch  and  represent  the  sensitivity  of  various  compartments 
to  their  inputs.  The  trigger  function  is  used  to  model  secretion  responses  that  are  suppressed  below  a 
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lower  threshold  and  limit  the  secretion  above  a  higher  threshold,  simulating  a  saturation  curve.  The  trigger 
function  output  is  a  value  between  0  and  1.  This  function  is  further  detailed  in  Figure  2  in  report  29  by 
Dr.  A.  S.  Hodel.  The  variables  involved  in  the  trigger  functions  include  the  input  variable  (G,I,E),  XYlo 
and  XYhi,  where  X  is  the  affected  variable  (g,i,e),  Y  is  the  measured  variable  (g,i,e),  and  lo  and  hi  are  the 
lower  and  upper  threshold  values  respectively. 

Further  modifications  were  made  to  the  state  equations  which  replace  the  terms  involving  the  trigger 
values  with  the  triggering  function  previously  described.  The  inputs  to  the  system  are  tii,  external  glucose 
input,  and  U2,  external  insulin  input.  The  state  variables  include  G,J,  and  E  (glucose,  insulin,  and  glucagon 
concentrations  respectively).  The  coefficients  were  selected  in  order  to  achieve  basal  level  characteristics 
(as  described  in  section  2)  at  steady  state.  For  the  diabetic  patient,  the  6i  coefficient  is  set  to  zero.  The 
following  equations  are  include  all  modifications  involved. 

G  =  -ai  •  trig{G,  gglo,  gghi)  -  a2  •  trig(J,  gilo,  gihi)  +  as  •  trig{E,  gelo,  gehi)  +  ui  (7) 

i  =  •  trig{G^  iglo,  ighi)  —  62  *  7  +  162  (^) 

E  =  Cl  •  trig{G,  eglo,  eghi)  —  c2  •  E  (^) 

The  simulation  results  failed  to  accurately  describe  the  response  to  an  external  glucose  infusion.  The 
main  problem  with  the  model  lies  in  the  glucagon  response  to  elevated  glucose  levels.  Another  problem  with 
this  model  is  that  hypoglycemia  cannot  be  achieved  even  with  external  insulin  infusion.  However,  since  the 
results  were  qualitatively  better  than  previous  modelling  attempts,  several  control  algorithms  [H2,Hoo 
H2  with  a  fuzzy  logic  advisor  see  Section  4.1)  were  implemented  to  regulate  glucose  levels  in  the  diabetic 
case.  Healthy  patient  and  controlled  diabetic  patient  simulation  results  can  be  found  in  Figures  4.1  and  4.1. 

3.3  Further  Modelling  Attempts 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  kinematics  involved  in  regulating  glucose  described  in  section  2,  the  following 
model  was  derived  based  on  the  work  of  Celeste  et.  al,  described  in  section  3.2. 

G  =  (production  via  glucagon)  -i-  (other  production)  +  (glucose  input) 

“(insulin  independent  glucose  uptake)  —  (insulin  dependent  uptake) 

-f  (activation  by  stress  hormones) 

i  =  (secretion  activated  by  high  glucose  levels)  —  (decay  of  insulin)  —  (insulin  binding)  +  (insulin  input) 
“(suppression  from  stress  hormones) 

E  =  (secretion  activiated  by  low  glucose  levels)  “  (suppression  by  high  glucose  levels) 

“(suppression  by  insulin)  —  (decay  of  glucagon)  “  (conversion  to  glucose) 
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The  corresponding  mathematical  representations  are  as  follows. 


(10) 

(11) 


G  = 

i  = 

E  = 

For  simplification,  the  glucose  production  terms  have  been  collectively  represented,  and  the  stress  hor¬ 
mone  contribution  has  been  neglected  at  this  time. 

Details  of  the  dynamics  The  inputs  to  the  system  are  ui  and  U2,  which  are  external  glucose  and  insulin 
infusion  respectively.  The  term  is  used  to  designate  the  health  of  the  patient  because  type  I  diabetic 
patients  produce  no  insulin  and  tend  to  have  elevated  levels  of  glucagon.  For  normal,  non-diabetic  patients, 
U3  is  set  to  1,  and  for  insulin  deficient  diabetic  patients,  ug  is  set  to  zero.  For  this  model,  the  glucose 
production  term  is  dependent  on  the  amount  of  glucagon,  and  the  trigger  function  depends  on  the  glucose 
concentration.  The  insulin  dependent  glucose  uptake  is  dependent  on  the  amount  of  insulin  present,  and 
also  contains  a  trigger  function  dependent  on  the  glucose  concentration.  In  a  healthy  patient,  the  insulin 
produced  depends  on  the  trigger  value  from  the  glucose  concentration.  The  decay  terms  for  insulin  and 
glucagon  will  be  such  that  the  half  life  is  10  -  15  minutes  in  the  blood  stream.  The  amount  of  glucagon 
secreted  depends  on  the  health  of  the  patient,  as  mentioned  above,  and  on  the  trigger  value  from  the  glucose 
concentration.  Glucagon  secretion  is  suppressed  by  high  insulin  levels,  therefore  it  is  assumed  to  be  triggered 
by  the  insulin  concentration.  (Note:  The  values  for  the  trigger  functions  were  chosen  using  the  information 
found  in  the  literature  and  were  adjusted  to  yield  desirable  results.) 

Glucose  dynamics  coefficients  At  equilibrium,  where  G=geq,  I=ieq,  and  E=eeq,  the  resulting  changes 
in  glucose,  insulin  and  glucagon  concentrations  are  zero.  Therefore  the  glucose  uptake  and  production  are 
equivalent,  and  chosen  to  be  the  basal  amount,  hasalG  «  2mglkg  ♦  min.  The  fact  that  w  75%  of  glucose 
uptake,  in  the  basal  state,  occurs  in  insulin  independent  tissues  was  used  to  determine  the  coefficients  a2 
and  as. 

Glucose  dynamics  coefficients 
ai  =  {hasalG  •  Mass)/{eeq  •  tvighi^geq^  gglo)  •  Vol  •  10) 

02  =  'hasalG  *  Mass/ {^geq 'Vol  •  10) 

a^  zz  0.25  •  hasalG  •  Mass/l^geq  •  trigh{ieq^  gilo^  gihi)  •  Vol  •  10) 

Insulin  dynamics  coefficients 
hi  =  h2  •  ieq/trigh{geqjigloyighi) 

62  =  0.0924 

63  =  5/^0/  •  1000 


(oi  '  trigh[G^  gghi^  99^^)  *  E  —  a2  •  G  —  as  •  trigh(^I,  9ilo^  gihi)  •  G  -|-  ui) 

Us 'hi'  trigh{G^  iglo,  ighi)  -  62  •  7  +  U2 

U3  •  Cl  •  trigh{Gy  eglo,  eghi)  C2  '  E  —  cs  •  trigh{I,  eilo,  eihi) 

“f(l  —  U3)  •  C4  •  trigh{G,  egloD,  eghiD) 
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Glucagon  dynamics  coefRcients 
C2  =  0.0924 

Cl  =  C2  •  eeq/trigh{geq,  eglo,  eghi)  glucose  based  glucagon  production 

C3  =  150 

C4  =  Cl  •  0.8 

Other  parameters  The  variable  Mass  is  the  patient  body  mass  in  kg,  chosen  as  80  kg,  and  blood  volume, 
Vol,  approximated  at  6.0  liters.  The  equilibrium  constants  are  chosen  from  typical  fasting  values.  The  desired 
glucose  level,  geq,  insulin  level,  ieq,  and  glucagon  level,ee^,  are  100.0  mg/dl,  10.0  /xU/ml,  and  150.0  pg/ml 
respectively.  The  trigger  values  were  selected  based  on  a  qualitative  understanding  of  the  endocrinology 
involved. 

Results  from  the  model  simulation  The  open-loop  responses  to  a  constant  glucose  infusion  are  located 
in  Figure  4.2  plots  1  and  2.  The  results  provide  a  more  accurate  description  of  the  physiological  responses 
than  previous  simulations.  The  model  allows  for  insulin-induced  hypoglycemia  to  occur  in  both  healthy  and 
diabetic  cases,  and  the  concentrations  settle  to  normal  steady  state  values.  The  model  requires  improvements 
in  the  area  of  glucose  production,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  this  three  state  model  can  incorporate  the  myriad 
of  factors  involved.  A  variable  structure  control  algorithm  was  implemented  on  this  model  (see  Section  4.2). 

Factors  to  consider  for  Future  Model  modifications  Glucagon  stimulates  insulin  release.  In  normal 
insulin  secretion,  the  second  phase  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  steady  state  glucose  concentration  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  glucose  increase  due  to  infusion.  An  increase  of  insulin  of  100  /zU/ml  decreases  glucose 
production  to  less  thatn  10  to  15  %of  basal  levels.  At  insulin  levels  60-90  mU/1  50-70%  of  glucose  flux 
is  disposed  in  muscle  tissues.  Limits  for  maximum  glucose,  glucagon,  insulin  production  and  consumption 
should  be  considered  in  determining  the  coefficients.  Inhibition  of  hepatic  glucose  production  is  3  times  more 
sensitive  to  insulin  than  glucose  uptake.  Gluconeogenesis  accounts  for  30%  of  hepatic  glucose  production  at 
fasting  states.  Insulin  infusion  reduces  circulatory  glucagon  levels  by  20  -  30  %,  and  a  increase  in  glucose 
concentration  of  36.16  mg/dl  reduces  glucose  production  by  80%. 


4  Controllers  for  the  models 

4.1  State  Space  Control  Applications 

d  H2i  -ffooj  Q-nd  fuzzy  logic  control  strategies  were  used  on  the  model  described  in  Section  3.2.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  measurement  of  glucose  alone  does  not  give  a  controller  the  ability  to  assess 
patient  health  (i.e.  insulin  sensitivity,  glucagon  responses, etc.  ),  and  for  a  model  such  as 
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Diabetic  patient  response  with  H2  controt 


Figure  2:  Left:  Normal  Patient  response  Right:  Controlled  with  H2  design 


X  =  A  •  X  Bx  •  w  B2  ^  u 

Z  —  Cx  *  X  “I-  Dx2  * 

y  ==  C2  •  X  D2  *  w 

the  vector  z  must  include  glucose  and  either  insulin  or  glucagon,  or  both,  in  order  for  the  system  to  be 
observable.  The  simulation  therefore  involves  linearizing  the  model  about  an  operating  point  (i.e.  equilibrium 
point),  finding  the  transfer  function  realization  from  insulin  to  glucose,  and  proceeding  with  an  II2  or  Hoq 
design  scheme.  The  design  procedures  used  in  the  simulations  follow  the  guidelines  presented  in  reference 
[6].  Results  of  the  Normal  patient  response,  the  diabetic  patient  with  controlled  insulin  infusion  using  H2 
and  Hoo  control  schemes  are  located  in  Figures  4.1  and  4.1. 

Fuzzy  Logic  Application  Another  control  strategy  was  implemented  using  a  fuzzy  logic  advisor  for 
several  H2  controllers  designed  about  different  operating  points.  For  this  design,  three  H2  controllers  were 
designed  for  a  slightly  high  glucose  level,  nominal  fasting  glucose  level,  and  a  lower  glucose  level.  The  ”fuzzy” 
advisor  is  set  up  to  weight  the  contribution  of  each  controller  depending  on  the  glucose  concentration,  G  and 
an  estimated  derivative  G  =  lOs/lOs  -f  1.  The  corresponding  nominal  insulin  rate  is  also  determined,  by  the 
same  fuzzy  rules,  and  is  added  to  the  final  output  of  the  advised  H2  controller.  Hyperbolic-tangent  based 
membership  functions  were  used  in  the  simulations,  and  the  fuzzy  rules  were  set  up  for  conservative  control 
at  low  to  acceptable  glucose  concentrations.  Results  of  the  II2  controllers  with  the  fuzzy  logic  advisor  are 
located  in  Figure  4.1. 
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HJnlinily  Conirolted  diabetic  patient  response 


Diabetic  with  H2  control  algorithm  with  Fuzzy  advisor 


Figure  3:  Left:  Diabetic  patient  with  Hoo  controller  Right:  Diabetic  patient  with  H2  controller  with  Fuzzy 
logic  advisor 

4.2  Variable  Structure  Control  Application 

For  the  model  described  in  section  3.3,  a  Variable  Structure  Controller  (VSC)  was  applied. 

Inputs  to  the  controller:  Glucose  concentration,  G 

”  Estimated”  derviative  of  glucose  concentration,  dG/dt 
Output  of  the  controller:  Piecewise  constant  insulin  infusion 

Implementation  Choose  a  desired  glucose  level,  say  100  mg/dl.  For  levels  of  low  glucose  concentration, 
no  insulin  required,  therefore  no  control  action  needed.  For  glucose  levels  above  the  desired  glucose  level, 
the  control  action  depends  on  the  change  in  glucose  concentration.  Ordinarily  the  division  for  the  control 
output,  as  seen  in  Figure  4.2,  would  be  linear.  But,  for  this  application,  a  more  conservative  control  response 
is  desired  as  the  derivative  decreases.  The  reason  behind  the  conservatism,  is  to  prevent  overshoot  which 
could  result  in  severe  hypoglycemic  affects.  Therefore,  the  trigger  function  described  in  section  3.2  is  used 
to  provide  the  desired  control  characteristics,  and  the  slope  is  adjusted  to  prevent  hypoglycemic  effects  of 
aggressive  insulin  therapy. 

VSC  Simulation  results  The  results  of  the  VSC  control  strategy  show  that  effective  glucose  control  can 
be  implemented  without  extensive  knowledge  of  the  plant  dynamics.  Another  important  advantage  of  the 
VSC  design  over  the  state-space  controllers  {H2  and  Hoo)  is  that  the  plant  behavior  is  not  altered  through 
linearization  methods.  The  simulation  results  are  located  in  plot  3  in  Figure  4.2. 
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Figure  4:  Operating  region  for  VSC  strategy 


Health=1 ,  solid  input,  glucose  -  glucagon...,  insulin  .  . 


Time  (min) 


Figure  5:  Responses  of  l)open  loop  healthy  patient  2)  open-loop  diabetic  patient  and  3)  VSC  controlled 
diabetic  patient. 
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5  New  directions  modelling 


Another  step  towards  developing  a  model  for  the  glucose  regulation  system,  is  a  "model  estimation”  tech¬ 
nique.  Given  a  desired  output  waveform  (i.e.  hormone/glucose  levels),  construct  a  model  to  replicate  this 
data.  The  solution  involves  constructing  a  linear,  or  nonlinear,  model  with  unknown  coefficients  (or  parame¬ 
ters),  taking  an  initial  guess  at  the  coefficients,  then  using  the  following  gradient  descent  method  to  minimize 
the  error  of  the  output  from  the  estimated  parameters  to  the  actual  output  desired. 


Algorithm  details  Given  a  function  /(®),  compute  its  gradient  with  respect  to  x,  Vj,(/(x)).  Next 
compute  the  Hessian  matrix,  H  =  Vj,(Vx(/(x))).  Next,  one  would  optimally  select  a  such  that  the  solution 
Xntw  =x-  aH~^S7^{f{x))  results  in  f{xntw)  =  0. 


Implementation  Given  the  set  of  unknown  parameters,  which  yields  a  certain  error  function,  t;(^),  for 
the  system,  first  compute  T  =  V^(t7(^)).  Next  compute  the  Hessian  matrix,  H  =  V{(r).  Finally,  select  a  to 
minimize  »j(^n««;)i  where  ^new  =  ^  ~ 

Method  of  Dirt  Cheap  Partials  Given  an  initial  guess  of  the  ”N”  unknown  system  parameters,  = 
[  ^  1  •  •  •  ^ JV  ]  >  determine  . 

=^° +«■♦«;•  =  [  •••  •••  (n  ] 


where  e  is  some  small  deviation.  Next,  compute  the  error  related  to  ,  which  will  be  denoted  as  rjj,  where 
r]j  =  r  can  now  be  determined  via  a  estimated  derivative. 


m-vo 

1 

1 

VN  —  Vo  _ 

JiL 

-  - 

(14) 


In  order  to  compute  the  Hessian  matrix,  H,  evaluate  Fq,  . .  .Fat  =  F(^°), . . . ,  F(^^),  then  determine  H  via 
another  estimated  derivative. 


(Fi-Fo) 


(Fjv  —  Fo) 


(15) 
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The  ultimate  goal  of  this  process  is  to  determine  an  estimate  of  the  parameters,  that  minimizes  the  error 
viO*  To  accomplish  this  goal,  ot  must  be  chosen  to  minimize  the  error  on  the  updated  estimate  ^new 

^new  ”  ^  OiH  (f®) 

Where  ^  is  the  present  estimate  of  the  parameters.  After  a  is  determined  for  the  estimate,  ^new  is 
computed  as  the  new  estimate,  and  the  entire  process  is  repeated  until  a  tolerable  error  is  accomplished. 

6  Conclusions 

Careful  regulation  of  glucose  levels  is  the  key  element  for  the  treatment  of  diabetes  mellitus.  During  this 
program,  preliminary  steps  toward  developing  a  glucose  regulation  model  suitable  for  applying  a  robust,  fault- 
tolerant  controller  have  been  made.  After  investigating  the  factors  involved  in  glucoregulation,  it  appears 
that  a  highly  nonlinear  model  would  provide  the  best  dynamic  description.  Experimentation  indicates  that 
a  variable  structure  controller,  would  provide  a  more  effective  control  of  glucose  levels  in  diabetic  patient 
models  than  an  H2i  Hooy  or  a  /x  synthesis  type  control  which  require  linearized  models.  Further  developments 
are  expected  to  provide  useful  two-way  technology  transfer  between  control  strategies  developed  at  Wright 
Lab/M  NAG  and  the  biomedical  community. 
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Abstract 


In  this  paper  the  design,  application  and  performance  of  RF  fiber  optic  communication 
links  (FO  links)  are  considered  for  integration  in  the  Pave  Pace  avionics  architecture.  Included  is 
a  comprehensive  definition  of  relevant  terminology,  the  reasoning  behind  present  device 
selection,  characterization,  performance,  and  suggestions  for  future  development.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  achieving  the  minimum  detectable  signal  (MDS)  and  dynamic  range 
required  for  RF  avionics  application.  Various  network  configurations  and  optimization 
techniques  are  discussed,  including:  central  versus  remote  data  mixing,  dedicated  FO  links, 
analog  wavelength  division  multiplexed  (WDM)  FO  links,  and  digital  time  division  multiplexed 
(TDM)  FO  links.  It  is  proposed  that  a  composite  FO  network  combining  remote  data  mixing  and 
external  optical  fiber  modulation  techniques  will  be  most  likely  to  achieve  the  MDS  and  dynamic 
range  requirements. 
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A  STUDY  OF  RF  FmER  OPTIC  COMMUNICATION 
LINK  TECHNOLOGY 


Ned  O'Brien 


Introduction: 

The  development  of  the  Air  Force  avionics  baseline  architecture  can  be  segmented  into 
four  basic  progressions  as  outlined  by  Wilgus.  { 1 }  Roughly  speaking  these  architectures  are 
identified  as  independent  avionics,  federated  avionics,  integrated  avionics,  and  advanced 
integrated  avionics.  The  first  architecture  employed  few  avionics  functions.  It  was  possible  to 
have  independent  processors,  antennas,  cockpit  displays,  and  communication  links  for  each 
function.  The  design  was  direct  to  implement  and  maintain,  although  advances  in  the  complexity 
of  the  avionics  suite  made  it  necessary  to  improve  the  architecture.  Cockpit  displays  became  too 
numerous  for  the  pilot  to  work  with,  aircraft  performance  was  compromised  by  the  weight  and 
size  of  the  avionics  architecture,  and  system  reliability  was  limited  due  to  nonreconfigurability. 
These  difficulties  resulted  in  a  progression  toward  shared  resources  in  avionics  design.  The  first 
step  in  this  direction  was  the  federated  architecture. 

Resource  sharing  began  with  display  generators  which  were  integrated  into  the  cockpit 
processors  to  better  utilize  the  limited  display  area  available  to  the  pilot.  This  is  the  present  state 
of  the  avionics  suite  in  Air  Force  aircraft.  Restricted  to  coherent  communication  links  the 
federated  avionics  is  limited  by  long,  heavy,  lossy  and  inflexible  paths  of  coaxial  cable. 
Furthermore,  the  attenuation  in  coaxial  cable  rises  proportionally  to  increasing  frequency  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  cables  cross  section.  { 2,3 }  Therefore  weight  and  size  must  be 
compromised  to  limit  communication  losses  at  high  RF  frequencies. 

A  rapid  growth  in  computer  technology,  particularly  in  the  development  of  very  high¬ 
speed  integrated  circuitry,  has  made  it  possible  to  realize  increasingly  complex  avionics 
functions.  These  functions  are  separated  into  3  classes:  electronic  warfare  (EW), 
communication/navigation/identification  (CNI),  and  radar.  Since  each  function  has  it  own  set  of 
transmitted  and  received  RF  signals  it  is  necessary  to  either  co-locate  the  processors  at  the 
antennas  in  order  to  limit  communication  link  losses  or  to  down  convert  the  signals  before 
transmission  over  the  coaxial  cables.  The  large  number  of  functions  have  also  resulted  in  the 
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development  of  multifunction  antennas  (MFA).  {4,5 }  This  development  is  part  of  the  next  step 
in  the  evolution  of  the  avionics  architecture  presently  underway. 

The  Integrated  Avionics  architecture,  also  known  as  PAVE  PILLAR,  is  the  current 
baseline  for  the  Air  Force  and  is  being  developed  for  integration  into  the  Air  Force  F-22 
advanced  tactical  fighter  and  the  Army's  RAH-66  attack  helicopter.  { 1 }  This  architecture 
incorporates  a  small  family  of  modular  processors  to  realize  multifunction  processing.  This 
allows  for  reconfigurable  processing,  minimizing  the  possibility  of  critical  failure,  and  time¬ 
sharing  among  the  processors,  allowing  the  coordination  of  EW,  CNI,  radar  to  operate  on  a 
priority  basis  without  interfering  with  each  other. 

PAVE  PILLAR  also  includes  the  first  implementation  of  optical  communication  links. 
This  will  first  be  realized  with  several  400  Mb/s  point-to-point  fiber  optic  links  that  will  help  to 
distribute  high-speed  sensor  data  to  the  centrally  located  digital  processors.  { 1 }  This  small  step 
toward  optical  communications  is  an  indication  of  broad  advances  to  come. 

Although  PAVE  PILLAR  is  yet  to  be  implemented,  progress  has  begun  toward  an 
advanced  integrated  avionics  architecture,  known  as  PAVE  PACE.  {6,7,8}  The  stated  goal  of 
PAVE  PACE  is  to  promote  shared  resources,  system  reliability,  system  maintainability,  and 
reconfigurability.  It  is  a  progression  to  implement  new  technologies,  optimizing  the  avionics 
architecture  with  respect  to  cost,  weight,  power  and  reliability.  Critical  technologies  are  outlined 
that  need  to  be  developed  in  order  to  integrate  the  avionics  into  the  RF  sensor  suite.  Optical 
communication  links,  parallel  optical  interconnects  and  advanced  optical  processing  techniques 
are  proposed  to  replace  the  long  paths  of  coaxial  cable  and  to  reduce  the  burden  on  the 
processors.  The  advantages  of  FO  links  include  light  weight,  small  size,  flexibility,  flat 
transmission  loss  over  a  very  broad  bandwidth,  EMI/EMP  immunity,  multiple  link  RF  phase 
coherence,  and  high  channel-to-channel  isolation.  The  integration  of  optical  components  in 
PAVE  PACE  promise  to  vastly  improve  the  avionics  architecture,  although  much  work  is 
required  to  meet  military  aircraft  environment  requirements.  A  few  of  the  more  challenging 
requirements  are:  performance  over  the  temperature  range  (-50°C  to  +125°C),  thermal  shock, 
mechanical  shock,  random  vibrations,  sinusoidal  vibrations,  dirt,  dust  and  sand. 

For  CNI  applications,  a  wideband  optical  communication  link  will  need  to  provide  a 
dynamic  range  of  greater  than  80  dB  over  the  frequency  range  of  4  MHz  to  6  GHz,  with  a 
minimum  sensitivity  of  less  than  -130  dBm.  The  MFA  further  restricts  the  conununication  link 
to  operate  under  EW  and  radar  specifications  as  well,  increasing  the  dynamic  range  to  over  110 
dB  over  a  frequency  range  of  4  MHz  to  18  GHz.  A  detailed  listing  of  specific  functions  and  their 
signal  requirements  is  given  in  {8}. 
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Design  Specifications 


In  this  section,  the  individual  devices  of  an  RF  FO  link  are  discussed.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various  component  selections  as  well  as  the  chosen  mode 
of  operation.  Link  loss,  MDS,  and  dynamic  range  are  defined  as  link  performance  criteria,  and 
specific  link  configurations  are  specified. 


LASER; 

The  laser  diode  is  preferred  over  an  LED  source  for  communications  applications  above 
100  to  200  Mb/s,  since  diodes  typically  provide  a  more  intense,  coherent,  narrowband  spectral 
output  confined  to  within  a  smaller  divergence  angle.  They  typically  have  a  linear  response  over 
much  of  the  stimulated  emission  regime,  and  can  have  30=^40%  quantum  efficiency.  The  laser 
diode  can  also  be  as  small  as  250  =>500  [im  long,  5  =>15  p.m  wide,  0.1  =>0.2  |im  thick,  which 
directly  improves  the  coupling  efficiency  into  a  fiber  while  reducing  packaging  size.  {9}  Much 
research  has  been  performed  with  the  InGaAsP  diode  laser.  It  is  well  suited  for  operation  in  the 
range  1 100-1600  nm,  which  makes  it  the  diode  laser  of  choice  for  operation  at  1.3  |im  or  1.55 
|j,m.  The  disadvantages  of  the  diode  laser  are  the  more  complicated  construction,  the  temperature 
sensitivity,  and  reduced  lifetime  at  high  current  operation.  A  new  approach  to  laser  design  is  the 
optical  fiber  laser.  It  is  too  early  to  make  a  comparison,  although  it  is  hoped  that  one  day  the 
optical  fiber  laser  will  provide  similar  performance  to  the  diode  laser  without  the  coupling 
difficulties  for  fiber  applications. 

WAVELENGTH; 

For  broadband  communications,  1.3  |xm  sources  are  preferred  since  there  is  zero 
dispersion  in  typical  optical  fibers  at  this  wavelength,  although  in  long  distance  communications 
1.5|i.m  is  typically  used  to  minimize  attenuation  and  scattering  losses.  In  such  systems, 
waveguide  dispersion  can  be  adjusted  to  counterbalance  material  dispersion,  thus  achieving  a 
dispersion  shifted  fiber  that  will  combine  the  advantages  of  both  minimum  loss  and  zero 
dispersion  at  1.55  jxm.  This  would  seem  to  make  a  1.55  |J,m  source  advantageous,  although  this 
is  not  presently  the  case.  1.55  |J,m  lasers  are  very  expensive  and  research  within  the  analog  RF 
regime  at  this  wavelength  has  been  limited.  Erbium-doped  optical  fiber  ring  lasers  are  promoting 
interest  in  generating  very  closely  spaced,  coupled  WDM/TDM  optical  solitons  for  dispersion 
free  transmission,  although  their  application  is  limited  due  to  the  digital  nature  of  the  TDM. 
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Since  the  optical  fiber  has  such  low  losses,  it  is  possible  to  ignore  scattering  and  attenuation  and 
choose  1.3  [xm  operation  to  avoid  dispersion  problems,  especially  for  such  short  lengths.  This  is 
why  the  PAVE  PACE  architecture  calls  for  1.3|im  optical  communication  links. 

MODULATION: 

The  laser  diode  source  modulation  can  be  achieved  either  externally  from  the  laser  or 
directly  by  modulating  the  drive  current  to  the  laser.  The  direct  modulation  can  achieve  both  a 
linear  amplitude  modulation  and  a  pulse  modulation  up  to  a  few  GHz  for  present  lasers.  For 
higher  frequency  modulation  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  external  modulation.  Externally  modulated 
sources  operate  the  laser  in  a  continuous  wave  mode  while  modulating  the  light  separately  with 
either  an  electro-optic  or  acousto-optic  modulator.  Presently,  externally  modulated  lasers  are 
available  at  20  GHz,  although  they  are  not  yet  economically  viable.  Since  the  laser  is  operated  in 
the  continuous  wave  mode  the  external  modulated  source  will  have  lower  noise  although  the 
external  modulator  may  add  as  much  as  10  dB  of  additional  loss  to  the  system.  The  lower  noise 
is  more  significant  since  the  loss  can  be  compensated  with  pre-  or  post-amplification. 

OPTICAL  FIBER: 

The  specifications  of  the  optical  fiber  cable  will  be  dependent  upon  the  number  of  parallel 
communication  links  required  within  each  cable.  This  is  a  packaging  issue  which  has  not  yet 
been  studied,  although  certain  specifications  for  the  optical  fiber  can  be  made.  The  high 
frequency  modulation  of  the  source  makes  the  light  non  monochromatic,  resulting  in  a  wide 
spectral  width.  A  multimode  optical  fiber  would  suffer  significant  intermodal  dispersion.  This 
suggests  that  a  single-mode  optical  fiber  would  be  best  for  this  application. 

As  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  the  present  avionics  architecture  depends  upon  coaxial 
cable  communication  links,  which  suffer  very  high  attenuation  (semi-rigid  coaxial  cable  790 
dB/km,  and  flexible  coaxial  cable  1115  dB/km),  and  limits  the  amount  of  remote  processing  that 
can  be  done  within  weight  and  space  requirements.  { 10}  The  attenuation  of  optical  fibers  (0.48 
dB/km)  is  very  low  in  comparison,  and  even  more  interesting  is  the  fact  that  attenuation  is  flat 
with  respect  to  the  modulation  frequency.  This  demonstrates  a  symbiosis  between  the  desire  to 
move  the  communications  into  the  RF  sensor  suite,  the  application  of  optical  fiber 
communication  links,  and  remote  processing.  Implementing  RF  communications  makes  optical 
fiber  systems  very  attractive,  which  in  turn  enables  remote  processing. 

The  application  of  rare-earth  doped  fibers  is  also  finding  application  in  present  systems 
since  they  can  provide  signal  amplification  or  even  operate  as  the  light  source  themselves.  For 
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avionics  applications  the  link  lengths  are  so  short  that  this  may  not  be  necessary  within  a 
dedicated  FO  link  design,  although  advanced  designs  may  incorporate  optical  signal 
amplification. 

DRIVE  CIRCUITRY: 

There  are  at  least  two  requirements  of  the  drive  circuitry  to  achieve  stable  operation  of  an 
FO  link.  These  are  to  account  for  the  laser  output  variations  as  a  function  of  temperature,  and  for 
loss  of  maximum  power  with  age.  Since  the  diode  is  highly  temperature  dependent,  it  necessary 
to  include  an  adjustable  dc  bias  current  level  to  drive  the  laser  to  the  right  intensity.  This  can  be 
achieved  with  an  optical-feedback  scheme,  a  temperature-matching  transistor,  or  a  threshold¬ 
sensing  circuit.  The  temperature  dependence  is  governed  by  the  threshold  current  given  by, 

Ith(T)  =  IzG/^o, 

where  Tq  and  I^  are  constants  dependent  upon  material  and  design  specifications  of  the  diode 
laser. 

The  life  expectancy  of  the  diode  laser  is  also  a  function  of  the  temperature  as  well  as  the 
drive  current  density.  In  general  the  higher  the  temperature  or  drive  current  density,  the  shorter 
the  operational  life  of  the  device.  The  typical  diode  laser  can  work  for  several  years  before 
experiencing  a  3  dB  loss,  although  at  200°C  it  may  degrade  in  less  than  a  year. {9} 

IMPEDANCE  MATCHING  CIRCUITRY: 

The  purpose  of  impedance  matching  circuitry  is  to  optimize  the  input  and  output 
impedance  of  the  link  to  minimize  resistance  reflection  losses.  The  input  impedance  to  a  laser 
diode  is  characteristically  very  low  whereas  the  Avalanche  photodiode  (APD)  output  impedance 
is  characteristically  very  high.  Both  poorly  match  the  RF  communications  input/output 
impedance  (50Q).  Typically  a  trade-off  is  enacted  between  return  loss,  insertion  loss,  and 
bandwidth  resulting  in  a  5  -  10  dB  reduction  in  link  loss. {3} 

Lossless  passive  matching  makes  use  of  RCL  networks  to  perform  impedance 
transformations  to  the  laser  over  a  finite  bandwidth.  Active  matching  uses  bipolar  and  field- 
effect  transistors,  in  addition  to  the  passive  elements,  to  effect  a  match  to  the  laser.  The  active 
matching  can  add  gain  to  the  overall  network  while  allowing  the  50  £2  match  to  be  made  to  an 
active  device  such  as  the  external  modulator. 
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Fano's  Rule  is  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  lossless  matching  that  is  achievable  for  a 
circuit.  {11}  Fano's  Rule  states  that  there  is  a  minimum  insertion  loss  that  can  be  achieved  with 
impedance  matching  for  a  given  bandwidth  and  Q  of  the  circuit.  It  is  expressed  as, 


where  (Og  is  the  frequency,  Qj  is  the  quality  factor  of  the  circuit  or  device,  and  F  is  the  reflection 
coefficient  that  is  to  be  minimized.  F  is  defined  as. 


P  _  Z  match  ~  ZciR 

2^MATCH  +  ^CIR 

where  is  the  complex  impedance  of  the  matching  circuit  and  is  the  complex 

impedance  of  the  circuit.  Minimizing  F  for  the  frequency  range  0)^  to  gives, 

F  =  exp[-7t(o)b  -  ®a  )/RoC]  >  ®a  <  ®o  <% 

F  =  1 ,  elsewhere, 

where  Rg  and  C  are  the  laser  small  circuit  resistance  and  capacitance. 

The  voltage  standing  wave  ratio  (VSWR)  is  typically  used  to  describe  the  performance  of 
the  transmission  line  independently  of  its  shape,  attenuation,  or  electromagnetic  wave  properties. 
The  VSWR  is  related  to  the  amplitude  of  the  reflection  coefficient  as  follows  {12}, 

VSWR-1 
VSWR  +  r 

If  there  were  no  reflections  then  the  VSWR  would  be  1,  if  the  reflections  were  100%  then  the 
VSWR  would  be  infinite.  Typically  this  should  be  as  close  to  1  as  possible,  for  properly 
matched  circuitry. 


COUPLING: 

In  any  optical  fiber  system,  coupling  is  a  source  of  significant  loss.  Several  optical 
techniques  are  used  to  improve  the  coupling  efficiency.  Typical  examples  are  the  use  of  imaging 
microspheres,  nonimaging  microspheres,  or  cylindrical  lenses  between  the  source  and  fiber  to 
match  numerical  apertures.  These  techniques  are  typically  optimized  by  the  manufacturer  for 
many  laser  diodes  and  photodetectors.  Typically  the  source  or  detector  will  come  with  a  1  meter 
length  of  optical  fiber  directly  connected  to  the  device  in  an  optimum  configuration.  This  is 
called  a  pigtail  or  a  fly-lead.  For  application  to  a  communications  link  the  pigtail  would  then  be 
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connected  to  the  transmission  fiber  via  an  expanded  optical  connector.  Using  microlenses  with  a 
laser  diode  source  of  between  3  and  9}Xm  FWHM,  coupling  efficiencies  of  50%  (3  dB)  to  as  high 
as  80%  (1  dB)  should  be  attainable. 

CONNECTOR: 

Although  fusion  splicing  is  the  optimum  method  of  connecting  fiber  ends,  a  single-mode 
optical  fiber  connector  would  be  more  appropriate  under  the  PAVE  PACE  architecture.  This 
would  improve  the  systems  maintainability  and  reliability  by  allowing  for  the  direct  replacement 
of  the  optical  fiber  without  exposing  the  fiber  cleave,  a  fusion  splicer,  or  a  specially  trained 
technician.  The  Air  Force  and  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories  have  developed  a  card-edge,  multimode 
connector  which  is  capable  of  surviving  in  the  harsh  military  environment.  Work  on  a  single 
mode  connector  is  underway.  These  connectors  are  called  Robust  Optical  Connectors.  { 1 } 

DETECTOR: 

Detector  specification  is  generally  coupled  to  the  laser  and  modulation  selection.  In 
general  an  APD  is  required  to  respond  to  the  high  frequency  RF  modulation.  Often  the  APD  will 
be  made  out  of  the  same  material  used  in  the  laser  to  optimize  the  detectors  sensitivity  at  the 
particular  wavelength.  Furthermore  it  also  provides  a  statistical  amplification  of  the  detected 
signal  thereby  improving  the  devices  minimum  sensitivity.  Several  sources  of  noise  arise  from 
the  quantum  conversion,  such  as  the  shot  noise  arising  from  the  discrete  nature  of  current  flow  in 
the  device,  thermal  noise  arising  from  the  random  motion  of  electrons  in  the  conductor,  and  dark 
current  noise  arising  from  electron-hole  pair  creation  in  the  absence  of  optical  quanta.  Typically, 
these  devices  come  with  a  1  meter  fiber  pigtail  to  provide  optimum  coupling  and  have  an  optical 
conversion  efficiency  greater  than  50%. 

LINK  LOSS: 

The  link  loss  of  the  FO  link  describes  the  degradation  of  the  input  signal  due  to  the 
inefficiency  of  each  of  the  components.  The  amplitude  loss  to  the  signal  can  be  preconditioned 
or  restored  with  either  a  pre-  or  post-link  amplifier.  The  loss  is  significant  since  it  limits  the 
minimum  detectable  signal  that  can  be  discerned  above  the  noise  threshold  of  the  detector. 
Therefore  it  is  important  to  minimize  the  losses  in  order  to  reduce  the  minimum  detectable  signal 
and  to  improve  the  links  dynamic  range.  The  link  loss  is  defined  as  the  sum  (in  dB)  of  the  loss  of 
all  components  of  the  link.  A  simple  equation  can  be  written  that  describes  this  as, 
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^link  ~  +  Llc  +  L(;^  +  Lqp  +  Lq(^  +  Lpg  +  Lq 


Lle 

laser  quantum  efficiency  loss 

II 

laser  coupling  loss 

Lc  = 

connector  loss 

II 

optical  fiber  loss  =  2aflf 

Of  =  fiber  attenuation  [dB/km] 

If  =  fiber  length  [km] 

II 

u 

Q 

detector  coupling  loss 

Lde 

detector  quantum  efficiency  loss 

La  = 

reflection  &  ohmic  loss 

The  results  of  a  study  of  present  device  technology  is  given  by  Koffman.  { 3 }  Koffman  found 
relative  losses  of  Lpp  +  Lpc  =  13  dB  (36%),  Lq  =  13.5  dB  (37%),  +  L^c  =  7.5  dB  (21%),  Lc 

=  2.0  dB  (5%),  Lqf  =  0.01  dB  (0.03%).  Plotting  these  values  in  a  pie  chart,  as  shown  in  Figure 
1,  illustrates  the  relative  loss  of  each  component. 

The  loss  of  each  component  is  indicative  of  the  specific  link  design,  although  the  relative 
losses  between  components  suggests  where  improvements  can  be  made.  In  the  study  the  13.5  dB 
of  ohmic  and  resistive  losses  were  reduced  by  as  much  as  10  dB  when  reactive  impedance 
matching  circuitry  was  added.  Connector  and  coupling  optimization  techniques  have  been 
discussed  that  minimize  there  respective  contributions,  therefore  the  next  major  improvement  in 
MDS  and  dynamic  range  will  have  to  come  from  improved  quantum  conversion  efficiency  at  the 
laser  and  detector.  One  technique  to  overcome  the  laser  inefficiency  is  to  modulate  the  laser 
externally  after  it  has  been  coupled  into  the  fiber.  In  this  way  the  laser  quantum  efficiency  would 
be  replaced  with  the  modulator  efficiency. 


Figure  1 .  Relative  losses  of  FO  link  without  impedance  matching. 
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AMPLinCATION; 

Electrical  amplification  is  required  to  boost  a  transmission  signal  before  the  antenna. 
This  must  be  provided  after  the  transmit  FO  link  due  to  the  limited  power  output  of  the 
detector. {see  Figure  4}  Since  the  signal  processors  can  put  out  a  0  dBm  signal,  post  FO  link 
amplification  will  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  link  losses.  This  is  not  the  case  for  the  receive 
FO  link.  Received  signals  may  be  just  above  the  thermal  noise  level  (-174  dBm/Hz),  which  is 
below  the  MDS  of  present  links,  therefore  the  received  signal  must  be  amplified  before  the  FO 
link.  This  amplification  stage  should  also  provide  any  required  gain  so  that  post  link 
amplification  is  not  necessary. 


NOISE: 

For  long  lengths  of  fiber,  the  signal  is  significantly  attenuated,  and  the  system  is  receiver 
noise  limited,  although  in  this  study  the  fiber  lengths  are  short  and  the  system  is  transmitter  noise 
limited.  Typically  a  noise  figure  is  defined  as  the  S/N  at  an  input  of  -174  dBm/Hz  (thermal 
noise)  divided  by  S/N  at  the  output  of  FO  link.  This  results  in  a  noise  figure  given  by. 


Fiink  =  1  + 


Nt 


where  Nt  is  the  total  noise  of  the  optical  link,  k  is  the  Boltzmann  constant,  and  T  is  the 
temperature  in  Kelvin.  A  preamplifier  can  be  added  to  reduce  the  noise  figure,  or  a  post 
amplifier  to  restore  the  signal  amplitude.  The  noise  figure  is  them  determined  as  the  sum  of  the 
cascaded  stages  given  by. 


_  .  (Flink-l)  ,  (F2-I) 

Fs,s=F,H— 

where  G  is  the  gain,  1  indicates  the  preamplifier,  and  2  the  post  amplifier. 


LINEARITY: 

At  high  intensity  the  optical  link  begins  to  compress  the  signal.  The  compression  results 
in  a  nonlinear  relationship  between  the  input  and  output  signals,  and  may  occur  as  low  as  50 
mW.  It  is  very  important  to  know  at  what  intensity  the  1  dB  compression  occurs  since  the  S/N 
ratio  and  dynamic  range  are  defined  by  this  point. 
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DYNAMIC  RANGE: 

The  dynamic  range  of  the  optical  link  is  a  measure  of  the  variation  of  signal  levels  that 
can  be  earned  by  the  link.  It  is  typically  defined  in  one  of  three  ways,  and  it  is  important  to 
distinguish  which  way  is  being  used.  The  three  ways  are  as  follow: 

1)  the  ratio  of  the  fundamental  output  to  the  third  order  intermodulation  product  (IMP). 

2)  the  level  of  IMP  suppression  achieved  when  that  level  equals  the  link  S/N  ratio. 

3)  the  range  of  power  between  the  MDS  and  the  point  at  which  the  link  gain 
exhibits  1  dB  of  compression. 

The  1  dB  compression  point  is  usually  determined  as  10  dB  below  the  third  order  intercept  point 
of  the  laser  diode,  which  is  dependent  upon  the  laser  structure  and  material.  Definition  (1)  is 
limited  in  use  since  the  IMP  decreases  faster  than  the  fundamental  with  decreasing  input  power. 
Therefore  by  definition  (1)  any  required  dynamic  range  can  be  stated  for  low  enough  power. 
Definition  (2)  accounts  for  this  by  specifying  the  dynamic  range  at  the  point  where  the  IMP 
equals  the  noise  floor.  Since  the  noise  is  constant  for  any  specific  bandwidth,  this  will  indicate 
the  maximum  possible  dynamic  range.  Definition  (3)  applies  when  only  one  signal  is  present. 
This  definition  yields  a  higher  dynamic  range  but  if  more  than  one  signal  is  present  it  does  not 
indicate  whether  the  signals  can  be  distinguished  from  harmonic  and  IMP  spurs,  spur  free 
dynamic  range  is  defined  as  2/3  of  definition  (3).  Definition  (2)  is  generally  preferred. 

MINIMUM  DETECTABLE  SIGNAL: 

The  MDS  is  a  critical  specification  for  PAVE  PACE  communication  link  integration.  It 
is  a  function  of  the  room  temperature  thermal  noise,  -174  dBm/Hz,  the  link  noise  factor  and  the 
bandwidth  of  the  signal,  Av.  It  can  be  expressed  as, 

MDS[dB]  =  -174[— ]  -I-  Fli^  +  lOlog  Av 
Hz 


L-CROSSOVER  LENGTH: 

The  L-Crossover  point  is  a  method  of  comparing  two  communication  links  in  terms  of 
total  link  attenuation.  It  specifies  the  length  in  meters  were  the  two  links  have  equal  attenuation 
for  a  given  signal  modulation.  This  is  particularly  useful  in  demonstrating  the  benefits  of  an  FO 
link  at  high  RF  modulations.  { 3 } 
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Optical  Communication  Link  Designs 


The  typical  FO  link  has  central  data  mixing  (COM)  as  shown  in  Figure  2.  In  this 
architecture  the  FO  link  signal  is  modulated  directly  by  the  combined  data  and  reference  signal. 
The  data  is  upconverted  to  the  reference  signal  before  transmission.  The  linearity  and  high  noise 
level  near  the  relaxation  oscillation  frequency  of  the  laser  puts  severe  restraints  on  this  type  of 
system. 


CPU  Module  T/R  Module 


Figure  2.  Central  data  mixing  FO  link. 


An  improved  system  employs  remote  data  mixing  (RDM),  shown  in  Figure  3.  This  FO  link 
actually  has  two  separate  links,  one  narrow  bandwidth  link  for  the  data  transmission  and  one  high 
frequency  carrier  for  the  microwave  transmission.  These  two  links  are  then  mixed  at  the  antenna. 


CPU  Module  T/R  Module 


Figure  3.  Remote  data  mixing  FO  link. 
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With  the  RDM,  each  link  can  be  optimized  independently  to  reduce  noise  and  improve 
dynamic  range.  Since  the  RF  signal  is  not  carrying  data  and  is  not  modulated  from  the  carrier 
frequency,  nonlinearities  of  its  operation  can  be  utilized  to  extend  the  operating  frequency  well 
beyond  the  laser  relaxation  frequency. 

Since  the  data  link  is  now  modulated  at  much  lower  frequencies  (0.5  GHz),  reactively 
matched  microwave  circuitry  can  be  designed  to  better  match  the  impedance  of  the  laser  and 
detector  modules.  Using  this  technique,  Stephens  and  Joseph  {3}  have  demonstrated  a  13  dB 
reduction  of  link  loss,  with  an  improvement  in  dynamic  range  of  15  dB.  L-Crossover  lengths  are 
also  determined  for  5,  10,  and  20  GHz.  The  most  interesting  comparison  is  between  the  RDM 
and  semi-rigid  coaxial  cable  resulting  in  L-Crossovers  of  25,  12,  and  5  meters. 

In  designing  the  two-way  optical  communication  links  for  phased  array  antenna 
applications  two  different  sets  of  criteria  must  be  considered,  that  is,  one  set  for  the  transmit  link 
and  one  set  for  the  receive  link.  Additional  criteria  apply  according  to  the  specified  functions  of 
the  antenna.  In  general,  the  criteria  for  the  receive  FO  link  will  be  more  stringent  than  those  for 
the  transmit  FO  link.  The  receive  link  will  need  to  provide  the  required  dynamic  range  and  SNR 
to  a  signal  with  a  minimum  input  as  low  as  ==  -137  dBm).  This  requires  direct  amplification 
before  optical  conversion  or  else  the  noise  of  the  link  will  significantly  degrade  the  signal.  The 
pre-amplification  significantly  reduces  the  noise  figure.  This  is  an  advantageous  situation  since 
present  transmit/receive  (T/R)  modules  provide  this  amplification  of  received  signals. 

If  the  input  to  the  FO  link  is  a  well  formed  RF  signals  (0  dBm),  such  as  would  be 
obtained  directly  from  the  processors,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pre-amplify  the  signal,  although  post¬ 
amplification  will  be  necessary  to  make  up  for  link  losses  and  to  provide  any  necessary  gain 
before  transmitting  from  the  antenna.  Once  again  present  T/R  modules  provide  this 
amplification. 

Figures  4  shows  a  direct  FO  network  for  8  point-to-point  links  from  the  central  processor 
to  the  T/R  module.  The  separate  transmit  and  receive  modules  are  identified  and  are  shown  to  be 
similar.  The  optical  connectors  are  the  robust  optical  connectors  previously  discussed.  They 
allow  for  independent  replacement  of  the  lasers,  fibers  or  detectors.  The  connectors  external  to 
the  modules  are  electrical  connectors.  The  packaging  of  the  lasers  and  detectors  can  be  very 
small  and  the  size  of  the  optical  fibers  is  a  significant  reduction  over  coaxial  cables. 

The  direct  FO  link  network  provides  independent  devices  for  each  FO  link.  This 
provides  a  graceful  degradation  in  case  of  device  failure  (reliability,  survivability),  while 
reducing  the  need  for  additional  complicated  optics  or  electronics.  Common  to  all  networks  are 
the  impedance  matching  networks,  and  both  the  electrical  and  optical  connectors. 
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TRANSMIT 


Figure  4.  Direct  FO  link. 

Since  the  fiber  has  an  extremely  wide  bandwidth,  further  reductions  can  be  achieved  by 
applying  TDM  or  WDM  techniques  to  the  network  as  shown  in  Figure  5  and  Figure  6. 


Pin  Optical  C^tical  T/R 

Connector  Photodetector  Connector  Fiber  ILD  Module 


Figure  5.  Time  division  multiplexed  FO  link. 
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Figure  6.  Wavelength  division  multiplexed  FO  link. 

The  TDM  FO  link  has  the  advantage  of  multiplexing  all  of  the  optical  signals  onto  a 
single  fiber,  while  reducing  the  impedance  matching  circuitry  to  a  single  laser/detector  pair.  This 
design  requires  significant  development  of  present  technology  in  two  areas.  The  first  is 
dependent  upon  much  higher  laser  modulation  rates,  since  the  multiplexed  signal  will  have  to  be 
a  large  factor  faster  than  each  of  the  parallel  modulators  to  assure  signal  quality.  The  second 
required  technological  development  is  an  A/D  and  D/A  converter  that  can  provide  the 
conversions  fast  enough  to  sample  the  RF  signal  modulation,  satisfying  the  dynamic  range,  SNR, 
and  MDS  requirements,  and  minimizing  size  and  energy  consumption. 

The  WDM  network  utilizes  parallel  lasers  with  unique  wavelengths  launched  onto  a 
single  fiber.  This  has  the  advantage  of  being  an  all  analog  network  that  provides  a  similar 
reliability  and  survivability  for  the  quantum  devices  while  reducing  the  number  of  fibers  in  the 
system.  A  very  simple  WDM  system  is  shown  in  Figure  7.  In  principle,  it  consists  of  an 
angularly  dispersive  element,  most  likely  a  thin  film,  that  will  redirect  the  light  dependent  upon 
its  wavelength.  If  traveling  to  the  right  the  light  is  then  focused  to  separate  locations  for 
independent  detection.  If  traveling  to  the  left  the  light  is  then  focused  into  a  single  FO  link 
Figure  7  demonstrates  another  advantage  of  a  WDM  FO  link.  Since  the  angularly  dispersive 
element  is  bi-directional,  the  possibility  arises  to  reduce  the  independent  transmit  and  receive  FO 
networks  into  a  single  fiber,  bi-directional,  analog  network.  There  are  at  least  three  limiting 
factors  to  this  configuration,  increased  coupling  loss,  finite  channel  width,  and  increased  channel 
cross  talk. {9, 13} 
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Figure  7.  Wavelength  division  multiplexed  optical  signals. 

Figure  8  demonstrates  a  single  FO  link  employing  external  modulation  and  remote  data 
mixing  techniques.  Unlike  the  three  previously  discussed  links,  this  configuration  has  unique 
transmit  and  receive  modules.  Both  modules  utilize  optical  fiber  electro-optic  modulators,  and  a 
single  continuous  wave  laser  that  is  coupled  and  split  to  each  link. 


Figure  8.  Externally  modulated,  remote  data  mixing  FO  link. 
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This  configuration  combines  several  of  the  FO  link  techniques  to  extend  the  performance 
of  the  network.  The  external  fiber  optic  modulators  (eo  mod.)  avoid  unnecessary  coupling  and 
decoupling  losses  of  the  modulated  signal.  The  remote  mixing  reduces  the  modulation 
bandwidth  of  the  eo  modulators,  resulting  in  improved  dynamic  range.  The  transmit  module 
consists  of  two  links.  The  first  link  is  modulated  with  the  data  signal  by  eo  mod.  #1.  The  signal 
is  then  remotely,  optically  up  converted  to  the  carrier  RF  signal  by  mixing  it  with  the  signal  from 
eo  mod.  #2.  The  receive  module  performs  a  similar  down  conversion  by  mixing  the  incoming 
signal  from  eo  mod.  #3,  with  the  selected  RF  carrier  frequency  to  strip  off  and  send  only  the  data 
signal  to  the  processor.  In  this  optical  heterodyne  detection  technique,  the  optical  mixing 
significantly  reduces  the  amount  of  electrical  hardware  while  providing  a  wideband  signal 
modulation.  Although  characterization  of  the  mixer  and  modulator  performance  measures  have 
not  yet  been  determined,  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  improved  by  minimizing  the  number  of  optical- 
to-electrical  and  electrical-to-optical  conversions  and  by  reducing  the  detected  modulation  rate  of 
the  receiver  signal. 


Conclusion 

The  development  of  avionics  over  the  past  50  years  has  greatly  improved  the 
effectiveness  of  all  military  aircraft,  and  the  progress  will  most  certainly  continue  into  the  21 
century.  The  trends  in  avionics  design  show  a  commitment  toward  shared  resources,  modularity, 
reliability  and  the  reduction  of  weight,  size  and  cost.  The  small  attenuation,  large  bandwidth, 
light  weight  and  small  size  of  FO  links  directly  supports  each  of  these  trends.  The  integration  of 
FO  links  into  avionics  is  a  fundamental  progression  of  technology,  although  several  advances 
must  be  made  before  their  application  will  be  realized.  The  most  significant  improvements  are 
needed  from  the  diode  lasers  and  detectors.  Quantum  efficiency,  modulation  frequency,  and 
stability  must  be  increased  while  reducing  noise,  in  order  to  meet  the  high  dynamic  range  and 
low  MDS  requirements.  A  literature  search  shows  that  each  year  these  advances  are  being  made. 
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Abstract 


In  this  paper,  we  present  the  time-dependent  axisymmetric  numerical  simulation  of  an  unsteady  n-heptane 
evaporating  spray,  and  investigate  the  droplet- vortex  interactions  which  determine  the  structural  and  dynamic 
characteristics  of  a  spray  jet  flow.  The  spray  is  formed  between  a  droplet-laden  heated  nitrogen  jet  and  a  coflowing 
air  stream.  A  detailed,  multidimensional,  two-phase  algorithm  is  developed  for  the  simulation.  A  comprehensive 
vaporization  model  is  employed  to  calculate  the  instantaneous  droplet  size  and  surface  temperature  along  the 
trajectory  of  each  droplet  group.  Monodisperse  spray  in  introduced  into  the  large  vortex  structures  that  are  generated 
due  to  the  presence  of  buoyancy-induced  hydrodynamic  instability  of  the  heated  jet.  Results  focused  on  the  two-way 
interactions  between  vortical  structures  and  droplets,  and  the  dynamics  of  both  non-evaporating  and  evaporating 
sprays.  The  vortex  structures  cause  droplets  to  disperse  radially  outward,  and  this  in  turn  determines  the  fuel  vapor 
distribution  and  also  modifies  the  vortex  dynamics.  Thus,  the  dynamics  and  structural  characteristics  of  the 
evaporating  spray  are  strongly  influenced  by  the  two-way  transient  interactions.  The  effects  of  initial  droplet  size, 
injection  location,  and  liquid-to-gas  mass  loading  ratio  on  these  interactions  are  also  investigated. 
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Introduction 

Large-scale,  coherent  vortical  structures  have  been  found  to  exist  in  a  variety  of  shear  flows  including  those 
involving  combustion  and  multiple  phases  [1-5].  In  two-phase  shear  flows  involving  solid  particles  or  liquid 
droplets,  transient  interactions  between  the  dispersed  phase  and  the  large  vortical  structures  are  expected  to  play  a 
central  role  in  determining  the  dynamics  and  structural  characteristics  of  these  flows.  The  transient  interactions 
pertain  to  the  effect  of  large  vortical  structures  on  the  behavior  of  droplets/particles,  and  the  influence  of  droplets  on 
the  dynamics  of  large  vortical  structures.  These  two  effects  are  coupled  in  a  nonlinear  manner;  the  vortex  structures 
determine  the  droplet  dispersion  and  gasification  behavior,  which  in  turn  affects  the  local  environment  surrounding 
each  droplet  and  thereby  the  dynamics  of  two-phase  system  under  consideration.  Several  numerical  [6,7]  and 
experimental  [8-11]  studies  in  recent  years  have  focused  on  the  one-way  coupling,  examining  the  influence  of  large 
vortical  structures  on  the  dynamics  of  droplets/particles  injected  into  a  shear  flow.  These  studies  show  that  the  effect 
of  large  structures  on  particle  motion  is  characterized  by  the  ratio  of  the  particle  response  time  to  the  characteristic 
time  of  structures.  This  ratio  is  defined  as  the  Stokes  number  (St).  When  the  particle  response  time  is  of  the  same 
order  of  magnitude  as  the  vortex  time  scale,  St  ~  0(1)  ,  particles  can  disperse  significantly  more  than  the  fluid 
particles,  the  enhanced  dispersion  being  attributed  to  the  centrifugal  action  of  vortices.  For  small  Stokes  number,  St 
«  1.0,  particles  behave  similar  to  the  fluid  particles,  while  for  large  Stokes  number,  particles  remain  largely 
unaffected  by  the  vortices.  More  recent  work  [12,13]  on  particle-laden  flows  have  examined  the  effect  of  external 
forcing  on  the  particle  dispersion  behavior.  A  general  conclusion  from  those  studies  [12,13]  is  that  the  dynamics  of 
vortex  structures,  and  thereby  the  dispersion  behavior  of  particles  in  a  shear  layer  can  be  manipulated  by  a  sub 
harmonic  periodic  forcing  of  the  shear  layer. 

Particle-laden  shear  flows  in  practical  applications  involve  two-way,  nonlinear  interactions  between  the 
continuous  phase  and  the  dispersed  phase.  Previous  studies  cited  above  have  mostly  focused  on  the  one-way 
interactions,  i.e.  on  characterizing  the  effect  of  vortex  structures  on  the  droplet  motion  and  dispersion  behavior.  The 
effects  of  dispersed  phase  on  the  vortex  dynamics,  and  subsequently  on  fuel  vapor  distribution  and  flame  behavior 
remain  largely  unexplored.  In  this  paper,  we  report  a  numerical  study  of  two-way  droplet-vortex  interactions  in  an 
unsteady  evaporating  spray.  The  spray  is  formed  between  a  droplet-laden  heated  nitrogen  jet  and  a  coflowing  air 
stream.  The  jet  velocity  and  temperature  are  considered  in  a  range  where  the  large  vortical  structures  are  generated  due 
to  the  buoyancy-induced  hydrodynamic  instability  rather  than  the  shear-induced  Kelvin-Helmholtz  instability.  The 
vaporization  characteristics  of  n-heptane  fuel  spray  under  the  influence  of  two-way  droplet- vortex  interactions  are 
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investigated.  The  dynamics  of  a  non-evaporating  spray  is  also  analyzed  in  order  to  distinguish  the  interactions 
involving  only  momentum  transfer  between  the  phases  from  those  involving  mass,  momentum,  and  energy  transfer. 

Physical  Model 

The  evaporating  spray  investigated  in  the  present  study  is  shown  schematically  in  Fig.  1.  It  consists  of  a 
central  fuel  jet  which  is  a  two-phase  mixture  of  gaseous  nitrogen  and  liquid  fuel  droplets  and  a  low-speed  coannulus 
air  flow.  The  central  jet  is  heated  primarily  to  enhance  the  fuel  evaporation;  however,  in  the  present  studies,  it  also 
plays  a  key  role  for  the  formation  of  buoyancy  induced  vortical  structures.  Numerical  studies  on  the  two-way 
interactions  between  the  vortex  structures  and  the  evaporating  droplets  are  conducted  by  solving  the  unsteady, 
axisymmetric  gas-phase  equations  that  include  the  droplet  source  terms,  and  the  appropriate  droplet  equations. 

The  unsteady,  axisymmetric  governing  equations  in  cylindrical  (z,  r)  coordinate  system  for  heated  jet  are 


The  general  form  of  Eq.  (1)  represents  the  continuity,  momentum,  species,  or  energy  conservation  equation 
depending  on  the  variable  used  for  O.  Table  1  gives  the  transport  coefficients  and  the  source  terms  Sg^, 
that  appear  in  the  governing  equations.  In  this  table,  |i,  X,  and  Cp  represent  the  viscosity,  the  thermal  conductivity, 
and  the  specific  heat,  respectively.  They  are  considered  functions  of  temperature  and  species  concentration. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  source  terms  in  the  gas-phase  equations  due  to  the  presence  of  droplets,  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  droplet  trajectories,  size  and  temperature  histories.  The  Lagrangian  approach  is  employed  to 
solve  the  liquid-phase  governing  equations  for  the  dynamics  and  vaporization  history  of  each  droplet  group.  The 
spray  is  characterized  by  a  discrete  number  of  droplet  groups,  distinguished  by  their  injection  location,  initial  size, 
and  time  of  injection.  The  effect  of  dispersed  phase  is  incorporated  through  the  source/sink  terms,  representing  the 
exchange  of  mass,  momentum,  and  energy  between  the  gas  and  liquid  phases.  The  equations  governing  the  variation 
of  position,  velocity,  and  size  for  each  droplet  group  and  other  expressions  are  available  in  Ref.  [14].  A 
comprehensive  vaporization  model  is  employed  to  calculate  the  instantaneous  droplet  size  and  surface  temperature 
along  the  trajectory  of  each  group.  The  model  includes  the  effects  of  variable  thermophysical  properties,  non-unity 
Lewis  number  in  the  gas  film  outside  the  droplet,  the  effect  of  Stefan  flow  on  the  heat  and  mass  transfer  between  the 
droplet  and  the  gas,  and  the  effect  of  transient  liquid  heating.  The  variable  thermophysical  properties  are  calculated  at 
reference  film  temperature  and  concentrations,  obtained  by  using  the  1/3  rule,  except  for  the  gas  density  which  is 
calculated  at  the  free  stream  value  [15].  The  Wilke  rule  [16]  is  used  to  calculate  the  dynamic  viscosity  and  thermal 
conductivity  of  the  gas  film.  The  droplet  (nC7H  15)  properties  are  collected  from  the  various  sources  and 
approximated  as  a  function  of  the  temperature  [14].  The  effect  of  transient  liquid  heating  is  incorporated  by  using  the 
conduction-limit  model  [17].  This  model  is  deemed  satisfactory  in  the  present  study,  since  the  maximum  droplet 
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Reynolds  number  during  droplet  lifetime  is  less  than  ten  and  thus  the  effect  of  internal  circulation  is  expected  to  be 
negligible.  For  the  same  reason,  the  effects  of  gas-phase  convection  on  the  heat  and  mass  transport  are  represented 
by  the  Ranz-Marshall  correlation  [17]. 

Solution  Procedure 

The  numerical  solution  of  the  unsteady  two-phase  equations  employs  an  implicit  algorithm  for  solving  the 
gas-phase  equations,  and  an  explicit  Runge-Kutta  procedure  for  the  liquid-phase  equations.  The  finite-difference 
forms  of  the  momentum  equations  are  obtained  using  an  implicit  QUICKEST  scheme  [18],  while  those  of  the 
species  and  energy  equations  are  obtained  using  an  hybrid  scheme  of  Spalding  [19].  A  finite  control  volume 
approach  with  a  staggered,  non-uniform  grid  system  is  utilized.  Body  force  term  due  to  gravitational  field  is  included 
in  the  axial  momentum  equation  for  gas-phase  and  the  droplet  motion  equation  for  liquid-phase.  An  iterative  ADI 
(Alternative  Direction  Implicit)  technique  is  used  for  solving  the  resulting  sets  of  algebraic  equations.  A  stable 
numerical  integration  procedure  is  achieved  by  coupling  the  species  and  energy  equations  through  the  source  terms 
(cf.  Table.  1).  At  every  time  step,  the  pressure  field  is  calculated  by  solving  the  pressure  Poisson  equations 
simultaneously  and  utilizing  the  LU  (Lower  and  Upper  diagonal)  matrix  decomposition  technique.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  pressure  Poisson  equations  consider  the  effect  of  mass  transfer  from  the  liquid  phase  to  the  gas  phase, 
represented  by  a  source  term  in  the  gas-phase  mass  continuity  equation. 

The  liquid-phase  equations  are  advanced  in  time  by  a  second-order  accurate  Runge-Kutta  method.  Since  the 
gas-phase  solution  employs  an  implicit  procedure,  the  temporal  step  size  used  for  integrating  the  liquid-phase 
equations  is  smaller  than  that  for  gas-phase  equations.  An  automatic  procedure  is  implemented  in  order  to  select  an 
optimum  liquid-phase  time  step.  The  procedure  involves  calculating  the  characteristic  thermal  response  time, 
velocity  response  time,  and  vaporization  time  for  each  droplet  group,  and  then  selecting  the  temporal  step  size  as  a 
fraction  (two-hundredth)  of  the  smallest  of  these  time  scales.  A  detailed  examination  of  the  various  time  scales, 
based  on  numerical  experiments,  revealed  that  the  temporal  step  size  is  determined  by  either  the  thermal  response 
time  or  the  velocity  response  time  of  a  given  droplet  group.  The  number  of  sub  cycles  for  advancing  the  liquid- 
phase  solution  for  each  gas-phase  cycle  typically  varies  from  two  to  ten,  depending  upon  the  droplet  size. 

The  procedure  to  advance  the  two-phase  solution  over  one  gas-phase  time  step  is  as  follows.  Using  the 
known  gas-phase  properties,  the  liquid-phase  equations  are  solved  over  a  specified  number  of  liquid-phase  subcycles. 
A  third-order  accurate  Lagrangian  polynomial  method  is  used  for  interpolating  the  gas-phase  properties  from  the  non- 
uniform  fixed  grid  to  the  droplet  characteristic  location.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  interpolation  scheme  for  the  gas- 
phase  velocities  u  and  v  is  based  on  their  respective  grid  cells  because  of  the  use  of  a  staggered  grid  in  gas-phase 
calculation.  The  droplet  properties  are  updated  after  every  liquid-phase  subcycle.  Also,  during  each  subcycle,  the 
liquid-phase  source  terms  appearing  in  the  gas-phase  equations  are  calculated  at  the  characteristic  location,  and  then 
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distributed  to  the  surrounding  gas-phase  grid  points.  These  source  terms  are  added  at  each  gas-phase  grid  points 
during  one  gas-phase  time  step  and  then  used  in  the  implicit  solution  of  the  gas-phase  equations. 

Results 

The  jet  diameter  of  the  vertically  mounted  evaporating  spray  considered  in  the  present  study  is  2.54  cm.  The 
jet  velocities  for  the  central  fuel  and  coannular  air  streams  are  1.0  and  0.2  m/s,  respectively.  Flat  velocity  profiles 
are  used  as  the  inflow  conditions.  Temperature  chosen  for  the  fuel  jet  is  1200  K  while  that  of  the  surrounding 
annulus  air  is  294  K.  Calculations  are  made  for  a  physical  domain  having  dimensions  of  15  and  40  cm  in  the  radial 
and  axial  direction,  respectively.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  physical  domain  used  in  the  calculations  is  much  larger 
than  the  domain  of  interest  (3  x  20  cm)  and  hence,  the  results  are  not  influenced  by  the  computational  boundaries. 

Results  reported  in  the  present  paper  are  obtained  using  a  grid  system  having  151  and  61  points  in  the  axial 
and  radial  directions,  respectively.  Calculations  are  advanced  in  time  utilizing  a  low  CFL  number  of  0.2.  In  an 
earlier  study  of  gas-phase  simulations  [14]  it  was  found  that  the  results  obtained  on  a  151  X  61  grid  system  and 
using  a  CFL  number  of  <  0.5  are  grid  independent  and  time  accurate. 

Calculations  are  initially  made  without  injecting  droplets  into  the  fuel  stream.  The  shear  layer  between  the 
1200  K-nitrogen  jet  and  the  cold  annulus  air  flow  became  unsteady  with  the  development  of  large-scale  vortices.  Iso¬ 
temperature  contours  of  this  heated  jet  are  shown  in  Fig.  2(a).  It  is  important  to  note  that  these  vortical  structures 
are  generated  without  using  any  external  forcing,  and  their  dynamics  is  found  to  be  highly  periodic.  The  numerical 
experiments  [14]  have  indicated  that  the  large-scale  toroidal  vortices  appear  as  a  result  of  the  buoyancy-induced 
instability  of  the  heated-jet  shear  layer.  In  other  words,  the  buoyant  acceleration  of  the  got  gasses  in  the  shear  layer 
is  primarily  responsible  for  this  instability. 

Numerical  experiments  are  conducted  by  injecting  different  groups  of  droplets  into  the  fuel  stream  to 
examine  the  changes  in  the  flow  structure  due  to  the  two-way  nonlinear,  two-phase  interactions.  The  injection 
process  consists  of  introducing  a  group  of  monodisperse  droplets  at  a  given  instant  of  time.  The  number  of  droplets 
in  each  group  depends  on  the  mass  loading  (mass  ratio  between  the  liquid  fuel  and  the  nitrogen  gas),  initial  droplet 
size,  and  injection  time  interval.  As  a  base  case  for  the  spray  calculations  reported  in  this  work,  a  monodisperse  n- 
heptane  spray  with  an  initial  diameter  of  200  |iim  and  mass  loading  of  1  is  considered.  The  droplets  are  injected 
continuously  into  the  jet  shear  layer  from  a  radial  location  of  1.25  cm.  A  time  difference  of  1.428  ms  is  used 
between  two  consecutive  injections  for  all  the  spray  calculations  reported  in  this  work.  This  time  interval  was 
determined  based  on  the  constraint  that  the  spatial  separation  between  two  successive  droplet  groups  is  large  enough 
for  neglecting  the  interaction  between  the  droplets.  This  yields  the  number  of  droplets  in  each  group  to  be  76. 
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The  instantaneous  iso-temperature  contours  for  the  base  spray  case  are  shown  in  Fig.  2(b).  All  the  droplet 
source  terms  (cf  Table  1)  are  incorporated  in  the  gas-phase  equations.  No  effort  is  made  in  matching  the  phases  of 
the  gaseous  and  spray  jets  of  Fig.  2.  It  is  apparent  from  this  figure  that  the  injection  of  200  p.m  droplets  into  the 
shear  layer  weakened  the  vortical  structures  and  decreased  the  spreading  of  the  heated  jet.  The  latter  is  as  expected  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  addition  of  fuel  spray  to  the  nitrogen  gas  increases  the  jet  momentum.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
reason  for  the  former  effect  (i.e.,  weakening  of  vortices)  is  not  clear.  However,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  non-linear 
coupling  of  two-phase  flow. 

The  dynamics  of  the  vortex  structures  is  examined  by  plotting  time  evolution  of  temperature  contours  in 
Fig.  3.  Temperature  data  along  the  radial  location  at  an  axial  location  of  10  cm  above  the  jet  exit  for  the  gaseous 
and  spray  cases  are  recorded  over  a  time  period  of  250  ms  and  shown  in  this  figure.  It  can  be  seen  from  Fig.  3(a)  that 
the  vortex  structures  in  the  case  of  gaseous  jet  are  highly  coherent  and  periodic.  The  frequency  of  oscillation  is  15.8 
Hz.  With  the  addition  of  fuel  spray  the  dynamics  of  jet  has  become  aperiodic  and  also  the  vortex  crossing  frequency 
has  increased  by  about  30  %  (from  15.8  to  20.5  Hz). 

Effect  of  Liquid  Mass  Loading 

The  structural  changes  noted  in  a  buoyancy  driven  heated  jet  with  the  addition  of  fuel  spray  are  resulting 
from  1)  liquid  mass  loading,  2)  droplet  evaporation,  and  3)  the  two-way  interaction  between  the  vortices  and  the 
droplets.  To  further  understand  the  impact  of  the  above  individual  parameters,  numerical  experiments  are  made  by 
changing  the  liquid  mass  loading,  evaporation  characteristics,  spray  injection  location  and  the  droplet  size. 

1.  Non-Evaporating  Spray 

The  instantaneous  iso-temperature  contours  for  five  different  mass  loading  values  (M  =  0,  0.125,  0.25,  0.5,  and 
1.0)  for  a  non-evaporating  spray  case  are  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Here,  the  mass  loading  M  is  defined  as  the  ratio  between 
the  mass  of  the  liquid  droplets  and  that  of  the  nitrogen  gas.  Liquid  mass  flow  rates  are  controlled  by  changing  the 
number  of  droplets  in  each  injected  group.  As  the  droplets  are  assumed  to  be  non-evaporating  ones  in  this  case,  only 
the  source  terms  in  the  momentum  equation  (cf  Table  1)  are  considered  in  gas-phase  equations.  In  other  words,  only 
the  momentums  are  exchanged  in  this  two-phase  flow  calculations.  The  single-phase  gaseous  flow  shown  in  Fig. 
2(a)  may  be  approximated  as  a  non-evaporating  spray  in  the  limiting  case  of  M  =  0  [Fig.  4(a)].  It  seems  that  the 
structural  characteristics  of  low  mass  loading  cases  like  M  =  0.125  and  0.25  are  similar  to  that  of  single-phase  flow 
even  though  the  vortex-crossing  frequencies  in  these  flows  are  somewhat  different. 

The  time  history  plots  of  the  dynamic  heated  jets  for  different  mass  loading  values  are  shown  in  Fig.  5. 
This  plot  clearly  shows  the  changes  in  the  sizes  of  the  vortex  structures  and  their  crossing  frequency  for  different 
cases.  It  may  be  observed  from  Fig.  5  that  as  the  mass  loading  ratio  is  increased,  the  crossing  frequency  of  vortex 
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structures  is  also  increasing.  At  higher  mass  loading  values  (M  =  0.5  and  1.0),  the  structural  characteristics  seem  to 
change  more  significantly. 


2.  Evaporating  Spray 

The  effect  of  mass  loading  in  an  evaporating  spray  is  depicted  by  plotting  the  instantaneous  temperature 
contours  for  several  mass  loading  values  (M  =  0.25,  0.5  and  1.0)  in  Figure  6.  The  gas-phase  governing  equations 
for  this  case  include  all  the  source/sink  terms  due  to  the  exchange  of  mass,  momentum  and  energy  due  to  droplets 
dynamics  and  vaporization.  Structure  of  the  heated  jet  seems  to  change  more  significantly  with  the  addition  of 
evaporating  spray  compared  to  that  of  a  non-evaporating  one. 

Figure  7  shows  the  time  evolution  of  temperature  contours  at  z  =  7.5  cm  for  the  three  cases  shown  in  Fig. 
6.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  structures  of  high  mass  loading  values  (M  =  0.5  &  1.0)  for  the  evaporating  (Fig. 
7)  and  non-evaporating  (Fig.  5)  cases.  The  development  of  vortical  structures  for  evaporating  spray  is  more  periodic 
than  that  observed  in  the  corresponding  non-evaporating  cases. 

Effect  of  Injection  Location 

The  effect  of  initial  droplet  distribution  on  the  structural  characteristics  and  dynamics  of  the  heated  spray  Jet 
is  studied  by  changing  the  injection  locations.  The  mass  loading  ratio  and  the  size  of  the  droplet  are  fixed  at  1.0  and 
200  mm,  respectively.  Evaporating  spray  jets  are  simulated  in  this  study.  The  instantaneous  temperature  contours 
for  three  cases  having  different  droplet  injection  locations  are  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  three  distributions  of  injection 
locations  used  are  as  follows;  1)  r^  =  1.25  cm,  2)  rj^  =  0.625  and  1.25  cm,  and  3)  r^  =  0.25,  0.50,  0.75,  1.00  and 
1.25  cm.  The  mass  loading  ratio  is  kept  constant  by  using  different  number  of  droplets  in  each  group  for  different 
cases.  It  is  shown  that  the  characteristics  of  core  region  near  nozzle  exit  are  quite  different  for  all  the  three  cases  due 
to  different  initial  droplet  injection  process.  The  use  more  injection  locations  apparently  led  to  a  dynamic  heated 
spray  jet  with  well-organized  vortical  structures  [Fig.  8(c)].  It  is  known  that  the  vaporization  of  liquid  droplet 
absorbs  thermal  energy  and  hence  reduces  the  local  temperature.  This  is  evident  in  Figs.  8(b)  and  8(c).  In  the  former 
figure  a  valley  in  the  temperature  contours  developed  in  the  downstream  region  of  the  inner  injection  location  (i.e., 
ri^  =  0.625  cm)  as  the  injected  droplet  vaporizes.  However,  in  the  latter  figure,  the  choice  of  more  injection  locations 
reduced  the  entire  jet  temperature  uniformly  leading  to  near  flat  contours  for  1000  and  1100  K  [Nos.  7  and  8  in  Fig. 
8(c)]. 


The  time  evolution  for  temperature  contours  at  an  axial  location  of  7.5  cm  for  the  three  cases  of  injection 
locations  are  plotted  in  Fig.  9.  It  clearly  shows  that  the  vortex  structures  are  well  organized  and  highly  periodic 
similar  to  that  of  a  single-phase  flow  [Fig.  2(a)]  when  the  number  of  injection  locations  is  large. 
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Effect  of  Droplet  Size 


The  instantaneous  temperature  contours  represented  in  Figs.  10(a),  10(b),  and  10(c)  show  the  structures  of 
three  different  n-heptane  evaporating  sprays  with  initial  droplet  diameters  (do)  of  50,  100,  and  200  |im,  respectively. 
A  constant  mass  loading  ratio  of  M  =  1.0  is  obtained  for  different  cases  by  increasing  the  number  of  droplets  in  each 
group  as  its  initial  size  is  decreased.  Droplets  in  all  the  three  cases  are  injected  in  the  shear  layer  (r^  =  1.25  cm). 
The  important  observation  made  from  these  calculations  is  that  the  initial  droplet  size  has  a  strong  influence  on  the 
structural  characteristics  of  the  evaporating  sprays.  Vortex  structures  of  the  50'iam  evaporating  spray  [Fig.  10(a)] 
seem  to  be  destroyed  in  the  downstream  of  z  =  10  cm. 

Reduction  of  temperature  due  to  vaporization  of  the  liquid  fuel  is  evident  in  these  calculations  made  with 
different  sizes  of  initial  droplet  sizes.  In  fact,  when  the  droplet  size  is  very  small  (  ~  50  |J.m)  the  temperature  of  the 
entire  fuel/N2  jet  downstream  of  z  =  100  cm  has  dropped  down  to  less  than  400  K  from  the  initial  temperature  of 
1200  K.  The  time  evolution  of  temperature  contours  for  the  three  evaporating  sprays  with  different  initial  droplet 
sizes  are  shown  in  Fig.  11.  The  structural  dynamics  is  very  different  for  all  the  three  cases.  Due  to  subsequent 
vortex  pairing  phenomena  between  the  axial  locations  z  =  2.5  and  5  cm  (not  shown  in  the  figures),  the  structures  of 
50-pm  case  became  large  and  their  crossing  frequency  has  decreased.  It  seems  that  the  two-way  nonlinear  interactions 
became  stronger  due  to  the  high  concentrated  fuel  vapor  in  a  jet  shear  layer  region  by  fast  vaporization  of  50-p.m 
evaporating  spray. 

Conclusions 


In  this  paper,  the  droplet/ vortex  interactions  on  the  dynamics  of  evaporating  spray  and  their  structural 
characteristics  are  studied  by  developing  a  detailed  multidimensional  numerical  algorithm.  An  implicit,  third-order 
accurate  QUICKEST  scheme  for  momentum  equations  and  hybrid  scheme  of  Spalding  for  species  and  energy 
equations  are  used  to  solve  the  unsteady  axisymmetric  gas-phase  equations.  The  Lagrangian  approach  is  employed  to 
study  the  droplet  dynamics  and  vaporization  history  in  an  evaporating  spray.  The  effect  of  dispersed  phase  is 
incorporated  through  the  source/sink  terms  in  the  gas-phase  governing  equations,  representing  the  exchange  of  mass, 
momentum,  and  energy  between  the  gas  and  liquid  phases. 

Snapshots  and  time  evolution  plots  of  temperature  contours  are  employed  to  analyze  the  structural 
characteristics  and  their  dynamics  of  the  non-evaporating  and  evaporating  spray  jet  flow.  The  presence  of  gravity 
introduces  the  buoyancy-induced  hydrodynamic  instability,  causing  the  large  vortical  structures  to  appear  without  any 
external  perturbation.  The  vortex  structures  cause  droplets  to  disperse  radially  outward,  and  this  in  turn  determines 
the  fuel  vapor  distribution  and  also  modifies  the  vortex  dynamics.  Thus,  the  dynamics  and  structural  characteristics 
of  the  evaporating  spray  are  strongly  influenced  by  these  interactions.  The  effects  of  initial  droplet  size,  injection 
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location,  and  liquid-to-gas  mass  loading  ratio  on  the  droplet/vortex  interaction  are  also  investigated  by  performing 
numerical  experiments. 


The  important  observations  made  from  this  study  are:  (1)  A  strong  two-way  nonlinear,  two-phase 
interactions  between  large  vortex  structures  and  droplets  are  found  in  non-evaporating  and  evaporating  spray.  (2)  The 
structural  characteristics  and  their  dynamics  for  both  non-evaporating  and  evaporating  spray  are  significantly  affected 
at  high  liquid-to-gas  mass  loading  ratios  (M  >  0.5).  (3)  The  vortex  structures  become  highly  coherent  and  periodic 
as  the  multiple  injection  locations  are  chosen  for  the  high  liquid-to-gas  mass  loading  case  (M  =  1.0).  (4)  The  initial 
droplet  size  has  a  strong  effect  on  the  structural  characteristics  and  their  dynamics.  Also,  the  subsequent  vortex 
pairing  phenomena  is  observed  for  the  50-|im  evaporating  spray. 
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Figure  1:  A  schematic  of  evaporating  spray  jet  at  Ig, 


Table  1:  Transport  coefficients  and  source  terms  appearing  in  governing  equations 
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Figure  2:  Instantaneous  iso-temperature  contours  for  the  heated 
N2  jet  (a)  without  fuel  spray  (b)  with  fuel  spray. 
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Figure  3:  Time  evolution  of  temperature  contours  at  axial 
location  of  10  cm  above  inlet  for  the  cases  of  for  Fig.  2. 
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Figure  4:  Instantaneous  iso-temperature  contours  for  a  non-evaporating  spray  jet  with  five  different 
mass  loading  values;  (a)  M  =  0  (b)  M  =  0.125  (c)  M  =  0.25  (d)  M  =  0.5  (e)  M  =  1.0. 
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Figure  5:  Time  evolution  of  temperature  contours  at  axial  location  of  10  cm  above  the  inlet  for  the 
cases  of  Fig.  4. 
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Abstract 

The  effect  of  fiber  stiffness,  matrix  toughness  and  fiber  orientation  on  the  open 
and  filled,  drilled  hole  tension  and  compression  performance  and  drilled  hole  bearing 
performance  of  continuous  fiber,  polymer  matrix  composites  was  investigated.  Failure 
characteristics  of  tested  specimens  were  studied  using  fractographic  techniques.  Fiber 
type  and  lay-up  were  found  to  have  the  biggest  effect  on  the  tensile  data  while  test  type 
(open  hole  versus  filled  hole)  had  little  effect  on  the  data.  Test  type  and  lay-up  were  the 
parameters  having  the  largest  effect  for  the  compressive  data.  Hole  size  most 
significantly  affected  the  bearing  data.  Results  of  an  extended  isotropic  analysis  showed 
that  the  stress  concentration  factor  for  materials  1  (AS-4/350 1 -6)  and  2  (IM- 
8/3501-6)  was  greater  for  stacking  sequences  3  ([60/0  2/-60]2]2s)  and  4  ([60/- 
60/02]2s)  than  for  stacking  sequences  1  ([45/90/-45/0]2s )  and  2  ([45/- 
45/0/90]2s)-  This  result  was  consistent  with  the  data  obtained  through  testing. 
Fractographic  examination  of  tested  specimens  showed  that  test  type,  stacking  sequence, 
fiber  type  or  matrix  type  had  little  effect  on  the  failure  characteristics  for  the  opeh  and 
filled  hole  tension  specimens  but  test  type,  matrix  type  and  stacking  sequence  had  some 
effect  on  failure  characteristics  of  the  open  and  filled  hole  compression  specimens.  All 
of  the  bearing  specimens  failed  in  a  bearing  type  mode.  For  both  materials  the  damage 
appeared  to  be  slightly  more  significant  for  the  0.125  inch  diameter  hole  bearing 
specimens  than  for  the  0.250  inch  diameter  hole  bearing  specimens.  The  failures 

appeared  to  be  independent  of  lay-up  or  fiber  type  but  somewhat  dependent  on  matrix 
type. 
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A  PARAMETRIC  STUDY  OF  THE  FACTORS  AFFECTING  THE  OPEN  AND  FILLED  HOLE 
PERFORMANCE  OF  FIBER  REINFORCED  COMPOSITE  MATERIALS 


Margaret  F.  Pinnell 


Introduction 

Although  considered  to  be  a  relatively  ne\w  class  of  materials,  continuous  fiber, 
polymer  matrix  composite  materials  are  finding  Increasing  applications  in  the  aerospace 
industry.  Although  composite  materials  are  being  widely  used  In  the  aerospace  Industry, 
they  are,  by  no  means,  trouble  free.  One  problem  associated  with  composite  materials 
arises  from  the  nearly  Inevitable  need  to  join  composite  parts  in  the  assembly  of  an 
aerospace  structure.  The  most  common  method  of  Joining  composite  parts  1s  through  the 
use  of  single-  or  multiple-bolted  mechanical  fasteners.  The  main  problem  with  the  use 
of  mechanical  fasteners  Is  that  they  require  that  a  hole  be  drilled  In  the  composite  part. 
Drilled  holes  significantly  disturb  the  Internal  structure  of  the  composite  since  the 
material  In  the  hole  region  Is  cut  out,  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  fibers.  This 
material  discontinuity  produces  areas  of  high  stress  concentrations  which  reduce  the 
load  carrying  capability  of  the  composite  structure  [  1  -5],  The  load  carrying  efficiency 
of  a  properly  designed  and  manufactured  bolted  composite  joint  has  been  reported  to  be 
as  low  as  70%  as  compared  with  20%  for  traditional  Isotropic  materials  [6],  Many 
parameters  are  believed  to  affect  the  overall  performance  of  a  bolted  composite  joint. 
Among  these  include  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  composite  constituent  materials, 
fiber  orientation  of  the  composite  laminate,  number  and  spacing  of  bolts,  end  distance, 
bolt  clearance  and  load  distribution  among  the  bolts  [3,7,8], 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  the  problems  associated  with  drilled  hole  bolted  composite 
joints  several  joining  alternatives  have  been  suggested  and/or  attempted.  Perhaps  the 
most  prevalent  of  these  alternatives  is  the  use  of  adhesively  bonded  joints.  Although  this 
alternative  Is  becoming  more  viable  with  Improvemehts  In  adhesives  technology,  several 
problems  arise  with  the  use  of  bonded  joints.  One  such  problem  is  that  only  relatively 
low  rates  of  load  transfer  can  be  attained  with  bonded  joints  due  to  the  low  shear 
strengths  of  the  adhesive  and  composite  laminate.  Other  problems  with  bonded  joints 
Include  the  existence  of  high  thermal  strains  In  the  bonded  region  due  to  the  relatively 
high  cure  temperatures  of  the  adhesives  and  the  ehvironmental  degradation  of  adhesive 
properties.  Additionally,  bonded  joints  prohibit  easy  disassembly  of  composite 
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structures,  thus  making  maintenance  and  repair  difficult  [2.9],  Another  proposed 
alternative  to  bolted  composite  joints  Is  the  use  of  a  multi-shim  joint  consisting  of  thin 
metal  shims  Interleaved  with  composite  layers.  This  method  Is  hot  attractive  since  the 
multi-shim  joint  Is  difficult  to  fabricate  and  therefore  cost  prohibitive  [9],  Molded 
hole  composites  Is  another  method  which  has  beeh  proposed  to  replace  drilled  holes  for 
use  In  bolted  composite  joints,  This  method  generates  bolt  holes  by  routing  the  fibers 
around  a  circular  mold  during  fabrication  of  the  composite  structures.  Although  molded 
hole  composites  have  been  shown  to  provide  significant  strength  Increases  as  compared 
to  drilled  hole  composites,  fabrication  of  molded  hole  structures  Is  tedious  and  time 
consuming  and  would  be  expensive  to  manufacture  Into  parts  for  aerospace  structures. 
Therefore,  fabrication  of  molded  hole  composites  must  be  simplified  or  automated  before 
this  concept  can  be  Incorporated  Into  the  aerospace  Industry  [5,4,10,1 1].  Modification 
of  hole  shape  to  minimize  stress  concentrations,  reinforcing  the  regloh  near  the  hole  and 
embedding  the  hole  In  a  soft  high  strain  material  are  some  other  alternatives  suggested 
for  reducing  the  problems  associated  with  drilled  hole  bolted  composite  joints  [  1 2-14], 
It  Is  apparent  that  none  of  the  aforementioned  alternatives  provide  sufficient 
solutions  to  the  problems  associated  with  drilled  hole  bolted  composite  joints.  Perhaps 
the  only  way  In  which  some  of  the  problems  can  be  resolved  Is  through  optimization  by 
design.  Before  optimum  designs  can  be  achieved,  engineers  regulre  information 
concerning  the  parameters  which  affect  composite  joint  performance.  Although  many 
studies  have  been  conducted  In  the  area  of  bearing,  open  hole  tensloh  and  compression 
performance  of  composite  materials,  none  of  these  studies  systematically  looked  at  the 
anticipated  Important  parameters  associated  with  bolted  composite  performance.  Little 
effort  has  been  exerted  to  correlate  material  parameters,  material  performance  and 
failure  characteristics.  Furthermore,  there  Is  little  reference  In  the  open  literature  to 
any  work  being  done  In  the  area  of  filled  hole  composite  performance.  It  Is  for  these 
reasons  that  a  systematic  and  parametric  study  needs  to  be  conducted  In  the  area  of 

bearing  and  open  and  filled  hole  tehslon  and  compression  performance  of  composite 
materials, 

The  overall  objective  of  this  research  is  to  experimentally  and  analytically 
determine  the  effect  of  fiber  stiffness,  matrix  toughness  and  fiber  orientation  on  the 
open  and  filled,  drilled  hole  tension  and  compression  performance  as  well  as  the  drilled 
hole  bearing  performance  of  continuous  fiber,  polymer  matrix  composites.  An  emphasis 
shall  be  placed  on  determining  the  effect  of  these  parameters  on  the  specimen  failure 
characteristics. 
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FxDerimental  Approach. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  fiber  stiffness  on  the  mechanical  properties 
and  failure  modes  two  graphite  fibers  having  significantly  different  elastic  modulus 
were  studied.  These  fibers  Include;: 


Fiber 

Tensile  Strength 

Tensile  Modulus 

[psil 

Ipsi] 

A5-4 

570  E  3 

36  E  6 

in-8 

790  E  3 

44  E  6 

The  AS-4  fiber  was  chosen  because  It  represents  a  baseline  composite  constituent  for 
which  a  large  database  and  much  experience  exists,  which  Is  commercially  available  In  a 
variety  of  matrices  and  Is  relatively  Inexpensive.  The  IM-8  fiber  was  chosen  because 
this  fiber  has  significantly  higher  stiffness  and  strength  than  the  A5-4  fiber. 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  matrix  material  provides  lateral  support  to  the  fibers 
when  a  composite  structure  Is  subjected  to  a  compressive  load.  In  general,  strong 
lateral  support  of  the  fibers  Is  provided  by  high  stiffness  matrix  materials.  In  this 
case,  the  compressive  failure  mode  Is  dominated  by  shearing  of  the  fibers.  Conversely, 
low  stiffness  matrix  materials  do  not  provide  strong  lateral  support  to  the  fibers  and  the 
resulting  compressive  failure  mode  Is  dominated  by  fiber  buckling  [15,  16].  The 
matrix  material  also  governs  the  notch  sensitivity  of  a  composite  [17-20].  The  notch 
sensitivity  of  composite  materials  Is  related  to  the  toughness  of  the  matrix  material 
where  brittle  matrix  materials  are  regarded  as  notch  sensitive  and  ductile  matrix 
materials  as  notch  Insensitive  [21].  Since  thermoplastic  and  thermoset  matrix 
materials  have  significantly  different  toughness  and  mechanical  properties,  both  matrix 
materials  were  used  In  this  investigation.  This  difference  in  matrix  properties  provided 
information  concerning  the  effect  of  matrix  toughness  on  the  open  and  filled  hole 
compression  and  tension  and  bearing  performance  of  composite  materials  and  the 
respective  failure  characteristics.  The  3501-6  and  the  APC-2  materials  were  chosen 
for  this  project  because  they  represent  baseline  epoxy  and  thermoplastic  matrices, 
respectively.  These  materials  are  well  studied,  relatively  inexpensive,  commercially 
available,  have  large  data  bases  and  can  be  successfully  processed  with  relative  ease. 
The  3501-6  epoxy  matrix  material  has  a  tensile  modulus  of  643  ksl  and  Is  considered 
to  be  somewhat  brittle  in  nature.  The  APC-2  matrix  material  has  a  tensile  modulus  of 
520  ksl  and  is  considered  to  be  more  ductile  than  the  epoxy  material. 

Stiffness  discontinuities  between  plies  result  in  the  generation  of  interlaminar 
stresses  near  free  edge  regions  during  in-plane  loading  of  composite  laminates. 
Interlaminar  stresses  have  a  notable  effect  on  the  damage  Initiation  and  growth 
mechanisms  In  composite  laminates.  Hence,  the  strength  of  the  laminate  may  be 
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significantly  reduced  by  the  occurrence  of  premature  delamination  and  matrix  cracking 
resulting  from  interlaminar  stresses  [22,23,24,25-28].  This  situation  is  further 
complicated  in  areas  of  material  discontinuities,  such  as  a  notch  or  bolt  hole.  The  nature 
and  magnitude  of  Interlaminar  stresses  Is  largely  determined  by  the  laminates  stacking 
sequence  and  fiber  orientation  [22].  In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  stacking 
sequence  and  interlaminar  stresses  on  the  properties  and  failure  modes  of  composite 
materials  a  variety  of  lay-ups  and  stacking  sequences  were  examined.  The  resulting 
material/lay-up  systems  examined  are  shown  below: 

Thermoset  Mat,  La.y-UPS:  Thermoplastic  Mat  Lav-un 

(1)  AS-4/350I-6  (I)  [45/90/-45/012S  (3)  AS-4/APC-2  (1**)  (-45/0/45/90]2s 

(2)  IM-8/3501-6  (2)  [45/-45/0/90]2s  (4)  1M-8/APC-2  (2»)  [-45-45/90/0]2s 

(3)  [6O/O2/-6OI2S  (4)  t60/-60/02l2s 

(4)  (60/-60/0212S 

Specimens  were  labeled  using  the  following  codes:  X-Y-TEST-^  where  X  represents  the 
materials  as  labeled  above  ( I  -4);  Y  represents  the  lay-up  as  labeled  above  ( I  ^.2^  and 
4);  TEST  represents  the  type  of  test  and  "  corresponds  to  the  specimen  number  for  that 
particular  test  group. 

All  panels  were  fabricated  then  processed  in  an  autoclave  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  curing/processing  cycles.  Prior  to  machining,  all  processed  panels 
were  subjected  to  a  series  of  quality  control  and  physical  property  tests.  These  tests 
Included  ultrasonic  inspection,  cross-sectional  photomicrographs,  fiber  and  void  content 
and  density  and  specific  gravity  measurements.  Panels  were  then  machined  using  a 
water  cooled  diamond  impregnated  saw  and  the  holes  were  drilled  in  the  open  and  filled 
hole  specimens.  Open  and  filled  hole  specimens  were  subjected  to  a  second  ultrasonic 
inspection  to  check  for  possible  material  damage  resulting  from  the  drilling  process. 

Mechanical  testing  of  the  materials  included  laminate  property  tests,  unnotched, 
open  and  filled  hole  tension  tests,  unnotched,  open  and  filled  hole  compression  tests  and 
bearing  tests.  Laminate  property  tests  including  longitudinal  and  transverse  tension  and 
in-plane  shear  tests  were  conducted  to  provide  basic  laminate  property  data  for  the  four 
materials  being  studied.  Specimen  configurations  were  standard  for  these  tests. 
Specimen  configurations  for  the  open  and  filled  hole  compression  and  tension  tests  are 
shown  in  figure  1 .  Tabless  specimens  were  used  to  avoid  problems  with  specimen  tabs 
including  tab  failure  and  variability  in  the  data  generated  resulting  from  tab  material, 
tab  geometry  and  adhesive  selection  [29].  Global  buckling  of  the  compression  specimens 
was  prevented  by  using  an  edge  stabilized  compression  fixture  described  in  [29], 
Titanium,  0,249  diameter  bolts  with  accompanying  washers  and  nuts  were  used  In  the 
testing  of  the  filled  hole  tension  and  compression  tests.  The  bolts  were  Installed  as 
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Note: 


1.  All  dimensions  in  inches: 

2.  Longitudinal  edge  to  be  parallelto 
0  degree  fiber  'within  2.0  degrees  ; 

3.  Hole  must  be  free  of  backface  damage, 
delaminations  or  other  damage; 

4.  Machined  surfaces  to  be  lightl-jr  sanded. 


Figure  I.  Open  and  filled  hole  tension  and  compression  specimen 

configuration. 

crotruding  head  fasteners  and  tightened  to  a  torgue  of  30  in-lbs  using  a  torgue  wrench.  A 
Tiinimum  of  three  specimens  per  setup  were  tested  to  failure.  Bearing  tests  were 
conducted  for  two  bearing  hole  diameters,  (a)  0. 1  25  inch  and  (b)  0  250  inch.  An  E/D 
(end  distance/diameter)  ratio  of  four  and  W/D  (width/diameter)  ratio  of  six  was 
maintained  throughout  the  bearing  tests.  With  exception  of  specimen  dimensions, 
bearing  tests  were  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  5ACMA  Recommended  method  [30]. 
A  post  failure  analysis  was  conducted  on  representative  tension  and  compression 
specimens.  Representative  tested  open  and  filled  hole  tension  and  compression  test 
specimens  were  photographed  macroscopically  to  provide  some  information  concerning 
the  overall  failure  mode  of  these  specimens.  These  specimens  were  subseguently  cross- 
sectioned  and  the  cross-sections  examined  under  a  microscope.  A  preliminary  statistical 
analysis  was  done  using  the  difference  of  means  technique  as  described  in  references 
[31]  and  [32].  The  extended  isotropic  analysis  described  in  reference  [33]  was  applied 
to  the  open  hole  tensile  data  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  various  parameters  on  the 
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materials  ability  to  dissipate  the  stress  concentration  [33-35],  An  analysis  using  data 
obtained  from  [36]  was  conducted  for  the  graphite/epoxy  open  hole  tension  and 
compression  specimens.  Predicted  failures  were  compared  with  the  information 
obtained  from  the  fractographic  analysis. 

Results: 

Results  of  the  laminate  property  tests,  tension,  and  compression  tests  and 
bearing  tests  are  shown  in  Tables  1,2  and  3,  respectively.  Results  of  the  tension  and 
compression  tests  and  bearing  tests  are  shown  graphically  in  figures  2  and  3, 
respectively. 

Table  1.  Laminate  Property  Data 

^L  ET  Glt  sl  ST  SLT  olt 

[MSI]  [MSI]  [KSI]  [KSIl  [KSI]  [KSI] 

’^■8  1.4  701  237  8.31  11.7  .31 

24.'  1.5  790  268  6.59  12.8  .32 

'8.2  1.6  905  294  10.62  27.5  .32 

23.3  L2  901  316  14.02  27.5  .32 

Results  of  the  preliminary  statistical  analysis  using  the  difference  of  means  technique 
are  shown  in  Table  4 

Table  4.  Results  of  the  Difference  of  Means  Technique 


Main  Effect 

Tension 

[%\ 

Compression 

\%\ 

Bearing 

[«] 

Test 

0.26 

39.20 

14.33 

Fiber 

35.62 

4.  J  / 

0.56 

Matrix 

2.23 

4.55 

9.97 

Lay-up 

42.65 

17.19 

0.60 

Stacking  Seq. 

0.20 

3.11 

2.04 

In  this  analysis  large  values  correspond  to  parameters  which  have  a  significant  effect  on 
the  failure  strength.  As  Indicated  in  the  above  table,  lay-up  and  fiber  type  have  the 
largest  effect  on  the  tensile  strength.  Test  type  (i.e.  open  versus  closed  hole)  and 
stacking  sequence  appear  to  have  very  little  effect  on  the  resulting  tensile  data. 
Conversely,  test  type  appears  to  be  the  factor  which  most  significantly  influences  the 
outcome  of  the  compressive  data.  Lay-up  also  appears  to  have  a  significant  affect  on  the 
compressive  data.  Stacking  sequence  appears  to  have  a  greater  affect  on  the  compressive 
data  than  on  the  tensile  data,  but  this  affect  does  not  appear  to  be  a  dominating  parameter. 
Test  type  (0.250  versus  0.125  inch  diameter  hole  size)  and  matrix  type  have  the 
largest  effect  on  the  bearing  results,  however  these  effects  are  relatively  small. 
Stacking  sequence  appears  to  be  an  insignificant  parameter  in  the  bearing  data. 


Material 

A5-4/3501-6 

IM-8/3501-6 

AS-4/APC-2 

AS-4/APC-2 
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Table  2.  Unnotched,  Open  and  Filled  Hole  Tension  and  Compression 

Results 


TENSIOM 


Matprlsl 

PallMra 

Straaa 

__  IP«M 

Straaa 

Std.  Oav. 

[p«‘l 

Lanq, 

Strain 

Trana. 

Strain 

[In/lnl 

Initial 

ModuHia 
Ipall  __ 

Avaraya  Vf 

t%l 

Opan  Hola 
ON/OO 

Flllad  Hola 

<jN/co 

Narmallzad 

Strangth 

{p«ll 

1 1 

9&47S 

6737 

1.38E-02 

4.14E-03 

7  60E«08 

62.42 

0.622 

0.630 

95618 

ta 

S8412 

2491 

1.32E-02 

4.49E-03 

7.20E^06 

59.22 

0.618 

D.638 

89576 

1  j 

128503 

3204 

1.22E-02 

3.74E-03 

1.0tE^^07 

61.88 

0.671 

0.649 

124839 

14 

131137 

9542 

1.29E-02 

3.53E-03 

1.00E^07 

60.27 

0  693 

0.673 

130550 

21 

114726 

6721 

t.25E-02 

4.05E-03 

9.47E4^08 

60.84 

0.695 

0.717 

113142 

22 

121364 

2938 

1.22E-02 

4.06E-03 

9.8SE*06 

61.68 

0.651 

0.683 

118088 

23 

171702 

994  1 

1.16E-02 

3  62E-03 

1.40E*07 

60.81 

0.737 

0.749 

189415 

24 

187317 

14130 

1.22E-02 

3.73E-03 

1.37E»07 

61.00 

0.709 

0.688 

184248 

31  * 

112879 

8571 

1  57E02 

4.93EC3 

7.22E+0e 

59.03 

0.540 

0.566 

114734 

32* 

107239 

10960 

1.49E-02 

4.73E-03 

7.S6E«08 

59.92 

0.585 

0.630 

107382 

34 

156052 

16793 

1.02E-02 

6.15E-03 

1.03E*07 

59.77 

0.590 

0.583 

156653 

41  • 

148108 

11002 

1.51E-02 

5.42E-03 

9.37E*06 

58.68 

0.545 

0.814 

158783 

44* 

104925 

4323 

1.29E-02 

2.51E-03 

7.84E^06 

56.11 

0.717 

0.781 

112199 

OPEN  HOLE  TENSION 

Fallura 
Malarial  Straaa 

fpall 

Strata 

Std.  Oav. 
fpall 

Long. 

Strain 

(In/lnl 

Trana. 

Strain 

(In/lnl 

Initial 

Moduiua 

Avaraga  Vf 

Nermallzad 

SIrangth 

naiD  HOLS  TENSION 
Fallura 
Malarial  Straaa 

_ l££!J _ 

Strata 

Std.  Oav. 
[pall 

Long. 

Strain 

[In/lnl 

ill 

a»  =. 

initial 

Moduiua 

(pall 

Avaraga  Vf 

[%} 

Narmallzar 

SIrangth 

fpatl 

1  1 

61847 

3339 

4.91E-03 

1.52E-03 

1.17E>07 

62.42 

59449 

1 1 

62625 

4288 

5.66E-03 

1.51E03 

9.48E*06 

62.42 

60197 

1  2 

54463 

5068 

4.73E-03 

1.58E-03 

1.04E^07 

59.22 

55180 

12 

56398 

1834 

5.27E>03 

1.40E-03 

9.41E«06 

59.22 

57141 

1  3 

86253 

6861 

5.03E-03 

t.89E-03 

1.60E*07 

61.86 

83660 

13 

^83438 

6966 

5.04E>03 

1  64E-03 

1.42Er07 

61  86 

80929 

14 

90816 

3102 

S.59E-03 

1.42E-03 

1.4gE«07 

60.27 

90409 

14 

88217 

2750 

5.76E>03 

1.43E-03 

1.40E«07 

60.27 

87822 

21 

79709 

9300 

5.14E-03 

1.71E*03 

1.41E^07 

60.84 

76808 

21 

82217 

3327 

5.70E-03 

1.60E>03 

t.22E^07 

60.84 

81082 

22 

78991 

7538 

S.44E>03 

1.44E-03 

1.37E*07 

61.68 

76830 

22 

82858 

2742 

5.55E-03 

1.6SE.03 

1.28E*07 

61.68 

80599 

23 

126496 

11878 

4.80E-03 

1.23E-03 

2.15E^07 

60.61 

124811 

23 

128681 

4504 

5.24E-03 

t.35E*03 

2.11E*07 

60.81 

126987 

24 

132884 

6592 

4.98E-03 

2.4SE-03 

2.21  E*07 

61.00 

130706 

24 

124827 

5932 

5.06E-03 

2.05E-03 

1.82E*07 

61.00 

122781 

3f 

60925 

8218 

5.14E-03 

1.55E-03 

t.1lE+07 

59.03 

81926 

31* 

63896 

2982 

5.01E-03 

1.80E-03 

9.06E«06 

59.03 

64946 

32* 

62784 

2070 

4.46E-03 

1.51E-03 

1.14E^07 

59.92 

62868 

67592 

4895 

6.49E>03 

1.70E-03 

8.35E«08 

59.92 

67682 

34 

92125 

3770 

5.03E-03 

1.86E-03 

t.63E*07 

59.77 

92480 

34 

90938 

1577 

5.40E-03 

1.77E-03 

1.28E«07 

59.77 

91286 

4  1  * 

90673 

4336 

5.28E-03 

1.61E-03 

1.42E^07 

56.68 

85398 

41  * 

90088 

4469 

6.32E03 

1.88E-03 

1.88E«07 

56.68 

96318 

44* 

75249 

2387 

6.26E-03 

1.07E-03 

1.19E*07 

56.11 

80466 

44* 

79861 

2507 

7.07E-03 

1.02E-03 

1.13E+07 

56.11 

85308 

COMPRESSION 


Matarlal 

Fallura 

Straaa 

Ipall 

Avaraga  Vf 

Opan  Hola 

aN/oo 

Flllad  Hola 
oN/oo 

Narmallzad 

Strangth 

[p*M 

1  1 

83401 

62.42 

0.692 

1.272 

80168 

12 

94566 

59.22 

0.584 

1.035 

95614 

13 

97101 

61.66 

0.844 

1.051 

94181 

1  4 

113718 

60.27 

0.726 

0.034 

1  13207 

21 

92208 

60.84 

0.631 

1.024 

00033 

22 

96714 

61.68 

0.580 

0.944 

94080 

23 

92409 

60.81 

0.868 

1.144 

91267 

24 

111278 

61.00 

0.638 

0.039 

109454 

31  * 

86895 

50.03 

0.599 

1.104 

88323 

32* 

02954 

59.92 

0.613 

1.105 

93078 

34 

84488 

59.77 

0.850 

1.276 

84811 

41  * 

84101 

58.88 

0.610 

1.113 

89027 

44* 

60084 

56.11 

0.811 

1.126 

73873 

OPCN  HOLE  COMPRESSION 


Matarlal 

Fallura 

Straaa 

{p*ll 

Strata 
Std.  Oav. 

[pall 

Long. 

Strain 

(In/Inf 

Trana. 

Strain 

(In/lnl 

Initial 

Maduiut 

tp.l| 

Avaraga  Vt 

___  N  _ 

Narmallzad 

Strangth 

(pall 

1 1 

57872 

5f28 

4.84E-03 

1.37E-03 

1.10Ev07 

82.42 

55438 

12 

55218 

1842 

4.00E-03 

1.05E«03 

1.12E«07 

50.22 

55945 

13 

81933 

3552 

S.03E-03 

1.07E-03 

1.83E*07 

81.88 

70480 

14 

82561 

6111 

S.40E-03 

2.23E-03 

1.83E«^7 

80.27 

82101 

21 

58155 

1495 

4.16E-03 

1.08E*03 

1.39E«07 

80.84 

57352 

22 

56018 

5773 

3.4SE>03 

7.80E.-04 

1.42E^7 

81. 6S 

55388 

23 

80087 

8513 

3.e8E-03 

2.22E'03 

2.03£<r07 

60.81 

70000 

24 

70720 

10531 

2.78E-03 

8.4SE-03 

2.13Er4}7 

61.00 

80570 

31* 

52077 

3803 

4.27E-03 

t.47E*03 

1.17Ev07 

50.03 

52033 

32* 

57002 

1715 

4.05E-03 

1.20E-03 

1.13Cv07 

50.92 

57078 

34 

72588 

8080 

4.33E-03 

1.38E-03 

1.80E<rS7 

59.77 

72847 

41* 

51342 

4338 

3.82EH)3 

1.01E-03 

1.*7€»07 

58.68 

54340 

44* 

58002 

2387 

4.48E*03 

3.00E^4 

1.11E«07 

58.11 

50885 

RLLEO  HOLE  COMPRESSION 


Matarlal 

Fallura 

Straaa 

[pall 

Straaa 
Std.  Oav. 

fpall 

Long. 

Strain 

[In/lnl 

Trana. 

Strain 

[In/lnl 

Initial 

Madulua 

ipall 

Avaraga  Vf 

I%1 

Narmallzad 

Strangth 

[pall 

1 1 

108121 

9527 

0.30E-03 

3.42E-03 

0.36Ev08 

82.42 

102007 

12 

97802 

5412 

9.87E-03 

3.78E-03 

0.76E«08 

59.22 

90171 

13 

102022 

7282 

7.82E>03 

3.75E>03 

1.39Ev07 

81.88 

08054 

14 

106170 

5230 

7.64E-03 

3.38E-03 

1.32Ev07 

60.27 

105604 

21 

04308 

7815 

8.20E<03 

2.13E-03 

1.21Ev07 

80.84 

93005 

22 

91250 

4831 

7.67E-03 

1.70E-03 

1.32E«07 

61.88 

88773 

23 

105825 

4288 

5.81  E'03 

2.22E03 

1.90€«07 

80.81 

104415 

24 

104445 

5408 

0.26E-03 

1.83E-03 

1.70EvO7 

81.00 

102733 

3f 

05943 

3180 

9.15E<03 

2.01E-03 

6.90E«08 

50.03 

97520 

32* 

102808 

7258 

0.30E>03 

3.92E-03 

9.40Ev08 

59.92 

102833 

34 

107770 

8787 

7.65E-03 

2.42E-03 

1.19Ev07 

50.77 

108185 

4f 

93577 

5288 

7.80E-03 

2.85E-03 

1.23E*07 

58.88 

00058 

44* 

77703 

3388 

0.08E-03 

1.22E-03 

2.01Ev07 

58.11 

83188 
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Bearing  Strength  Bearing  Strength 

[psi]  [psi] 


Table  3.  Bearing  Data 


Maurial 

Baaring  a 

Straaa 

(P*t! 

Normallzad 
Baaring  a 

[pall 

11 

66490 

63912 

12 

70570 

71499 

13 

68720 

66654 

14 

71450 

71130 

21 

^69930 

68964 

22 

68860 

66984 

23 

67600 

66700 

31  • 

74880 

76110 

32* 

73920 

74019 

34 

72500 

72779 

41  • 

67980 

71962 

Baaring  b 

Straaa 

Normallzad 
Baaring  b 

_ 

Avaraga  Vf 

(%1 

58700 

594  73 

62.42 

59.22 

56350 

56098 

61.86 

60.27 

61700 

60848 

60.84 

61260 

59591 

61.68 

60720 

59911 

60.81 

70640 

71801 

59.03 

73220 

73318 

59.92 

68710 

68974 

59.77 

69450 

73518 

56.68 

■  Bearing, a 

■  Bearing, b 


1-1  1-2  1-3  1-4  2-1  2-2  2-3  2-4 

Material/Layup 


3-1*  3-2*  3-4  4-1* 

Materiat/Layup 

Figure  3,  Bearing  data. 
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Results  from  the  extended  isotropic  analysis  are  shown  in  figure  4,  From  this 
figure  it  can  be  seer  that  for  all  materials  the  tensile  stress  at  the  hole  edge  is  greater 
for  stacKing  seouences  3  and  4.  tnan  for  stacking  sepuences  1  and  2.  The  magnitude  of  the 
stress  concentration  facto-  appears  to  be  fiber  Independent.  This  result  is  consistent 
with  tne  statistical  analysis  but  contradicts  Information  provided  in  the  literature  which 


suggests  that  higher  modulus  fibers  result  In  lower  stress  concentration  factors  [37], 
Similarly,  examination  of  the  data  provided  in  Table  2  shows  slightly  better  open  hole 
performiance  for  the  higher  rniodulus  IM-8  fiber  material  systems.  As  expected,  the 
analysis  suggests  that  the  thermoplastic  matrix  materials  provide  slightly  better 
notched  strength  performance  This  Information  Is  consistent  with  results  presented  In 
the  literature  which  suggests  that  tough  matrix  materials  are  less  notch  sensitive  than 
brittle  matrix  materials  [37]  Tensile  data  provided  in  Table  2  supports  this  result 
also  In  all  cases  it  appears  as  though  the  remote  stress  Is  regained  at  about  one  half  Inch 
from  the  center  of  the  hole  (.375  In  from  hole  edge). 


0.2  0.3  0.4  O.S  0.6  0.7 

Distance  from  Center 


•  2-2  -‘♦-*2-4 


0-2  0.3  0.4  0.5  0.«  0.7  0.6 

Distance  from  Center 


Figure  4.  Normalized  tensile  stress  In  vicinity  of  the  hole. 
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Data  generated  from  a  spline  approximation  of  a  three-dlmenslonal  stress 
analysis  In  a  laminated  composite  with  a  hole  as  described  In  reference  [36]  was  used  to 
estimate  the  stress  at  which  delamlnatlon  would  Initiate  for  lay-ups  1  through  4  of 
material  1.  This  data  was  compared  with  the  Information  obtained  through  the 
fractographic  analysis.  Results  of  this  analysis  are  shown  In  Table  5.  Based  on  the 
continuity  of  the  delamlnatlon  through  the  center  damage  region  and  the  information 
provided  In  Table  5  it  is  possible  that  delamlnatlon  Is  an  initial  failure  mode  for  lay-ups 
3  and  4.  Using  similar  rational,  It  is  doubtful  that  delamlnatioh  Is  the  initial  failure 
mode  for  the  remaining  lay-ups.  It  should  be  noted  that  once  Initial  delamlnatlon  occurs 
then  the  distribution  and  magnitude  of  the  interlaminar  stresses  changes.  This  may 
explain  the  lack  of  correlation  between  noted  delaminations  and  the  corresponding  data  at 
high  values  of  calculated  delamlnatlon  stress.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  fractographic 
cross-sections  were  taken  at  the  90  degree  location  while  this  analysis  predicts 
maximum  interlaminar  stress  at  varying  locations. 

Macroscopic  examination  of  tested  open  and  filled  hole  tension  and  compression 
specimens  indicated  that  failures  were  fairly  consistent  within  a  given  specimen  group. 
With  the  exception  of  the  unnotched  compression  specimens,  the  majority  of  the 
specimens  failed  within  the  gage  area.  For  the  notched  specimens  these  failures 
generally  took  place  at  the  hole.  For  the  tension  specimens  the  presence  of  the 
bolt/washer  appeared  to  have  little  effect  on  the  macroscopic  failure  mode.  For  the 
compression  specimens,  however  the  presence  of  the  bolt/washer  appeared  to  suppress 
damage  to  a  region  outside  of  the  bolt/washer  area.  This  is  consistent  with  the  data 
provided  in  Tables  2  and  4  where  it  was  found  that  the  presence  of  the  washer  has  little 
effect  on  the  tensile  data  but  a  rather  large  effect  on  the  compressive  data.  Microscopic 
examination  of  specimen  cross-sections  support  this  result  in  that  there  was  little 
difference  noted  for  the  tensile  case  and  a  large  difference  in  failure  modes  for  the 
compressive  case.  Both  the  open  and  filled  hole  tehsile  specimen  failed  by  a  tensile 
failure  mode  occurring  at  the  hole  center.  In  the  filled  hole  compression  (FHC)  case  the 
delaminations  generally  appear  to  be  suppressed  to  a  region  outside  of  the  washer  area. 
The  dominant  failure  mode  appears  to  be  a  buckling  or  kink  band  formation  occurring  at 
the  washer  edge.  If  damage  occurs  at  hole  center  for  these  specimens  it  is  dominated  by  a 
shear  type  mode.  Conversely,  for  the  open  hole  compression  (OHO  case  failure  is 
characterized  by  a  shear/compressive  mode  at  the  hole. 

Comparing  the  failure  mode  for  the  different  stacking  sequences  and  lay-ups  it 
was  found  that  for  both  the  OHT  and  FHT  case  the  overall  failures  are  quite  similar.  For 
materials  1  and  2,  the  amount  of  delamlnatlon  appears  to  be  most  significant  for  stacking 
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sequence  3  and  least  significant  for  stacking  sequence  !.  Face  ply  delaminatlon  was  found 
to  occur  for  all  cases.  Failures  of  the  OHC  specimen  appear  to  be  somewhat  stacking 
sequence  and  lay-up  dependent.  For  materials  1  and  2.  the  overall  failure  mode  is 
dominated  by  shear  and  compression  accompanied  by  delaminatlon.  The  extent  and 
location  of  these  delaminatlons  appears  to  be  depended  upon  the  stacking  sequence  for  that 
material.  For  example,  for  material  1 .  delaminations  appear  to  be  more  significant  for 
stacking  sequence  2  than  for  stacking  sequence  I .  For  stacking  sequences  3  and  4  of  that 

same  material,  delaminatlons  are  comparable  In  extent.  Both  stacking  sequences  contain 

Table  5.  Calculation  of  Critical  Applied  Stress  In  Relation  to 

Interlaminar  Failure 


Open  Hole  Tension 


Material:  1 


Value 


Layup;  1 

6/0 


o33/oO 


0/-45  >45/90 


Location  (dagraMj 


0.18 


90/45 


45/0 


0.111 


intar.  Pail  Straia  fksii 


106.45 

45.16 


0.32 


0.26 


0/«45  >45/90  9Q/4S 


108.391 


69.661 


103.74 


74.86i 


26.30; 


32.33 


Material:  1 


Value 


J.ayup:_2_ 
_ 90/90 


o33/o0 


90/0 


Location  <daqraaa) 


0.28 


0/«45  -45/45 


87.08 


0.281 


0.05i 


0.09 


87.08 


Intar.  Fait  Straaa  fkall _ 29.31  29.31 


Material:  1 


-Op»".Hoi«J[ension_ 
_ Value 


J.ayup:  3 


a33/oO 


•60/-60  -60/0 


109.52! 


51.47 


175.951 


91.46 


0/0 


0.28 


0/60 


o.io; 


0.07 


0.24: 


61.941 


0.301 


106.45: 


79.90!  118.71 


77.42!  101.42 


34.20 


28.07 


45/90 


90/0 


0.22’ 


0/-45  -45/45 


0.37 


109.91! 


0.07 


_ 0.01 

86.69  103.72  129.65 


38.10'  22.41.  127.05  764. 63i 


Location  (dagraac ) 
Intar.  Fail  Straaa  fkail 


0.19 


123.87  109.16 


o.io: 


0.34 


60/-60  »60/0 


84.77- 


30.20 


43.65 


64.65 


0.28 


0/0 


0.34 


0/60 


0.08 


Material:  1 


Value 


Layup:  4 


o33/oO 


Midsurf 


0/0 


81.00! 


57.29 


24.76 


0/-60 


Location  (daqraaal 


0.15 


•60/60 


29.55 


116.13 


0.09 


48.39 


24.761  110.29: 


80.13 


88.87 


0.141 


60/0 


83.46 


0.26. 


0/0 


83.461 


0.28 


111.29i 


59.27 


-Intar.  Fall  Straaa  [kai]  53.94  60.29|  32.04i  29.28 


Open  Hole  ComprmKn^Qf^ 


Material:  i 


Value 


Layup;  1 


0/0 


0/-45 


•45/90 


90/45 


0.28' 


0/-60  «60/60 


0.081 


0.22' 


65.321 


0.191 


85.26; 


110.081 


30.14!  102.49: 


122.18 


37,96 


42.70 


Location  (daqraaa) 


0.161 


120.00 


0.05! 


0.02 


Intar.  Fall  Straaa  fhall 


69.68 


29.86 


53.09 


Material:  1 
_ Value 


Layup;  2 


90/90 


90/0 


170.32:  143.23 


159.20!  340.91 


0.32i 


0.29 


114.19- 


25.971 


68.90: 


0.02 


28.44 


10.45 


477.04 


_Q/»45  -45/45  I  45/90 


Location  (daqraaal 
Intar.  Fall  Straaa  fkall 


171.49 

59.02: 


0.19) 


0.231 


0.001 


69.29: 


0.261 


44.30 


90.97 


0.18 


0.22 


0.1 


Material;  1 


Value 


Layup;  3 


-60/-6  0 


•60/0 

0.12 


36.581  31.57 


0/0 


0/60 


0.00 


65.81 


45.16 


87.10 


37.77 


50.06 


27.10 


Location  (dagraaal 

Intar.  Fall  StraaT^fkall  314.77  67.19 


48.39 


Material; 


Value 


Layup;  4 


Mldsurf 


0/0 
0.181 


0.131 


0.21 


8.521  115.74 


62.581 


39.80 


0/-60 


-60/60 


0.24. 


0.16; 


63.87! 


0/60 

0.09 


34.741 


44.52  113.03 


50.92 


89.09 


i 


Location  (dagraasl 


36.771 


0.18t 


12.77 


__Lntaf.  Fall  Straaa  fhall  47.30  45.30 


65.031 


0.501 


0.201 


46.61  i 


10.451 


0.261 


38.711 


0.03 


20.90; 


83.61 
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a  significant  amount  of  delamination.  Continuity  of  these  delaminations  through  major 
failure  regions  and  the  fact  that  the  aforementioned  change  In  direction  of  failure 
generally  corresponds  with  a  major  delamination  may  Indicate  that  delamination  Is  an 
initial  failure  mode.  As  mentioned  previously,  for  FHC  the  predomlnaht  failure  mode 
appears  to  be  ply  buckling  at  the  washer  edge.  For  materials  1  and  2  and  stacking 
sequences  1  through  4  It  appears  as  If  the  specimen  delaminated  near  the  midply, 
resulting  in  two  sublaminates.  One  of  these  sublaminates  appears  to  fall  In  the 
aforemehtloned  ply  buckling  mode.  This  failure  characterized  by  multiple  Intra  and 
translamlnar  fractures  and  displacement  of  plies.  The  remaining  sublaminate  consists 
of  plies  which  are  displaced  away  from  the  midply  and  appear  to  fall  by  shear.  In  all 
cases  delamination  appears  to  be  somewhat  suppressed  to  a  region  outside  of  the  washer 
area.  Also  in  all  cases  there  appears  to  be  some  mihor  damage  at  the  hole  center. 

By  comparing  the  failure  characteristics  for  materials  1  and  2  for  a  given  lay¬ 
up,  information  concerning  the  effect  of  the  fiber  type  on  the  failure  mode  was  obtained. 
For  the  OHT  and  FHT  case  failures  were  found  to  be  very  similar  for  the  two  materials. 
Both  materials  failed  by  tensile  failures  occurring  at  the  hole  center.  For  the  FHT  case 
specimens  of  material  1  appear  to  contain  slightly  more  Intralamaninar  cracking  than 
for  material  2.  Additionally,  slightly  more  face  ply  delamination  was  noted  for  material 
2  than  for  material  1.  Failures  of  the  OHC  specimens  for  materials  1  and  2  were  found 
to  be  somewhat  similar,  consisting  of  a  shear  dominated  center  damage  region  occurring 
at  the  hole  center.  Material  2  has  significantly  more  face  ply  delamination  than  material 
1 .  Based  on  the  observed  continuity  through  the  shear  dominated  center  damage  region 
it  Is  likely  that  the  OHC  specimens  for  material  2  delaminated  before  falling  In  shear. 
The  OHC  specimens  of  material  1 ,  however  most  likely  delaminated  subsequent  to  the 
center  damage  shear  failure.  Longitudinal  cross-sections  of  FHC  specimens  for 
materials  1  and  2  show  areas  of  shear  failure  which  terminate  at  a  large  delamination 
occurring  at  the  midply  Interface.  The  continuity  of  the  delamination  reveals  that  it  Is 
possible  that  delamination  occurred  as  a  first  failure  mode  for  specimens  1-1 -FHC,  2- 
1-FHC  and  2-3-FHC.  Nothing  can  be  Inferred  from  the  Information  available  for  the 
I  -3-FHC  case. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  matrix  material  on  the  failure  mode, 
fractographlc  data  obtained  from  specimens  of  materials  1  and  3  were  compared.  For  the 
OHT  and  FHT  case  no  major  difference  was  noted  in  the  failure  modes  for  the  two 
materials.  OHT  and  FHT  specimens  of  both  materials  failed  in  the  tensile  failure  mode 
described  previously.  Specimens  of  both  material  exhibited  comparable  amounts  of 
delamination  and  Intralaminar  (through  the  thickness)  damage,  figure  5. 
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Figure  5,  Comparison  of  OHT  failures  for  different  matrix  materials. 


For  the  OHC  case  specimens  of  both  materials  appear  to  be  dominated  by  a  compressive 
and  shear  failure  of  the  plies.  However,  for  material  1  it  appears  as  though  the  plies 
just  pressed  together  after  shear  failure  whereas  for  material  3  it  appears  as  if  the 
plies  bent  back  after  failure.  Based  on  nature  of  delaminations  it  is  possible  that 
specimens  of  material  3  delaminated  prior  to  shear  failure  of  the  plies.  However,  it  is 
postulated  that  had  this  been  the  case,  the  delaminated  plies  would  have  immediately 
kinked  and  no  kinking  of  fibers  was  observed.  It  is  possible  that  delamlnatlon  proceeded 
Shear  failure  for  specimens  of  material  1  also.  Matrix  material  appears  to  have  a 
significant  effect  on  the  failure  mode  of  FHC  specimens  since  the  failures  were  found  to 
be  very  different  from  each  other  for  materials  1  and  3.  FHC  specimens  of  material  I 
have  a  failure  characterized  by  a  definite  kink  band  consisting  of  multiple  plies  (1 2 
plies).  Specimens  of  material  3,  however  consist  of  individually  and  multiple  kinked 

plies.  Delamination  appears  to  surround  areas  of  kinked  piles  for  this  material,  figure 
6. 

All  of  the  bearing  specimens  failed  in  a  bearing  type  mode.  Figure  7.  For  both 
materials  the  damage  appeared  to  be  slightly  more  significant  for  the  0.125  inch 
diameter  hole  specimens  than  for  the  0.250  inch  diameter  hole  specimens.  The  failures 
appeared  to  be  independent  of  lay-up  or  fiber  type  but  somewhat  dependent  on  matrix 
type.  For  the  thermoset  matrix  specimens,  the  failure  was  characterized  by  limited 
local  yielding  with  de.lamlnation  propagating  from  the  hole  edge.  For  the  thermoplastic 
matrix  specimens  a  significant  amount  of  local  yielding  was  found  to  occur  in  the 

immediate  vicinity  of  the  hole.  Very  limited  to  no  delamination  was  observed  for  these 
'  specimens. 
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Figure  6, 


The  effect  of  matrix  material  on  the  failure  of  FHC  specimens. 


\-\ 
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Figure  7,  Failure  of  thermoplastic  and  thermoset  matrix  bearing 

specimens. 


fonrlusions: 


The  open  and  filled,  drilled  hole  tension  and  compression  performance  and  drilled 
hole  bearing  performance  was  evaluated  for  four  materials  of  various  lay-ups  and 
stacking  sequences.  The  data  generated  from  this  testing  provided  information 
concerning  the  effect  of  test  technique  (open  hole  versus  filled  hole),  fiber  stiffness, 
matrix  toughness  and  fiber  orientation  on  failure  characteristics  and  failure  strengths. 
Through  this  testing  it  was  found  that  fiber  type  and  lay-up  have  the  biggest  effect  on  the 
tensile  data  while  test  type  (open  hole  versus  filled  hole)  had  little  effect  on  the  data. 
Conversely,  test  technique  was  the  parameter  having  the  largest  effect  for  the 
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compressive  data.  Lay-up  also  significantly  affected  the  compressive  data.  Hole  size 
most  significantly  affected  the  bearing  data.  Results  of  an  extended  Isotropic  analysis 
showed  that  the  stress  concentration  factor  for  materials  1  (AS-4/3501 -6)  and  2 
(IM-8/3501-6)  was  greater  for  stacking  sequences  3  ([60/0  2/-60]2]2s)  and  4 
([60/-60/02]2s)  than  for  stacking  sequences  1  ([45/90/-45/0]2s)  and  2  ([45/- 
45/0/90]2s)-  This  result  was  consistent  with  the  data  obtained  through  testing. 
Fractographic  examination  of  tested  specimens  showed  that  test  type,  stacking  sequence, 
fiber  type  or  matrix  type  had  little  effect  on  the  failure  characteristics  for  the  open  and 
filled  hole  tension  specimens. 

All  tensile  specimens  failed  by  tension  through  the  hole.  The  predominant  failure 
mode  for  the  open  hole  compression  specimens  was  shear  or  compression  occurring  at 
the  hole  center.  The  extent  and  location  of  delamlnatlon  occurring  In  these  specimens 
appears  to  be  stacking  sequence  dependent.  Fiber  type  appears  to  control  the  extent  of 
face  ply  delamlnatlon  for  the  thermoset  (3501-6)  matrix  specimens.  This  may  Indicate 
a  difference  In  fiber  matrix  Interface  or  a  higher  energy  failure  for  the  IM-8  fibers.  As 
expected,  the  thermoplastic  matrix  open  hole  compression  specimens  fall  In  a  much 
more  ductile  manner  whereas  the  thermoset  matrix  specimens  fall  In  a  more  brittle 
manner.  Delamlnatlon  and  damage  In  the  filled  hole  compression  specimens  appeared  to 
be  suppressed  by  the  presence  of  the  bolt  and  washer.  This  may  account  for  the  dramatic 
Improvement  In  strength  over  the  open  hole  compression  case.  Failure  of  the  filled  hole 
compression  specimens  Is  dominated  by  a  center  damage  region  consisting  of  sheared 
plies  and  a  region  of  dramatic  ply  buckling  occurring  at  the  washer  edge.  Stacking 
sequence  and  fiber  type  does  not  appear  to  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  failure 
characteristics  for  the  filled  hole  case.  However,  matrix  material  does  seem  to  have  a 
large  effect  on  the  failure  mode.  The  thermoset  matrix  material  falls  by  the  formation  of 
a  definite  kink  band  consisting  of  multiple  plies  whereas  the  thermoplastic  matrix 
material  falls  by  Individually  kinked  plies.  All  of  the  bearing  specimens  failed  In  a 
bearing  type  mode.  Figure  7.  For  both  materials  the  damage  appeared  to  be  slightly 
more  significant  for  the  0.125  inch  diameter  hole  specimens  than  for  the  0.250  Inch 
diameter  hole  specimens.  The  failures  appeared  to  be  independent  of  lay-up  or  fiber 
type  but  somewhat  dependent  on  matrix  type. 
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Abstract 


A  project  was  done  to  study  the  performance  of  a  two-stage 
GaAsFET  variable  gain  amplifier.  We  performed  tests  on  several 
samples  of  this  device,  and  each  sample  was  tested  in  128  different 
states  of  variable  gain.  We  made  S-parameter  measurements  over  the 
frequency  range  of  4.0  -  9.0  GHz  for  each  of  the  128  states  and 
compared  these  measurements  against  published  performance 
specifications  for  the  device.  We  went  to  great  lengths  to  perfect 
the  grounding  scheme  of  our  experimental  setup  so  that  we  could 
achieve  results  that  accorded  with  the  published  specifications. 
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S- PARAMETER  MEASUREMENTS  ON  A 
GaAsFET  VARIABLE-GAIN  AMPLIFIER 
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and 

Rafael  A.  Pappaterra 


DESCRIPTION  OF  DEVICE  TESTED 

The  device  that  we  tested  is  designated  as  a  C-Band  Dual  VGA. 
The  amplifier  has  a  total  of  fifteen  leads  to  which  DC  bias  must  be 
supplied:  there  is  one  pin  for  VDD,  one  pin  for  gate  bias,  one  pin 
for  ground,  and  twelve  gain-control  pins. 

Of  the  twelve  gain-control  pins,  there  are  six  pins  for  each 
of  the  two,  (cascaded)  stages.  The  gain  is  controlled  by  supplying 
a  binary  number  in  the  range  of  0  to  63  to  the  six  gain-control 
pins  of  each  stage.  For  any  of  the  control  pins,  ground  potential 
represents  binary  zero  and  -5  volts  represents  binary  1. 

We  designate  the  gain  state  of  a  given  stage  with  an  integer 
in  the  range  of  0-63  {0=maximum  gain,  63=minimum  gain) .  The  gain 
state  is  recognized  as  the  value  of  the  binary  number  that  is 
applied  to  the  six  control  pins  of  that  stage,  following  the 
conventions  elaborated  above  (e.g.,  state  '0'  means  that  all  six 
pins  are  held  at  ground;  state  '63'  means  that  all  six  pins  are 
held  at  -5  volts.) 

The  VGA  in  the  form  in  which  we  tested  it  was  housed  in  an 
open  package  and  had  wirebond  connections  for  all  fifteen  pins 
requiring  DC  voltage.  The  chip  did  not,  however,  have  wirebonds 
for  input  and  output  signal  power;  we  thus  used  Cascade  MICROPROBES 
to  probe  the  input  and  output  ports.  The  lack  of  wirebonding  on  AC 
signal  leads  means  that  our  measured  S-parameters  correspond  to 
those  of  the  unpackaged  chip. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  SETUP. 

Figure  1  (p.  25-6)  details  our  experimental  setup.  A  pair  of 
Cascade  MICROPROBES  was  used  to  probe  the  input  and  output  ports  of 
the  amplifier.  These  probes  are  connected  via  50 -ohm  coaxial 
cables  to  the  ports  of  our  HP  8720A  network  analyzer.  The  network 
analyzer  is  connected  via  a  GPIB  bus  to  a  286-PC  (not  shown)  on 
which  we  ran  ANACAT  3 . 0  to  extract  our  data. 

In  this  setup,  special  note  should  be  taken  of  our  power 
supply  and  ground  connections.  The  salient  features  of  this  setup 
are  as  follows: 

•  Each  power  supply  has  its  own  path  to  a  "ground  mecca",  thus 
preventing  IR  drops  on  ground  wires  from  finding  their  way  to 
undesired  parts  of  the  circuit. 

•  The  VDD  and  ground  wires  are  shielding  so  as  to  prevent 
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radiation  due  to  possible  AC  signal  currents  on  these  wires. 

•  An  outer  conductor  shield  is  never  used  to  supply  ground  to 
the  VGA.  This  point  deserves  special  discussion.  The 
leftmost  supply  shown  in  fig.  1  can  be  called  upon  to  supply 
not  only  -5  vdc  but  also  0  vdc  to  the  control  pins  of  the  VGA, 
as  determined  by  switch  position.  The  ground  side  of  the 
supply  is  therefore  connected  to  an  "inner  shield"  which  is 
itself  shielded  by  an  "outer  shield" .  The  outer  shield 
protects  the  inner  shield  from  induced  noise  and  allows  us  to 
use  the  inner  shield  as  a  reliable  0  vdc  that  can  be  connected 
(via  the  switch  assembly)  to  appropriate  pins  of  the  VGA, 
without  fear  of  AC  pickup's  getting  coupled  into  the  VGA. 

The  microorobe  ground  wire  shown  in  fig.  1  should  be 
recognized  as  a  redundant  ground  path  and  was  not  included  in  our 
initial  setup.  We  introduced  it  later  since  we  observed  that  its 
inclusion  resulted  in  improved  performance  (see  below) . 


DESCRIPTION  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  PROCEDURE 

The  six  gain-control  pins  per  stage  allow  each  stage  to  be 
operated  in  64  (=2®)  states  of  variable  gain.  This  two-stage 
device  can  therefore  be  operated  in  a  total  of  4096  (=64^)  distinct 
states . 

In  order  to  simplify  our  experimental  task,  we  performed 
measurements  in  only  128  of  the  4096  possible  gain  states.  In  our 
experiment,  we  left  one  of  the  two  stages  in  its  maximum  gain  state 
(state  '0'),  while  we  varied  the  gain  state  of  the  other  stage 
through  each  of  its  64  values.  While  one  stage  was  left  in  state 
'O',  we  placed  the  other  stage  in  each  of  64  possible  gain  states 
and  made  measurements  in  every  such  state.  All  told,  we  made  128 
series  of  S-parameter  measurements  for  each  device  tested. 

Our  experimental  procedure  was  as  follows .  First  we  connected 
our  switch  cable  assembly  to  the  six  control  pins  of  stage  #1  and 
left  the  control  pins  of  stage  #2  in  an  open-circuit  condition;  we 
then  performed  S-parameter  measurements  for  the  64  states  of  stage 
#1.  Having  made  S-parameter  measurements  for  all  64  gain  states  of 
stage  #1,  we  proceeded  to  make  measurements  on  stage  #2  in  a 
similar  manner:  We  disconnected  the  switch  cable  assembly  from  the 
control  pins  of  stage  #1  and  re-connected  it  to  the  control  pins  of 
stage  #2,  leaving  stage  #l's  pins  open-circuited;  we  then  made 
measurements  in  all  64  gain  states  of  stage  #2 . 


OBSERVED  VGA  PERFORMANCE  AND  DISCUSSION  OF  RESULTS 

The  VGA  is  advertised  to  provide  an  input  and  output  impedance 
match  over  the  range  of  5.0  to  6.0  GHz,  and  we  were  able  to  observe 
this  match  without  any  difficulty.  The  Smith  chart  in  figure  2 
(p.  25-8)  shows  Sll  for  a  typical  sample  of  the  VGA.  This  chart 
indicates  an  input  SWR  of  2.0:1  or  better  over  the  frequency  range 
of  interest.  The  Smith  chart  in  figure  3  (p.  25-9)  is  a  typical 
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contouir  for  S22  and  indicatss  an  output  SWR  of  2.2:1  or  bsttar  ovsr 
the  same  range  of  frequencies. 

The  VGA  is  advertised  to  provide  an  S21  of  at  least  13.5  dB 
over  the  range  5.0  to  6.0  GHz  when  both  stages  are  in  gain  state  0. 
In  the  early  stages  of  our  experimentation,  we  were  not  able  to 
achieve  this  figure,  and  we  routinely  measured  S21  that  was  as  much 
as  10  dB  below  the  expected  minimum  of  13.5  dB.  Our  continual 
problems  of  "low  gain"  are  believed  to  be  due  to  AC  pickup,  which 
causes  modulation  of  the  test  signal  and  results  in  intermodulation 
products  that  lie  within  the  passband  of  the  HP  8720A.  The 
microprobe  ground  wire  shown  on  in  figure  1  and  mentioned  above  was 
the  end  result  of  a  large  amount  of  experimentation  with  different 
grounding  schemes.  The  inclusion  of  this  wire  in  our  test  setup  is 
found  experimentally  to  result  in  values  of  S21  that  reside  within 
specified  limits.  The  discovery  of  the  microprobe  ground  wire's 
ability  to* improve  the  VGA's  performance  was  the  most  significant 
achievement  in  our  experimental  work .  The  data  that  are  presented 
below  were  all  taken  with  the  microprobe  ground  included  as  shown. 


PRESENTATION  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  DATA 

The  following  pages  provide  detailed  experimental  data  for 
four  of  the  VGA's  that  we  tested.  The  data  are  presented  as 
follows : 


Chip  no. 

serial  no. 

s -parameter 
data  for 
maximum 
gain  state 

gain 
control 
data,  stage 
#1 

gain 
control 
data,  stage 
#2 

9 

Bl-21 

p.  25-10 

p.  25-11 

p.  25-12 

10 

D6-8 

p.  25-13 

p.  25-14 

p.  25-15 

11 

D6-4 

p.  25-16 

p.  25-17 

p.  25-18 

13 

D8-16 

p.  25-19 

p.  25-20 

p.  25-21 
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magnitude  o(  S21  at  5.5  GHz 


Chip  9  (B 1  -2 1 )  "first  stage  gain  control 
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Chip  9  (B 1  -2 1 )  —  second  stage  gain  control 
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magnitude  of  S21  at  5.5  GHz 
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magnttude  of  S21  at  5.5  GHz 


Chip  10  (D6-8)  —  second  stage  gain  controi 
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Chip  11  (D6-4) 
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magnitude  of  S21  at  5.5  GHz 


Chip  1 1  (D6-4)  -  first  stage  gain  control 
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magnitude  of  S21  at  5.5  GHz 


Chip  1 1  (D6-4)  —  second  stage  gain  control 
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S-parameters  in  roaxiroum  gain  state 
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magnitude  of  S21  at  5.5  GHz 


Chip  13  (D8-16)  —  first  stage  gain  control 
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MODIFICATIONS  TO  THE 
THINKER  DISCOVERY  SYSTEM 


David  A.  Ress 
Graduate  Student 

Department  of  Industrial  Engineering 
Tennessee  Technological  University 


Abstract 

A  discovery  system  is  a  computer  program  which  utilizes  a  little 
knowledge  and  vast  amounts  of  data  to  discover  rules  and  relationships 
which  exist  in  the  data.  The  discovery  system  Thinker  is  comprised  of 
algorithms,  graphical  displays,  control  procedures,  and  a  knowledge 
base.  The  work  this  summer  focused  on  improving  the  capabilities  of  the 
discovery  system  Thinker  by  modifying  a  regression  algorithm,  the 
consulting  session,  and  redesigning  the  knowledge  base  -  giving  the 
discovery  system  greater  flexibility. 
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MODIFICATIONS  TO  THE 
DISCOVERY  SYSTEM  THINKER 


David  A.  Ress 


Introduction 

Discovery  is  the  art  of  obtaining  knowledge  through  observation, 
search,  study,  or  chance.  In  1928  Alexander  Fleming  noticed  a  green 
mold  in  a  petri  dish  which  prevented  various  bacteria  from  growing. 

This  green  mold  is  known  today  as  penicillin,  an  important 
pharmaceutical  drug  for  fighting  infections. 

The  computer  has  been  hailed  as  a  great  advancement  in  technology, 
and  in  the  past  ten  years  the  personal  computer  has  come  of  age.  The 
computer  of  twenty  years  ago  occupied  an  entire  classroom,  but  today 
computers  are  as  small  as  books  and  have  improved  many  orders  of 
magnitude  in  the  areas  of  memory,  disk  storage,  and  computational  speed. 
Likewise,  computer  hardware  and  software  applications  (such  as  Windows) 
have  developed  and  improved  by  making  the  interface  simple  to  increase 
its  user  friendliness,  but  even  with  these  advancements  man  is  still 
largely  responsible  for  the  synthesis  of  data. 

Recently,  a  new  class  of  computer  programs  has  emerged  -  discovery 
systems.  Discovery  systems  are  a  branch  of  the  artificial  intelligence 
field  that  endeavor  to  model  human  concept  formation  and  pattern 
recognition  in  computers.  A  discovery  system  utilizes  a  limited  amount 
of  knowledge  and  vast  amounts  of  data  in  its  attempts  to  discover  the 
relationships  and  meanings  contained  within  the  data,  leading  to  the 
discovery  of  new  knowledge.  The  input  to  the  discovery  process  is 
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typically  data  and  general  knowledge  (relationships)  about  the  domain  of 
the  data,  but  this  varies  from  system  to  system.  The  discovery  process 
itself  also  varies  from  system  to  system,  but  it  generally  contains  a 
knowledge  base  which  drives  and  directs  the  discovery  process .  The 
output  is  interpolated  knowledge  about  the  inputs  which  can  be 
represented  as  graphs,  frames,  rules,  or  simple  cause  and  effect 
relationships.  Furthermore,  depending  upon  the  system  design,  the  new 
knowledge  may  be  added  to  the  knowledge  base  to  enhance  the  domain  of 
knowledge . 

The  discovery  process  has  been  described  as  a  means  of  solving 
problems  (Langley,  1987)  .  Mathematics  is  a  common  means  of  solving 
problems  and  hence  assists  in  the  extraction  of  knowledge  from  data. 

One  method  from  mathematics  which  is  considered  to  be  a  discovery  tool 
is  regression  analysis,  and  it  has  been  successfully  implemented  as  part 
of  a  discovery  process (Blum,  1982). 

Another  means  of  discovery  which  has  recently  become  popular  is 
that  of  defining  rules  which  describe  a  set  of  data.  The  rules  are 
implemented  in  the  form  of  logical  “ IF . . .THEN. . . “  statements  where  the 
premise  clause  represents  facts  about  the  data  and  the  conclusion  clause 
asserts  a  fact  given  that  the  premise  facts  are  true.  Various  methods 
have  been  developed  to  help  derive  logical  rule  statements  such  as  the 
ID3  algorithm  (Quinlan,  1986)  and  ICLN,  Inductive  Concept  Learning 
Network  (Pao,  1991) . 
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The  Thinker  Discovery  System 


Thinker  was  developed  on  the  Macintosh  platform  using  the 
HyperCard  2.2  application.  A  HyperCard  file  is  referred  to  as  a  stack; 
hence,  Thinker  is  a  HyperCard  stack.  The  language  used  in  writing  the 
algorithms  is  known  as  HyperTalk,  a  scripting  language.  A  scripting 
language  is  a  program  language  that  is  very  English-oriented  and  uses  a 
message  hierarchy.  Another  characteristic  of  a  scripting  language  is 
that  unlike  most  higher  level  programming  languages  such  a  BASIC,  C,  or 
FORTRAN,  HyperTalk  uses  many  short  procedures  instead  of  a  few  long 
procedures  of  code . 

Developed  in  early  1994,  the  Thinker  discovery  system  includes 
algorithms,  graphical  displays,  control  procedures,  and  a  knowledge 
base.  The  heart  of  Thinker's  discovery  capability  lies  within  the 
rummaging  algorithm  which  is  a  self-directed  control  procedure  for 
analyzing  data  sets  and  extracting  knowledge  from  the  data  sets.  The 
knowledge  is  extracted  in  the  forms  of  mathematical  models  and  logical 
"IF... THEN"  statements.  The  knowledge  is  then  stored  in  the  knowledge 
base  which  originally  had  two  areas:  the  primary  knowledge  base  and  the 
temporary  knowledge  base. 

The  discovery  system  performed  better  than  anticipated,  but  as 
with  all  new  discovery  systems,  a  few  components  needed  to  be  either 
modified  or  created.  The  first  area  which  started  to  show  problems  was 
the  knowledge  base.  After  running  only  two  experiments,  it  was  quite 
obvious  that  the  knowledge  base  needed  to  be  enlarged  and  partitioned. 
The  next  requiring  modifications  was  the  regression  algorithm.  This 
algorithm  was  initially  designed  to  perform  linear  regression;  however, 
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it  became  clear  that  the  algorithm  needed  to  be  able  to  handle  nonlinear 
data  and  interactions  between  the  variables.  Finally,  the  consulting 
procedures  for  accessing  the  knowledge  base  needed  to  be  upgraded. 
Specifically,  if  the  consulting  session  produces  an  answer,  then  it 
needs  the  capability  to  explain  where  the  answers  came  from. 

The  Knowledge  Base 

A  knowledge  base  is  an  area  which  stores  information  beneficial  to 
a  specific  task.  The  initial  domain  of  Thinker  is  in  families  of 
semiconductor  compounds .  After  a  few  experiments  it  became  apparent 
that  the  knowledge  base  needed  to  be  partitioned  further  than  initially 
designed.  The  basic  problem  in  the  initial  design  revolved  around  the 
problem  that  a  set  of  rules  and  mathematical  models  developed  with  one 
family  of  data  would  not  predict  the  values  of  another  family  of 
compounds  very  well.  Hence  the  knowledge  base  was  segmented  into 
“areas,"  or  pages,  of  knowledge  where  each  area  contained  rules  and 
mathematical  models  specific  to  one  family  of  compounds.  However,  there 
is  also  an  area  referred  to  as  "mixed"  since  it  contains  knowledge  from 
multiple  families  of  compounds. 

Each  page  of  the  knowledge  base  is  further  divided  into  clusters. 
Each  cluster  contains  either  rules  or  mathematical  models  for  one 
particular  attribute  of  a  compound.  For  example,  the  cluster  name 
"cPara  rOOO"  indicates  that  this  cluster  contains  rules  (denoted  by  the 
r)  for  the  attribute  "cPara"  (a  lattice  parameter),  and  it  is  the  first 
cluster  (number  000)  for  this  attribute's  rules.  Likewise,  the  cluster 
name  "gap_energy  m002"  represents  the  third  cluster  of  mathematical 
models  for  the  attribute  " gap_energy . " 
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The  structure  of  a  knowledge  base  is  also  dependent  on  the  way  the 
knowledge  is  to  be  represented.  Thinker  represents  knowledge  by  two 
means:  (1)  mathematical  relationships,  and  (2)  logical  "IF... THEN" 

statements  (i.e.,  rules).  Examples  of  a  mathematical  relationship  and  a 
logical  "IF. . .THEN"  statements  contained  in  clusters  are  shown  below. 

In  both  cases,  an  "IF"  statement  checks  to  be  sure  that  the  rule  can 
fire  or  the  mathematical  relationship  can  be  evaluated.  The  resulting 
answer,  or  answers  for  the  case  of  rules,  are  stored  in  a  variable (s) 
which  are  returned  to  the  calling  procedure.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  any  rule  which  fires  stores  its  output  in  the  last  line  of  the 
return  variable (s) .  This  step  is  necessary  since  more  that  one  rule  can 
fire,  and  hence,  more  than  one  response  can  be  returned  from  a  group. 


if  bPara  is  a  number  then 

put  0.0  +  1.0  *  bPara  into  (the  niomber  of  lines  of  myAnswers+1) 
of  myAnswers 
add  1  to  numFiredMath 

put  "m,  "  Sc  numFiredMath  &  ","  before  the  first  char  of  line 
(the  number  of  lines  of  rulesFired+1)  of  rulesFired 
put  "aPara  =  0.0  +  1.0  *  bPara"  after  rulesFired 
end  if 


Figure  1  Mathematical  Model  Implementation  in  HyperTalk 


if  bPara  >  5.815  and  bPara  <  5 . 977666666667  then 

put  5.815  into  line  (the  number  of  lines  of  loValues+1)  of  loValues 
put  5.977666666667  into  line  (the  number  of  lines  of  hiValues+1) 
of  hiValues 

add  1  to  numFiredRules 

put  "r,  "  Sc  numFiredRules  Sc  into  line  (the  number  of  lines  of 

rulesFired+1)  of  rulesFired 

put  "if  bPara  >  5.815  and  bPara  <  5.977666666667  then  "  after 
rulesFired 
end  if 


Figure  2  Rule  Implementation  in  HyperTalk 
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The  knowledge  base  was  further  modified  to  support  the  new 
consulting  session.  Feedback  from  users  of  the  system  explained  that  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  know  which  rules  or  mathematical  models  were 
fired  to  give  the  answers  returned  from  the  knowledge  base.  This 
required  adding  the  following  lines  to  each  occurrence  of  a  mathematical 
model  or  rule  in  each  cluster  contained  in  the  knowledge  base: 

add  1  to  numFiredRules 

put  "r,  “  Sc  numFiredRules  Sc  into  line  (the  number  of  lines 

of  rulesFired+1)  of  rulesFired 

put  "if  bPara  >  5.815  and  bPara  <  5.977666666667  then  "  after 
rulesFired 

Figure  3  HyperTalk  Code  Additions 

Essentially  as  each  cluster  is  parsed  in  a  consulting  session  and  a  rule 
fires,  the  rule  is  niombered  and  copied  into  a  global  variable  for  later 
de-ref erencing  in  the  consulting  session. 

3!ke — Regress  _ Algorithm 

It  is  often  desirable  to  be  able  to  predict  the  value  of  an 
unknown  attribute  from  other  known  attributes.  A  logical  method  of 
predicting  the  unknown  attribute  is  through  a  mathematical  model.  The 
discovery  of  these  models  is  a  difficult  task  since  the  question  of 
which  attributes  should  be  in  the  model  is  often  asked.  Previously 
implemented  in  the  Thinker  discovery  system  is  a  stepwise  regression 
algorithm.  Stepwise  regression  is  a  multiple  regression  procedure  for 
finding  the  best"  variables  to  include  in  a  model  where  the  variables 
are  selected  based  on  the  amount  of  variation  the  variable  explains.  If 
the  variable  is  determined  to  be  significant  enough  to  enter  the  model 
by  the  f-test,  then  the  variable  is  included  in  the  model. 
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The  stepwise  regression  algorithm  is  an  enhancement  to  the  forward 
selection  and  backward  elimination  methods  in  that  every  time  a  variable 
is  entered  into  the  model,  the  algorithm  removes  any  redundant  variables 
from  the  model.  The  removal  of  a  variable  from  a  model  indicates  that 
two  of  the  independent  variables  are  closely  related.  The  stepwise 
regression  is  a  two-step  procedure  with  the  second  step  being  repeated 
until  the  addition  of  more  variables  does  not  significantly  increase  the 
capability  of  the  model  to  explain  the  variation  in  the  data. 

In  this  discussion,  it  is  assumed  that  there  are  four  independent 
variables,  xi,  X2,  X3 ,  and  X4 .  In  the  first  step,  a  simple  linear 
regression  model  is  fitted  for  each  of  the  independent  variables.  The 
sums  of  squares  for  each  model  are  then  compared,  and  the  variable  which 
gives  the  largest  sum  of  squares  is  the  variable  selected  to  enter  the 
model  first.  An  F-test  is  used  to  determine  if  the  variable  is 
significant  enough  to  enter  the  model.  The  computed  f  is  the  ratio  of 
the  sum  of  squares,  SSR(Bi),  divided  by  the  mean  square  error,  ,  where 

i=l 


and  if 


fa[^V^2)<fccmp 


then  the  variable  is  entered  into  the  model;  otherwise,  the  algorithm 
stops  with  no  variables  in  the  model . 


Proceeding  with  the  assumption  that  the  variable  xi  entered  the 
model  in  the  first  step,  three  regression  equations  are  fitted  with  xi 
in  each  combination  (i.e.,  xi  &  X2/  xi  &  X3,  and  xi  &  X4)  for  the  second 
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step.  The  incremental  change  in  sum  of  squares  regression  given  that  xi 
is  already  in  the  model  is  calculated  for  each  of  the  three  models.  The 
incremental  change  in  sum  of  squares  regression  for  the  model  of  xi  and 
X2  is 


SSR{PM)  =  SSR{P„P,)-SSR{I3,). 

If  the  model  containing  variable  X4  has  the  greatest  change  in  Siam  of 
squares  regression,  and  if 


s 

is  true,  where  is  the  mean  square  error  for  the  regression  model 
involving  xi  and  X4,  then  variable  X4  is  added  to  the  model.  The 
variable  xi  is  submitted  to  an  F-test  in  the  presence  of  X4  to  see  if  xi 
will  remain  in  the  model.  That  is,  if 

then  XI  is  retained  in  the  model  with  X4 . 


This  process  of  adding  variables  that  are  significant  and  then 
checking  for  variables  to  be  removed  which  are  no  longer  significant  is 
repeated  until  no  variable  is  entered  into  the  model.  Even  with  the 
advantage  of  removing  variables  which  are  no  longer  significant,  the 
stepwise  regression  procedure  will  not  necessarily  give  the  optimum 
regression  model  every  time.  This  is  because  the  stepwise  regression 
algorithm  may  not  examine  every  variable  in  the  data  set  before  the 
algorithm  stops.  The  only  procedure  which  will  consistently  develop  the 
optimum  model  is  the  all  models  procedure;  however,  due  to  the  length 
involved  in  executing  the  all  models  procedure  when  the  number  of 


variables  becomes  large,  the  stepwise  regression  procedure  is  a  good 
compromise . 


The  modification  performed  to  the  stepwise  regression  algorithm 
was  to  implement  a  pre-processor  for  the  data  set.  The  pre-processor 
allows  the  user  to  create  additional  variables  which  are  non-linear  in 
nature.  The  following  figure  shows  the  dialog  box  the  user  utilizes  in 
choosing  the  degree  of  nonlineararity  to  use  in  the  model.  The  dialog 
box  also  allows  the  user  to  enable  interactions  between  variables,  i.e., 
create  new  variables  such  as  xi*X2/  xi*X3,  etc... 


Figure  4  Nonlineararity  Dialog  Box 


While  the  pre-processor  allows  the  creation  of  nonlinear  variables  in 
the  data  set,  it  still  performs  a  linear  fit.  This  modification,  while 
it  did  not  alter  the  main  regression  algorithm,  allows  the  user  to 
discover  mathematical  relationships  that  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
discovered  if  this  feature  was  not  included. 
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ThM _ Consulting  Session 


The  consulting  session  part  of  the  Thinker  discovery  system  allows 
the  user  to  query  the  knowledge  base  about  attributes  of  compounds  which 
are  unknown.  The  initial  consulting  session  was  a  rudimentary  design  in 
that  it  lacked  the  ability  to  explain  where  its  answers  to  queries  came 
from.  This  defect  was  corrected  by  adding  code  to  each  instance  of  a 
rule  and  mathematical  model  as  described  before  and  by  adding  code  to 
the  consulting  session  which  allowed  the  consulting  session  to  keep 
track  of  which  mathematical  model  or  rule  is  being  queried  in  detail. 

The  consulting  session  was  also  modified  to  allow  the  user  to  add 
an  answer  from  a  query  of  the  knowledge  base  to  the  database.  One  of 
the  basic  tenants  of  the  system  which  Thinker  belongs  to  is  that  every 
data  point  has  a  reference  number  attached  to  it.  This  reference  number 
points  to  a  reference  record  which  includes  the  reference's  title, 
publication  information,  date  of  publication,  and  the  author.  For  the 

stack,  the  reference  number  defaults  to  a  value  of  zero  when  the 
user  adds  an  attribute  value  to  the  database  from  within  the  consulting 
session . 

Conclusions 

This  paper  summarizes  the  modifications  made  to  the  Thinker 
discovery  system.  The  main  modifications  included  redesigning  the 
knowledge  base,  adding  nonlinear  models  to  a  stepwise  regression 
algorithm,  and  implementing  a  consulting  procedure  for  accessing  the 
knowledge  base. 
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A  STUDY  OF  DELAMINATION  DAMAGE  AND  ENERGY  EXCHANGE 
OF  COMPOSITE  PANELS  IMPACTED  AT  LOW  VELOCITY 


Mohammed  A .  Samad 
Graduate  student 

Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 


Abstract 


The  of  mismatch  angle  on  the  damage  morphology  and  energy 
that  occurs  during  low  velocity  (below  V50)  impact  of  continuous 
fiber  epoxy  matrix  laminated  composite  plates  was  studied 
experimentally.  Composite  plates  in  which  the  featured  a  different 
but  uniform  value  of  the  change  of  fiber  direction  angle  (mismatch 
angle)  between  adjacent  plies  on  the  same  plate  were  impacted  over 
a  range  of  velocities  from  100  to  300  feet  per  second,  below  their 
perforation  threshold  by  rigid  steel  sphere  projectiles  of  one-half 
inch  diameter.  The  layup  of  32  ply  thick  AS  3501  graphite  epoxy 
plates  involved  constant  mismatch  angles  between  plies  on  each 
plate  with  the  plies  arranged  in  a  symmetrical  spiral  staircase 
manner  on  each  side  of  the  midplane  in  order  to  produce  a  balanced 
layup.  The  mismatch  angles  employed  had  the  value:  90,  45,  22.5, 
and  11.25  degree. 

Projectile  velocities  approaching  and  bounce  back  from  the 
plate  were  measured  to  enable  the  quantitation  of  the  energy 
transferred  to  the  target  plates.  Measurement  of  the  change  in 
weight  of  the  plates  provided  an  independent  on  the  mass  of  spall 
generated  at  each  velocity. 
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A  STUDY  OF  DELAMINATION  DAMAGE  AND  ENERGY  EXCHANGE 
OF  COMPOSITE  PANELS  IMPACTED  AT  LOW  VELOCITY 


Mohammed  A.  Samad 

/ 


Introduction : 

Graphite  epoxy  composite  material  consists  of  fibers  of 
graphite  embedded  in  a  matrix,  currently  used  in  aircraft  and  many 
other  applications,  composite  materials  (graphite  epoxy)  are  more 
strong  and  stiff  as  compared  to  other  materials  like  steel  or 
aluminum  and  can  be  molded  into  any  complicated  structure. 

Research  on  damage  due  to  impact  of  composite  materials  at  low 
velocity  has  been  studied  for  many  years.  The  impact  resistance  of 
a  multidirectional  laminate  depends  on  the  specific  orientation  of 
the  plies.  The  mismatch  angle  has  a  significant  effect  on  damage 
and  in  bending  stiffness  between  two  plies.  In  low  velocities  it 
was  seen  that  as  the  mismatch  angle  between  the  plies  decreases, 
energy  absorbed  increases . 

Methodology: 

The  experimental  work  was  done  in  Wright  Patterson  Air  Force 
Base,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Graphite  epoxy  panel  with  different  mismatch 
angle  tayups,  provided  by  Wright  Laboratory  WL/FIVS  branch.  The  two 
different  layups  are  1)  [(0/90)3)  3  s,  and  2)  [  (0/+45/90/-45)  4]  ^ . 

The  composite  plates  were  impacted  at  preselected  velocities 
with  one-half  inch  diameter  steel  sphere  at  low  velocities  (below 
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Vso)  from  100  to  300  feet  per  second.  Figure  1  shows  the  setup  of 
gas  gun,  fixture,  composite  panel,  coil  tube,  and  light  screens. 
The  dimensions  of  the  plate  was  5"  x  5",  32  plies  and  incorporated 
with  a  constant  angle  change  between  the  fiber  direction  on 
adjacent  plies.  Initial  and  residual  weight  of  the  panel  and 
thickness  at  the  point  of  impact  were  measured.  Before  the  panel 
was  impacted,  a  few  test  shots  were  done  to  get  the  exact  gas 
(helium)  pressure  for  the  required  velocity. 

There  are  two  methods  to  calculate  the  initial  velocity: 

1)  by  using  graphite  2)  by  using  light  screens.  To  calculate  the 
initial  of  the  projectile,  a  small  piece  of  graphite  is  placed 
across  the  barrel  and  also  a  small  piece  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
fixtures  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  graphite  pencil  lead  is  connected  to 
a  circuit.  As  the  projectile  break  the  graphite,  a  signal  is  sent 
to  an  oscilloscope  made  by  Kontron.  The  kontron  oscilloscope  is 
used  to  determine  the  time  between  the  two  pieces  of  graphite.  Then 
by  knowing  the  distance  between  the  two  graphite  pieces  of 
graphite,  and  the  distance  interval,  the  velocity  can  be 
calculated . 

To  calculate  the  initial  velocity,  two  light  screen  were 
placed  between  the  barrel  and  the  fixture  spaced  15  inches  apart  as 
shown.  When  the  projectile  passes  through  these  screens  an 
interrupted  light  beam  results  in  a  signal  on  the  Kontron.  The 
velocity  can  be  calculated  by  knowing  the  time  and  distance  between 
the  two  screens.  Residual  velocity  is  also  calculated  by  the  light 
screens.  When  the  projectile  bounce  back  after  impacting  the  panel 
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because  of  low  velocity,  passes  through  light  screens  and  bounce 
back  or  residual  velocity  is  calculated  by  knowing  the  time  and 
distance  between  the  screens. 

After  the  panels  were  impacted,  soaked  in  gold  chloride 
solution  for  two  days  and  heated  to  500  “  C  for  about  30  minutes. 
By  using  deplying  technique,  the  panels  are  deplied  ply  by  ply  and 
the  delamination  damage  area  of  each  ply  was  measured  by  image 
analyzer.  The  total  delamination  area  and  energy  absorbed  was 
plotted  versus  impact  velocity. 

Conclusions : 

Following  are  the  main  findings  of  the  experimental 
investigation: 

i)  The  total  delamination  area  increases  with  increasing  velocity. 

ii)  Energy  absorbed  increases  as  the  impact  velocity  increases. 
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Table  1 


Panel  no. 

Ini.  Vel 
(ft/sec) 

Resi .  Vel 
(ft/sec) 

Energy  Abs. 
(ft-lb) 

Delmi .  area 
(sq. in) 

A-39 

117.59 

48.84 

106.98 

4.61 

A-26 

202.41 

103.34 

283.22 

11.46 

A-42 

250.01 

95.88 

498.45 

30.18 

A-18 

300.38 

58.34 

811.81 

30.19 
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Gas  Gun  Liaht  Screen 
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GAS  GUN  SETUP 


DELAMINATION  AREA  (SQ.In) 


DELAMINATION  DAMAGE 
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0  5  10  15  20  25  30  35 


NUMBER  OF  PLIES 

PANEL  §  A-39.  VELOCITY  117.59  ft/sec 
MISMATCH  ANGLE  (0/90) 
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DELAMINATION  AREA  (SQ.In) 


DELAMINATION  DAMAGE 


NUMBER  OF  PLIES 

PANEL  §  A-Z6.  VELOCITY  202  ft/sec 
MISMATCH  ANGLE  (0/90) 
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DELAMINATION  AREA  (SQ.In) 


NUMBER  OF  PLIES 

PANEL  §  A  42  .  VELOCITY  250  ft/sec 
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LOW-VELOCITY  IMPACT  OF  MOISTURE-CONDITIONED 
LAMINATED  COMPOSITES 

Rob  Slater 

Department  of  Mechanical,  Industrial,  and  Nuclear  Engineering 
University  of  Cincinnati 

Abstract 

Composite  laminates  are  frequently  used  in  aircraft  structures,  because  they  offer  high  strength  and 
stiffness  at  a  considerable  weight  savings  over  metals.  The  design  criteria  for  composites  are  different  from 
those  for  metals.  For  metals,  fatigue  and  fracture  are  the  major  considerations.  Design  of  laminated 
composites  requires  consideration  of  foreign  object  damage,  voids  in  the  material,  and  propagation  of 
delaminations.  Composite  laminates  are  very  susceptible  to  damage  from  low-velocity  impacts.  These 
events  may  occur  during  flight  operations,  such  as  impact  of  runway  debris,  or  during  maintenance,  such  as 
tool  drop.  The  impact  frequently  leaves  only  a  slight  indentation  on  the  surface,  but  there  may  be  significant 
internal  damage,  including  matrix  cracking,  delaminations,  and  fiber  breakage.  For  this  reason  this  type  of 
damage  is  often  referred  to  as  barely  visible  impact  damage  (BVID). 

During  its  lifetime  an  aircraft,  and  its  composite  structures,  will  be  exposed  to  widely  varying 
atmospheric  conditions.  All  composite  materials  are  hydrophilic  and  will  absorb  atmospheric  moisture. 
Research  is  necessary  to  determine  the  effect  of  moisture  on  composite  laminates.  A  number  of  composite 
specimens  were  moisture-conditioned  in  a  humidity  chamber  to  0.7%  (by  weight)  moisture  content,  heated 
to  350  F,  and  then  impacted  in  the  laboratory.  The  impact  energies  were  chosen  to  conform  to  the  Air 
Force  specifications  for  damage  tolerance.  Indentation  depth  was  measured  for  each  specimen.  The 
damaged  composite  specimens  will  be  subjected  to  non-destructive  evaluation  to  determine  the  size  of  the 
delaminated  areas  and  then  tested  to  find  the  post-impact  compression  strength. 
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LOW- VELOCITY  IMPACT  OF  MOISTURE-CONDITIONED 
LAMINATED  COMPOSITES 


Rob  Slater 
Introduction 

Laminated  composite  materials  have  become  increasingly  popular  in  the  design  of  high- 
performance  aircraft.  They  offer  high  strength  and  stiffness  at  a  significant  weight  savings  over  metals.  The 
design  of  composites  requires  a  new  set  of  design  criteria.  For  metals  the  prime  considerations  are  fatigue 
and  fracture.  For  composites  issues  such  as  foreign  impact  damage  must  be  considered.  Numerous 
researchers  have  attempted,  through  analysis  and  experiment,  to  determine  the  behavior  of  composites  due 
to  low- velocity  impact  and  to  predict  the  extent  of  damage  due  to  a  given  impact  event.  Subsequently, 
models  are  proposed  to  predict  the  residual  strength  of  the  laminate  and  the  propagation  of  damage  under 
loading.  Unfortunately  this  has  turned  out  to  be  an  extremely  difficult  task.  There  are  many  variables  that 
must  be  considered  in  a  low- velocity  impact  event  and  there  are  no  accepted  standards  for  testing.  No 
reliable  scaling  laws  exist  to  relate  tests  performed  with  differing  parameters.  Also,  tests  on  laboratory 
coupons  are  hard  to  relate  to  actual  built-up  structures. 

The  behavior  of  composite  materials  subject  to  extreme  environments  was  the  area  in  which  my 
summer  research  was  concentrated.  Aircraft,  rotated  through  all  parts  of  the  world,  will  be  exposed  to 
atmospheric  conditions  varying  from  tropical  heat  and  humidity  to  Arctic  cold.  Composite  materials  will 
absorb  moisture  from  the  air  that  causes  a  reduction  in  strength.  Composites  also  suffer  from  reduced 
strength  at  elevated  temperatures  such  as  may  be  experienced  near  the  engine  exhausts.  Moisture  absorption 
or  high  temperature  alone  do  not  cause  a  dangerous  loss  of  integrity  of  the  composite  structure.  But  together 
they  exhibit  a  synergistic  effect  that  needs  to  be  quantified  in  order  to  design  damage-resistant  composite 
structures. 
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Methods 


Testing  for  low-velocity  impact  characteristics  of  composites  at  elevated  service  temperatures  and 
at  in-service  moisture  levels  was  in  progress  when  I  arrived  for  my  summer  tour.  Tests  had  already  been 
completed  for  room  temperature-dry  and  elevated  temperature-dry  composite  specimens.  There  were  two 
materials  tested:  IM7/5260  graphite-bismalieimide  and  AS4/PEEK  carbon-thermoplastic.  Both  materials 
were  tested  at  room  temperature  without  moisture  conditioning  to  gather  baseline  data  for  comparison  to 
their  behavior  under  more  extreme  conditions.  The  PEEK  matrix  does  not  absorb  a  significant  amount  of 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere  so  it  was  tested  in  the  ’dry’  (unconditioned  )  state  at  180°  F,  which  approaches 
its  maximum  service  temperature  .  The  IM7/5260  will  absorb  moisture  up  to  2%  of  its  weight  and  has  a 
glass  transition  temperature  of  approximately  425°  F.  The  hot- wet  test  conditions  chosen  were  350°  F  and 
0.7%  moisture  content.  These  tests  were  to  be  performed  on  panels  of  five  different  nominal  thicknesses:  9, 
27,  48,  74,  and  96  plies.  Each  ply  is  0.055  inch  thick.  There  were  two  lay-up  sequences  chosen  to  be  tested. 
One  was  a  relatively  'soft’  laminate  made  up  of  approximately  10%  0°  plies,  80%  45°  plies,  and  10%  90° 
plies.  The  second  was  a  "harder"  stacking  sequence  made  up  of  40%  0°,  50%  45°,  and  10%  90°  plies.  In 
order  to  better  match  these  percentages  for  the  second  lay-up  the  actual  number  of  plies  for  the  five 
thicknesses  were  9,  26,  49,  74,  and  96,  slightly  different  than  the  nominal  number  of  plies  but  not 
significantly  affecting  the  overall  thickness.  For  each  thickness  and  lay-up  there  were  four  replicates  for  a 
total  of  40  specimens  to  be  impacted. 

The  Air  Force  standard  for  impact  tolerance  requires  the  designer  to  assume  initial  damage  in  the 
composite  laminate.  This  damage  is  that  which  is  caused  by  an  impact  rersulting  in  a  0.1  inch  deep  dent,  up 
to  an  impact  energy  of  100  ft-lbf.  For  the  thicker  laminates  (74  and  96  ply)  the  allowable  impact  will  be 
governed  by  the  100  ft-lbf.  impact  energy  limit  i.e.,  the  dent  depth  will  be  less  than  0.1  inch.  For  the  thinner 
laminates  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  proper  impact  energy  to  cause  a  0.1  inch  deep  dent.  For  this 
reason  there  are  an  extra  three  replicates  for  the  9,  27,  and  48  ply  specimens  with  which  trial  indentation 
tests  are  performed.  Finally  there  are  16-ply  unidirectional  specimens  made  of  each  material  for  finding  the 
material  properties  and  strength  in  tension,  compression,  and  shear  in  both  the  fiber  and  transverse 
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directions,  and  panels  of  all  five  thicknesses  that  are  not  impacted  for  determining  the  undamaged 
compression  strength. 

The  test  equipment  used  for  impacting  is  a  Dynatup  5260  drop  tester.  This  machine  features  an 
instrumented  tup  attached  to  a  crosshead  of  variable  weight,  up  to  100  Ibf.  The  maximum  available  drop 
height  is  approximately  four  feet,  giving  an  impact  velocity  of  about  16  feet  per  second.  For  the  tests  it  was 
desired  to  vary  the  impact  energies  by  changing  the  crosshead  weights  and  maintain  a  constant  velocity.  But 
the  crosshead  weight  can  only  be  set  to  a  few  discrete  values  so  to  effect  changes  in  the  impact  energy  it  is 
necessary  to  change  the  drop  height.  Further,  there  is  a  minimum  crosshead  weight  of  approximately  six  Ibf. 
The  thinnest  specimens  would  be  extensively  damaged  by  an  impact  with  a  six  pound  impactor  dropped 
from  four  feet  so  the  drop  height  must  be  reduced  to  provide  a  dent  consistent  with  the  standard. 

As  a  result  of  these  limitations,  the  goal  of  performing  all  the  impact  test  at  the  same  velocity  (and 
thus  eliminating  this  as  a  variable)  could  not  be  achieved.  The  other  hurdle  to  overcome  in  performing  the 
testing  was  the  heating  of  the  specimens  to  350  F.  Previous  high  temperature  tests  were  performed  on  PEEK 
specimens  at  180  ‘^F.  These  were  heated  using  a  hot  air  gun  that  has  a  maximum  temperature  of  1000°  F  and 
a  power  rating  of  1600  W.  For  the  350°  F  tests  there  was  also  available  a  convection-type  industrial  oven 
with  a  maximum  temperature  of  500°  F  and  a  heater  of  similar  power  rating.  I  attempted  to  make  some 
preliminary  calculations  to  determine  how  long  it  would  take  to  heat  specimens  of  varying  number  of  plies 
to  a  reasonably  uniform  350°  F  through  the  thickness.  Since  the  plates  are  at  least  an  order  of  magnitude 
wider  than  they  are  thick  (even  for  the  96-ply  specimens)  they  were  modeled  as  infinite  slabs,  since  there 
are  straight-forward  solutions  available  for  transient  conduction  in  infinite  slabs.  The  fiber  and  matrix 
properties  were  to  be  smeared  into  an  equivalent  homogeneous  under  the  assumption  that  the  matrix 
properties  dominate  transverse  heat  transfer,  as  in  a  slab,  and  the  additional  heat  transfer  through  the  edges 
would  serve  to  make  the  estimates  conservative.  Unfortunately  there  is  little  published  heat  transfer  property 
data  for  composite  materials,  and  telephone  calls  to  the  manufacturer  were  not  fruitful.  Without  precise 
values  for  thermal  conductivity  and  difftisivity  of  the  materials  it  was  not  possible  to  make  accurate 
predictions  of  the  necessary  heating  times  in  the  oven  to  reach  a  specified  temperature.  One  important  fact 
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was  determined  from  this  analysis:  the  temperature  gradients  through  the  thickness  of  the  specimens  would 
not  be  very  great.  This  was  important  to  know  because  the  temperature  could  only  be  measured  (with 
attached  thermocouples)  on  the  surface  on  the  panel  during  heating.  There  were  no  thermocouples 
embedded  inside  the  panels  to  guarantee  the  interior  had  reached  the  test  temperature.  In  the  absence  of  heat 
transfer  coefficients  to  make  good  analytical  predictions  I  performed  some  experiments  on  some  panels  left 
over  from  previous  tests.  These  panels  were  not  moisture-conditioned,  but  since  the  water  adds  less  than  1% 
extra  mass  its  effects  were  judged  to  be  minimal. 

The  top  priority  during  testing  of  the  specimens  was  to  minimize  moisture  loss  during  the  heating 
and  impacting  because  re-conditioning  the  specimens  would  be  such  a  time-consuming  process.  Heating  in 
the  oven  was  preferred  because  it  offered  much  better  temperature  control  and  uniform  heating  than  a  heat 
gun.  It  was  believed  that  it  would  also  be  necessary  to  heat  the  fixture  in  which  the  composite  specimens 
were  to  be  clamped  for  impacting.  The  fixture  is  two  metal  plates,  each  with  a  5  inch  by  5  inch  'window'  in 
the  center,  between  which  the  panel  to  be  tested  is  sandwiched.  The  top  plate  is  aluminum  and  is 
approximately  one-half  inch  thick,  and  the  bottom  plate  is  one  inch  thick  steel.  The  edges  of  the  panel  to  be 
tested  (one  inch  wide  on  the  sides;  2.5  inches  on  the  ends)  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  fixture  and  it  serves 
as  a  relatively  large  heat  sink,  so  it  must  be  heated. 

Thermocouples  were  attached  to  the  surfaces  of  panels  with  heat-resistant  tape  and  the  panels  were 
placed  in  a  pre-heated  oven.  Temperature  versus  time  was  recorded  for  specimens  representing  the  different 
thicknesses  to  be  tested.  The  beads  of  the  thermocouples  were  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  panels,  but 
there  exists  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  not  the  indicated  temperature  accurately  represents  the 
surface  temperature  of  the  panel.  The  tape  resists  peeling  and  cracking  at  high  temperatures  but  it  is 
doubtful  that  it  is  a  very  effective  insulator.  The  convection  oven  circulates  hot  air  and  the  temperature 
sensed  by  the  thermocouple  bead  is  higher  than  the  true  surface  temperature.  'When  the  panel  is  removed 
from  the  oven  this  phenomenon  is  evident  as  the  temperature  drops  very  rapidly  at  first ,  as  the  air 
temperature  around  the  thermocouple  bead  drops,  then  slowly  as  the  panel  itself  cools.  Of  course  this 
indicates  that  the  temperature  indicated  when  the  panel  is  removed  from  the  oven  is  also  inaccurate;  it  is 
lower  than  the  actual  surface  temperature  because  the  thermocouple  bead  is  also  exposed  to  room- 
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temperature  air.  However,  it  is  believed  that  the  magnitude  of  the  error  is  less  for  this  situation  because  the 
cool  ambient  air  is  not  circulating  as  it  is  in  the  oven.  Convective  heat  transfer  is  much  less  for  free 
convection  than  it  is  for  forced  convection. 

Time  versus  temperature  charts  were  made  for  9,  26,  and  48-ply  panels  and  also  for  the  fixture. 

The  fixture  takes  a  much  longer  time  to  heat  up  (and  cool  down)  than  the  thickest  panel,  so  it  was  decided  to 
heat  the  panel  and  fixture  separately,  with  each  reaching  the  necessary  temperature  at  approximately  the 
same  time.  The  panel  would  be  placed  in  the  fixture  and  impacted  immediately.  It  is  necessary  to  heat  both 
panel  and  fixture  to  a  temperature  higher  than  the  test  temperature  to  allow  for  the  cooling  which  takes 
place  in  the  4  to  5  minute  period  between  removing  them  from  the  oven  and  impacting. 

The  9-ply  specimens  heated  and  cooled  so  quickly  that  it  was  impossible  to  heat  them  in  the  oven 
and  run  the  test  at  the  desired  350°  F.  The  maximum  oven  temperature  is  500°  F,  and  even  if  heated  to  that 
temperature  the  panels  would  cool  too  much  by  the  time  they  were  placed  in  the  test  fixture  and  impacted. 
Further,  exceeding  the  glass  transition  temperature  of  the  IM7/5260  system,  which  is  approximately  425°  F, 
was  to  be  avoided  in  order  to  preserve  the  material  properties  of  the  specimens.  So  it  was  decided  to  use  an 
alternate  method  of  heating  the  9-ply  panels.  A  heat  gun,  with  air  temperature  adjustable  up  to  1000°  F,  was 
used.  The  specimen  to  be  tested  was  placed  in  the  pre-heated  fixture,  in  order  to  minimize  the  fixture’s 
effect  as  a  heat  sink,  and  then  heated  with  the  heat  gun.  The  test  temperature  could  be  achieved  in  a  few 
minutes,  but  extreme  care  had  to  be  taken  in  order  to  heat  the  panel  uniformly.  A  few  panels  blistered 
during  heating.  It  is  not  known  if  this  was  due  to  local  overheating  at  the  point  of  the  blister,  or  if  the 
heating  rate  was  too  fast  and  vapor  pressure  built  up  inside  the  panel  until  the  normal  interlaminar  strength 
was  exceeded. 

Once  the  heating  schemes  had  been  determined  for  all  the  specimens  testing  on  the  actual 
moisture-conditioned  specimens  began.  These  panels  had  been  conditioned  to  0.7%  moisture  (by  weight)  in 
a  humidity  chamber  and  sealed  in  aluminum  foil  bags  to  preserve  the  water  content.  The  weight  of  several 
panels  had  been  tracked  during  the  conditioning  process,  which  took  up  to  2  months  for  the  96-ply 
specimens.  These  specimens  were  called  travelers  and  the  weight  data  was  used  to  estimate  the  moisture 
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content  of  other  similar  panels.  All  panels  were  first  dried  and  then  subjected  to  the  same  conditions  in  the 
humidity  chamber  so  it  was  assumed  panels  of  similar  thickness  and  lay-up  would  absorb  moisture  at  the 
same  rate.  In  order  to  track  the  moisture  content  throughout  the  series  of  tests  they  were  weighed  on  a 
precision  balance. 

The  first  stage  of  the  impact  testing  was  the  trial  indentation  tests.  The  Air  Force  standard  for 
impact  damage  tolerance  states  that  the  composite  panel  must  withstand  an  impact  which  produces  a  0.1 
inch  deep  dent,  up  to  a  maximum  impact  energy  of  100  ft-lbf.  It  is  known  from  previous  experience  that  74- 
ply  and  thicker  laminates  are  governed  by  the  100  ft-lbf  limit,  while  the  9  and  27-ply  specimens  reach  the 
0.1  inch  dent  depth  limit  at  impact  energies  significantly  lower  than  that  limit.  The  48-ply  specimens  may  be 
governed  by  either  criterion  depending  on  the  particular  material  and  stacking  sequence.  An  added  benefit 
of  the  trial  indentation  tests  is  that  they  provide  a  few  extra  specimens  and  hence  the  opportunity  to  work 
out  any  difficulties  with  the  test  setup  before  starting  tests  on  the  panels  which  are  used  to  collect  the  final 
test  data.  They  are  used  solely  to  find  the  correct  impact  energy  and  are  not  subjected  to  non-destructive 
investigation  of  damage  area  or  compression  after  impact  strength.  To  have  extra  panels  was  fortunate 
because  several  of  the  9  and  27-ply  trial  indentation  specimens  blistered  during  heating  with  the  heat  gun. 
These  specimens  served  as  lessons  in  how  fast  the  test  panels  could  be  safely  heated,  and  only  one  (of  eight) 
actual  test  specimen  blistered. 

For  both  lay-ups  the  48-ply  nominal  thickness  panels  the  impact  energy  was  governed  by  the  100 
ft-lbf  limit;  the  dent  depths  did  not  exceed  0.1  inch.  With  the  proper  impact  energies  determined,  impacting 
of  the  actual  test  specimens  began.  The  first  step  in  a  test  was  to  remove  the  specimen  from  its  foil  bag  and 
weigh  it  on  the  balance.  Then  the  panel  was  heated,  either  in  the  oven  or  by  the  heat  gun.  When  the  proper 
temperature  was  reached  (higher  than  the  test  temperature  of  350°  F  due  to  cooling  between  the  end  of  the 
heating  and  the  actual  impacting)  the  specimen  was  placed  in  the  drop  tester  and  impacted.  The  panel  was 
then  removed  from  the  drop  tester  and  taken  out  of  the  test  fixture  which  was  placed  immediately  back  in 
the  oven.  After  the  panel  cooled  enough  to  be  handled  with  bare  hands,  it  was  weighed  again  to  determine 
how  much  moisture  was  lost.  All  the  moisture  data  was  stored  in  a  spreadsheet  so  the  new  moisture  content 
was  calculated  automatically  based  on  data  from  a  similar  traveler.  Next  the  indentation  depth  was 
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determined  using  a  dial  gage.  Finally  the  specimen  was  resealed  in  a  new  foil  bag  to  await  the  next  phase  of 
the  experiment. 

When  the  impact  tests  were  finished,  the  specimens  were  subjected  to  non-destructive  investigation 
(NDI)  to  determine  the  damage  area  due  to  the  impact.  The  particular  method  used  was  C-scan,  which  is  an 
ultrasonic  technique.  Two  tests  were  performed  on  each  specimen  to  quantify  the  size  of  the  delaminated 
area  inside  the  panel.  One  was  a  through-transmission  test,  which  quantifies  damage  by  measuring  the 
attenuation  of  the  ultrasonic  signal  as  it  travels  through  the  thickness  of  the  specimen.  For  a  composite 
laminate,  there  is  little  loss  of  signal  intensity  in  the  undamaged  region,  but  negligible  transmission  through 
the  damaged  zone.  Thus  the  delaminated  area  is  very  distinct  on  the  results  of  the  C-scan.  The  second  test  is 
a  pulse-echo  method  which  measures  time  of  flight  of  the  ultrasonic  signal  from  the  source,  allowing  the 
depth  of  the  damage  to  be  determined.  A  hard  copy  of  the  results  of  both  tests  on  each  panel  were  received 
after  NDI  and  the  damage  area  was  measured  using  a  planimeter. 

After  NDI,  the  specimens  were  again  weighed  with  the  precision  balance  and  sealed  in  foil  bags. 
The  next,  and  final  phase  of  the  test  program  will  be  to  determine  the  post-impact  compressive  strength  of 
the  damaged  panels.  This  test  will  be  performed  by  other  technicians.  There  are  also  a  series  of  undamaged 
moisture-conditioned  panels,  from  the  same  batch  of  material  as  the  panels  which  were  impacted,  which 
will  be  tested  in  compression  to  get  baseline  data  on  compression  strength.  Similarly,  there  are  a  number  of 
unidirectional  specimens  which  will  be  tested  in  order  to  find  basic  lamina  properties.  The  tests  which  will 
be  performed  are  0°  tension,  90°  tension,  0°  compression,  90°  compression,  and  45°  shear. 
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Results  and  Conclusions 


The  experimental  portion  of  this  research  program  is  still  in  progress.  The  tests  that  were 
performed  under  the  Summer  Graduate  Student  Research  Program  represent  a  small  but  significant  element 
of  a  program  which  has  been  ongoing  for  more  than  two  years  and  will  continue  next  year.  At  this  point 
there  are  no  final  results  available  to  report.  Some  intermediate  findings  will  be  reported  at  the  upcoming 
Air  Force  Aircraft  Structural  Integrity  Program  conference  in  San  Antonio  in  December  1994.  The  data  on 
dent  depths  and  delaminated  areas  for  moisture-conditioned  panels  will  be  compared  to  previously  reported 
results  for  unconditioned  panels  impacted  at  room  temperature  in  order  to  quantify  the  effect  that  hot, 
humid  service  conditions  have  on  the  impact  tolerance  of  laminated  composite  aircraft  structures. 
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X-RAY  DIFFRACTION  STUDY 
OF  SILOXANE/CHOLESTEROL  BASED  LIQUID  CRYSTALS 
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Abstract 


liquid  crystalline  materials  exhibit  a  state  of  aggregation  that  is  intermediate  between  the  crystalline  solid  and  the 
isotropic  liquid.  A  senes  of  liquid  crystalline  compounds  based  upon  derivatives  of  cholesterol  were  studied  by  X-ray 
diffraction  and  molecular  modeling.  Some  of  these  materials  have  been  processed  into  ordered,  optically  clear  films 
which  are  of  potential  use  as  matrices  for  optical  devices.  The  smectic  and  chiral  nematic  phases  of  four  liquid 
crystalline  dimers  were  examined  by  X-ray  diffraction.  Two  low  en^gy  conformations  of  these  conqK>unds,  exteaded 
and  folded,  were  examined  by  molecular  mechanics  calculations.  Models  for  the  packing  of  each  of  these  molecules 
in  the  liquid  crystalline  phase  are  proposed. 


I 


I 
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X-RAY  DIFFRACTION  STUDY 


OF  SILOXANE/CHOLESTEROL  BASED  LIQUID  CRYSTALS 

Edward  Pete  Socci 

Introduction 

Recently,  characterization  of  the  liquid  crystalline  phases  of  cholesteryl  ester  substituted  cyclosiloxanes  has 
been  conq)leted  L2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9  jjjjg  class  of  compounds  exhibit  both  smectic  and  cholesteric  phases.  X-ray 
diffraction  studies  of  these  materials  indicate  the  presence  of  two  distinct  types  of  packing  of  these  molecules  in  the 
liquid  crystalline  phase.  Type  I  packing  is  observed  in  materials  in  which  the  cholesterol  moiety  is  attached  to  the 
cyclosiloxane  "backbone"  by  a  short  spacer  group.  In  this  packing  scheme  the  cholesteryl  esters  are  partially 
interdigitated.  Type  II  packing  occurs  in  materials  with  longer  spacer  groups.  Cholesteryl  ester  molecules  are  fiilly 
interdigitated  in  the  Type  II  packing  scheme.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Type  II  structure  is  a  more  efficiently 
packed  structure  than  Type  I. 

This  class  of  liquid  crystalline  materials  is  of  interest  for  use  in  non-linear  optical  applications  Optically 
active  chiomophores  have  beem  covalently  attached  to  the  cyclosiloxane  backbones  (along  with  the  cholesteryl  ester 
substituents).  Ordered,  optically  clear  thin  films  can  be  produced  from  these  materials.  Chromophores  can  be 
aligned  by  an  electric  field  placed  across  films  heated  above  their  glass  transition  temperatures.  These  aligned 
matt^riak  are  quenched  to  room  temperature,  locking  in  the  preferential  orientation  of  the  chromophores.  Second 
harmonic  generation  signals  from  these  films  have  been  realized,  however,  temporal  stability  of  the  output  signal  is 
low  due  to  the  relaxation  of  the  aligned  chromophores.  An  increase  in  tenq)oral  stability  is  a  long  range  goal  of  this 
research. 

The  molecular  environment  in  which  the  aligned  chromophore  resides  is  important  in  determining  temporal 
stability.  The  Type  II  structure,  in  which  the  cholestayl  esters  are  fiilly  interdigitated,  may  provide  an  ordered 
matrix  for  the  chromophores  in  which  the  rate  of  relaxation  from  an  aligned  to  unaligned  state  is  decreased  due  to  ihe 
efficiently  packed  molecules  (i.e.  a  reduction  in  regions  of  low  molecular  density).  However,  the  Type  II  structure  is 
favored  in  tnaterials  with  long  spacer  groups  that  inherently  have  low  glass  transition  temperatures.  A  low  glass 
transition  temperature  is  a  characteristic  which  inevitably  reduces  the  temporal  stability  of  an  aligned  thin  filnL  To 
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circumvent  this  problem,  a  new  series  of  cholesterol/siloxane  based  liquid  crystalline  materials  was  synthesized 
These  compounds  are  based  upon  linear  backbones  (rather  than  cyclic)  and  are  lower  in  molecular  weight  than  the 
cyclic  compounds.  It  was  hoped  fully  interdigitated  structures  (as  a  result  of  fewer  steric  interactions  between 
cholesterol  moieties)  would  be  formed  from  compounds  that  had  short  spacer  groups  attaching  the  ester  to  the 
siloxane  backbone.  In  this  way,  materials  with  efficiently  packed  structures  and  relatively  high  glass  transition 
tempaatures  would  be  produced.  These  materials  could  be  substituted  with  non-linear  optical  chromophores  and 
processed  into  optically  clear  thin  films  for  useful  applications.  This  research  rqxMt  describes  the  study  of  the 
structure(s)  of  four  cholesteryl  ester  substituted  linear  dimers.  Three  of  the  dimers  have  a  central  siloxane  core 
(differing  in  length).  The  fourth  dimer  has  a  central  core  composed  of  Si  and  C.  The  structure(s)  of  each  compound 
wa-e  probed  by  elevated  temperature  X-ray  diffraction. 

Methods 

Powdered  samples  were  obtained  from  the  Materials  Directorate,  Wright-Pattoson  Air  Force  Base.  Samples 
were  packed  into  1  mm  diameter  glass  capillaries.  The  capillaries  were  vibrated  with  a  small  file  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  the  powdered  sample  into  the  capillary.  The  capillaries  were  heated  above  their  clearing  tempaatures 
in  a  Mettler  melting  point  determination  device  or  an  electric  heater  built  into  the  X-ray  apparatrrs.  fte-heating 
caused  the  sample  to  flow  to  the  bottom  of  the  capillary  ensuring  that  a  suitable  amount  of  sample  was  in  the  path 
of  the  X-ray  beam. 

x-ray  diffraction  experiments  v/ere  undertaken  with  Ni-filtered,  Cu  Ka  radiation  (Xav^l.5418  A)  from  a 
Rigaku  Rotaflex  RU-300  rotating  anode  X-ray  source  operated  at  40kV/300mA  (12  kW).  An  evacuated  Warhus 
camera  was  used  to  record  the  diffraction  patterns.  Pressure  inside  the  Warhus  camera  was  typically  between  0.5  and 
I.O  Torr.  Samples  were  mounted  in  a  modified  sample  holder  and  placed  in  a  micro-heater  located  inside  (he  Warhus 
camera.  The  temperature  was  monitored  by  an  Omega  model  149  temperature  controller  equipped  with  a  type  T 
thermocouple  (copper/constantan).  Samples  were  equiUbrated  for  10-60  minutes  at  the  temperature  of  interest  prior 
to  obtaining  the  diffraction  patterns.  X-ray  diffraction  patterns  were  recorded  on  Kodak  DEF-5  direct  exposure  flat  X- 
ray  film  with  a  sample  to  film  distance  of  50  mm.  Exposure  times  were  typically  10  minutes.  Films  were 
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developed  with  standard  techniques.  Intensity  versus  20  plots  were  obtained  by  densitometry  of  the  flat  X-iay 
negatives  by  a  Molecular  Dynamics  personal  densitometer  running  ImageQuant  software. 

Materials  Studied 

The  four  liquid  crystalline  materials  studied  are  illustrated  in  Figure  1.  The  thermal  transitions  of  each 
compound  are  listed  in  Table  1.  Each  compound  differs  only  in  the  chemical  nature  of  the  central  region  of  the 
molecule.  Cholesteryl-4-allyloxybenzoate  (C4AB)  mesogens  are  substituted  at  each  end  of  the  central  moiety. 

X-rav  Diffraction  from  the  Liquid  Crystalline  Phase 
Smectic  Phase 

In  general,  a  smectic  phase  consists  of  layers  of  molecules  that  are  on  average  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  layer  The  X-ray  diffraction  pattern  of  such  an  assembly  generally  consists  of  one  or  two  Bragg  reflections 
due  to  the  layered  structure,  and  a  diffuse  wide  angle  reflection  from  the  average  intermolecular  spacing  of  molecules 
within  a  layer 
Nematic  Phase 

The  molecules  in  a  nematic  or  chiral  nematic  phase  have  only  short-range  orientational  order.  Information 
from  X-ray  diffraction  patterns  of  these  materials  is  therefore  limited  In  most  cases  a  small  angle  reflection 
which  corresponds  approximately  to  the  length  of  the  molecule  is  observed.  Smectic-like  fluctuations  often  occur, 
resulting  in  a  pseudo-layered  structure.  This  can  also  give  rise  to  a  small  angle  reflection  analogous  to  the  smectic 
phase  Bragg  peak.  A  diffuse  ring  due  to  the  average  lateral  intermolecular  spacing  of  molecules  is  observed  at  wider 
angles. 
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Figure  1:  Liquid  crystalline  compounds  examined. 


Table  1.  Thermal  transitions  of  cholesterol/siloxane  based  compounds 


Compound 

Thermal  Transitions 

l°C 

H48 

k41  SA212i 

H39 

k  80  Sa  225  i 

HI  15 

k  32  Sc*  58  Sa  204  i 

HI  16 

k  192  Sa  220  i 

i^^^crystalline,  smectic  A,  Sc*=chiral  smectic  C,  n*=chiral  nematic,  i=isotropic 
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Results  and  Discussion 


This  section  describe  the  results  of  the  X-ray  diffraction  study  of  the  liquid  crystalline  compoimds  illustrated 
in  Figure  1.  Possible  models  for  the  structure  of  the  liquid  crystalline  phases  are  given  based  upon  two  proposed 
conformations.  Molecular  mechanics  calculations  are  undertakai  to  examine  the  energy  of  each  conformation. 

H48 

Compound  H48  exhibits  a  Sa  phase.  Two  diffraction  patterns  were  obtained  from  this  sanq)le: 
(1)  an  elevated  temperature  pattern  at  80°  C  and  (2)  a  room  temperature  pattern.  The  sample  was  first  heated  above 
the  clearing  temperature  (212°  C)  into  the  isotropic  liquid  phase,  cooled  to  80°  C  (into  the  Sa  phase)  and  equilibrated 
for  60  minutes  at  80°  C  prior  to  recording  a  diffraction  pattern.  Two  reflections  are  observed:  (1)  a  small  angle 
reflection  corresponding  to  a  d-spacing  of  31.0  A  and  (2):  a  wide  angle  reflection  corresponding  to  an  average  spacing 
of  5.42  A.  No  additional  reflections  woe  observed  in  this  compound. 

The  room  temperature  diffraction  pattern  of  H48  was  also  obtained.  This  pattern  was  taken  after  the  sanqjle 
was  cleared  and  thm  cooled  to  22°  C  at  a  cooling  rate  of  approximately  3°/min.  The  two  observed  reflections  (31.5 
A  and  5.39  A)  correspond  to  the  d-spacings  observed  in  the  diffraction  pattern  taken  at  80°  C.  This  indicates  that  the 
structure  of  the  S  a  phase  was  retained  upon  cooling  to  room  temperature. 

H39 

Compound  H39  also  exhibits  a  Sa  liquid  crystalline  phase.  H39  was  first  heated  above  the  clearing 
temperature  (225°  C)  and  then  cooled  to  159°  C  (S  a  phase)-  Th®  sample  was  equilibrated  at  159°  C  for  60  minutes 
prior  to  recording  the  diffraction  pattern.  The  observed  small  angle  reflection  corresponds  to  a  d-spacing  of  325  A. 
The  wide  angle  reflection  corresponds  to  a  d-spacing  of  5.29  A. 

The  room  tenqjCTature  diffraction  pattern  of  H39  is  similar  to  the  diffraction  pattern  taken  at  159°  C.  The 
small  angle  reflection  corresponds  to  a  d-spacing  of  33.2  A.  The  wide  angle  reflection  corresponds  to  a  d-spacing  of 
5.19  A.  These  results  indicate  that  the  Sa  structure  present  at  159°  C  is  retained  at  room  temperature. 

H1I5 

H 1 15  exhibits  a  chiral  smectic  C  (Sc*)  and  Sa  phase.  X-ray  diffraction  experiments  were  undertake  as  a 
function  of  temperature  in  ordCT  to  probe  the  structural  transition  on  cooling  from  the  S  a  to  the  Sc*.  A  sample  of 
HI  15  was  heated  above  the  clearing  tempoature  (204°  C)  and  cooled  into  the  Sa  phase.  The  first  diffraction  pattern 
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was  recorded  at  184°  C.  A  small  angle  reflection  is  observed  which  corresponds  to  d-spacing  of  33.9  A.  The  wide 
angle  reflection  corresponds  to  a  d-spacing  of  5.69  A.  Additional  diffraction  patterns  were  made  as  a  function  of 
temperature  to  examine  the  Sa  to  Sc*  phase  transition.  The  sample  was  cooled  to  the  desired  temperature, 

equilibrated  for  10  minutes,  and  exposed  to  X-rays  for  10  minutes.  The  experiment  temperature  and  wide  and  small 
angle  d-spacings  are  listed  in  Table  2. 


Table  2.  Experimental  data  from  HI  ist. 


Temperature 

/°C 

Small  Angie 
d-Spacing 

Ik 

Wide  Angle 
d-Spacing 

Ik 

184 

33.9(3) 

5.69(4) 

151 

33.6(3) 

5.68(4) 

125 

33.6(3) 

5.54(4) 

100 

34.0(3) 

5.48(4) 

91 

33.7(3) 

5.46(4) 

81 

33.9(3) 

5.40(4) 

71 

34.0(3) 

5.27(4) 

65 

33.7(3) 

5.38(4) 

60 

33.7(3) 

5.35(4) 

55 

32.9(2) 

5.29(4) 

50 

r  32.6(2) 

5.34(4) 

45 

32.6(2) 

5.29(4) 

40 

32.1(2) 

5.29(4) 

^The  number  in  parentheses  is  the  standard  deviation  in  the  last  digit. 


The  variation  of  the  small  angle  spacing  as  a  function  of  tenq>erature  is  illustrated  in  Figure  2.  Error  bars 
of  0.75%  of  the  measured  d-spacing  are  a  result  of  multiple  measurements  of  the  same  reflection.  The  Sa  to  Sc* 
transition  is  observed  at  approximately  58°  C,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  transition  temperature  observed  in  D.S.C. 
measurements.  As  the  Sa  to  Sc*  transition  is  approached  the  d-spacing  decreases.  This  is  a  result  of  a  structural 
change  within  the  lamellae,  as  the  molecular  orientation  changes  from  a  non-tilted  to  a  tilted  structure.  The 
relatively  gradual  change  of  d-spacing  as  a  function  of  tenqjerature  has  been  observed  in  other  Sc-Sa  transitions  5. 
The  molecular  tilt  angle  within  lamellae  of  the  Sc*  phase  at  40°  C  was  calculated  to  be  19°.  This  value  was 
calculated  assuming  an  extended  length  of  the  molecule  to  be  34.0  A.  A  variation  in  the  wide  angle  d-spacing  as  a 
function  of  temperature  was  also  observed  in  this  conqjound  (Figure  3).  As  the  temperature  is  decreased,  the  average 
lateral  spacing  of  molecules  also  decreases. 
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HIM 


HI  16  exhibits  a  phase.  Previous  polarizing  optical  microscopy  and  differential  scanning  calorimetry 
results  ^  also  indicated  the  possible  presence  of  a  Sg  phase  between  172°  C-192°  C.  The  detection  of  a  Sg  phase  by 
polarizing  optical  microscopy  is  difficult.  Therefore  the  presence  of  the  Sg  phase  was  examined  by  X-ray  diffraction. 

A  sample  of  HI  16  was  heated  above  the  clearing  temperature  (220°  C)  and  cooled  into  the  Sa  phase.  The 
sample  was  equihbrated  at  205°  C  prior  to  recording  a  diffraction  pattern.  Six  additional  diffraction  patterns  were 
obtained  at  lower  temperatures  (with  an  equilibration  of  10  minutes  at  each  temperature).  The  observed  small  angle 
d-spacing  was  approximately  constant  (30  A)  at  each  temperature.  A  plot  of  the  small  angle  d-spacing  versus 
temperature  is  given  in  Figure  4.  An  increase  in  the  wide  angle  d-spacing  as  a  function  of  increasing  temperature 
was  observed  in  HI  16.  A  plot  of  the  wide  angle  d-spacing  versus  temperature  is  given  in  Figure  5. 

The  presence  of  a  Sg  phase  could  not  be  verified  with  X-ray  diffraction.  The  wide  angle  reflection  should 
sharpen  as  a  result  of  the  regular  lateral  spacing  of  molecules  within  lamellae  in  a  Sg  phase  No  such 
sharpening  was  observed.  Upon  further  analysis  of  the  differential  scanning  calorimetry  and  polarizing  optical 
microscopy  data  the  Sg  phase  was  determined  to  be  a  second  crystalline  form  of  HI  16. 

The  observed  diffraction  patterns  from  each  of  the  compoimds  studied  have  been  used  to  develop  models  for 
the  structure  of  the  liquid  crystalline  phase  of  these  molecules  .  The  calculated  length  of  each  compound  in  two  low 
energy  conformations  was  compared  with  the  observed  d-spacing  of  the  small  angle  reflection. 

Two  low  energy  geometries,  referred  to  as  the  extended  and  folded  conformations,  were  examined.  The 
S YBYL  6.0  molecular  modeling  progrmn  ^  ^  was  used  to  construct  and  energy  minimize  (by  steepest  descents  and 
Powell  methods)  extended  and  folded  conformations  from  each  of  the  four  compounds  studied.  The  relative  energies 
of  each  of  the  conformations  was  compared.  In  each  case  the  potential  energy  of  the  folded  conformation  was  lower 
than  that  of  the  extended.  The  van  der  Waals  energy  was  significantly  lower  for  the  folded  conformations.  Further, 
the  bonded  atom  energy  (i.e.,  bond  length  deformation  energy,  bond  angle  deformation  energy,  etc.)  was  lower  in  the 
folded  conformation  in  all  compounds  but  HI  16.  Computational  data  are  given  in  Table  3. 
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Table  3.  Biergies  of  extended  and  folded  conformations  of  sUoxatie-hase^l  dimers. 


Compound 

Conformation 

Bonded  atom 
Energy 
/kcal/mol 

van  der  VVaals 
Energy 
/kcal/mol 

Total  Energy 
/kcal/mol 

H48 

Extended 

70.9 

-5.2 

65.7 

H48 

Folded 

69.5 

-17.8 

51.7 

H39 

Extended 

73.4 

-6.8 

66.6 

H39 

Fol(fed 

71.4 

-16.4 

55.0 

H115 

Extoided 

69.6 

-11.4 

58.2 

HI  15 

Folded 

64.7 

-21.2 

43.5 

H116 

Extoided 

72.9 

-2.7 

70.2 

H116 

Fdded 

76.4 

-10.5 

65.9 

Packing  schemes  based  upon  these  conformations  (extended  and  folded)  are  illustrated  in  Figures  6-7.  The 
repeat  distance  in  the  two  packing  schemes  are  compared  to  the  expaimentally  observed  d-spacings.  The  observed  d- 
spacings  from  the  siloxane  dimers  correspond  closely  to  the  calculated  length  of  the  C4AB  unit  and  the  siloxane 
backbone.  Listed  in  Table  4  are  the  observed  small  angle  spacings  and  the  calculated  lengths  of  the  cholesteryl  unit 
plus  the  siloxane  backbone.  The  calculated  lengths  of  the  extended  conformations  was  an  average  of  all  possible  end- 
to-end  lengths  between  terminal  H  atoms.  The  calculated  lengths  of  the  folded  conformations  was  an  average  of  the 
end-to-end  lengths  between  the  terminal  H  atom  of  the  C4AB  units  and  the  center-most  H  atoms  in  the  linear 
backbone.  Similar  analyses  have  been  made  in  other  siloxane-based  liquid  crystalline  systems  L3>5,12_ 


Table  4.  Calculated  lengths  for  extended  and  folded  conformations  and  observed  1 

SLyec  thickness. 

Compound 

<k:alculated 

/A 

Extended 

Calculated 

Ik 

Folded 

•^observed 

Ik 

H48 

32 

32 

30 

H39 

34 

30 

33 

H115 

34 

32 

34 

H116 

32 

30 

30 

In  each  compound  there  is  good  agreement  between  the  measured  d-spacing  and  the  calculated  length  of  the 
C4AB  and  siloxane  backbone.  A  distinction  between  an  extended  and  a  folded  conformation  cannot  be  made  based 
upon  the  single  reflection  (due  to  layers)  in  the  X-ray  diffraction  pattern  of  these 
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Figure  6:  Model  of  the  Sa  phase  of  extmded  siloxane  based  dimers.  The  molecules  are  interdigitated,  consistent 
with  the  observed  small  angle  X-ray  reflection. 
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Figure  7.  Models  of  the  phase  of  folded  siloxane-based  dimers.  The  molecules  are  packed  in  two  possible 
arrangements. 
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Conclusions 


The  structures  of  the  liquid  crystalline  phases  of  four  liquid  crystalline  dimers  were  studied  by  X-ray 
diffraction.  Molecules  are  interdigitated  (Type  11  packing)  and  arranged  in  lay^s.  The  molecules  exhibited  no 
observable  Type  I  packing.  The  width  of  a  layer  is  approximately  equal  to  the  length  of  the  linear  core  and  one 
cholesteryl  ester.  The  lowest  energy  conformation  of  a  dimer  is  folded.  Two  possible  models  for  the  packing  of  the 
molecules  wo-e  given  based  upon  extended  and  folded  conformations.  However  based  upon  the  Umited  data  in  the  X- 
ray  diffraction  patterns,  the  conformation  of  the  molecule  cannot  be  absolutely  ascertained. 
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Abstract 

Two  annealed  fuzzy  controllers  for  a  self-tuning  piezoelectric  vibration  absorber  are  presented.  Similar  to 
a  mechanical  damped  vibration  absorber,  the  piezoelectric  absorber  must  be  tuned  to  a  particular  mode  of 
vibration.  A  self-tuning  piezoelectric  absorber  must  be  able  to  find  and  track  that  mode  if  it  varies  in  frequency 
due  to  changes  in  system  parameters  or  in  the  environment.  The  controllers  presented  are  experimentally 
demonstrated  on  a  cantilevered  beam.  The  experiments  include  an  examination  of  the  controllers’  performance 
during  an  abrupt  change  in  system  parameters.  Both  controllers  are  able  to  find  and  track  a  particular  mode  faster 
and  more  accurately  than  fixed  frequency  increment  controllers.  Also,  the  annealed  fuzzy  controllers  exhibit  a 
dramatic  decrease  in  oscillatory  behavior  after  the  mode  is  found.  Once  tuned,  reductions  of  up  to  18  dB  are 
observed  in  the  magnitude  of  the  system/disturbance  frequency  response  function.  The  absorber  is  shown  to 
remove  approximately  80%  of  the  vibration  energy  from  the  system. 


ANNEALED  FUZZY  CONTROL  FOR  A  SELF-TUNING 
PIEZOELECTRIC  VIBRATION  ABSORBER 

Edward  A.  Thompson 

Introduction 

Piezoelectric  materials  have  the  unique  ability  to  produce  an  electrical  voltage  when  strained  and  strain 
when  an  electrical  voltage  is  applied.  Thus,  these  materials  transform  electrical  energy  into  mechanical  energy 
and  vice  versa.  Also,  these  materials  can  be  used  as  both  sensors  and  actuators  in  a  wide  variety  of  applications. 
In  recent  years,  researchers  have  explored  the  potential  of  piezoelectric  devices  for  structural  vibration  suppression. 
Examples  of  these  may  be  found  in  Hagood  and  Crawley  {3},  Hagood  and  von  Flotow  {4},  and  Hollkamp  and 
Starchville  {5}.  Vibration  absorbers  using  piezoelectric  material  are  constructed  by  creating  an  LRC  electrical 
network.  Because  the  piezoelectric  has  associated  with  it  an  inherent  capacitance,  all  that  is  required  to  form  the 
circuit  is  the  connection  of  a  simple  inductor-resistor  network.  By  transforming  electrical  energy  into  mechanical 
energy  and  vice  versa,  the  electrical  mode  of  the  absorber  becomes  a  tunable,  mechanical  mode  of  the  system. 
When  properly  tuned  to  a  particular  mode  of  vibration,  the  resulting  LRC  network  produces  a  damped  electrical 
resonance  which  absorbs  energy  from  the  structure. 

A  self-tuning  absorber  is  able  to  find  and  track  a  particular  structural  vibration  mode.  These  modes  may 
vary  in  frequency  due  to  abrupt  or  gradual  changes  in  the  structure.  These  modes  may  also  drift  due  to 
surrounding  environmental  changes  in  temperature  and  pressure.  In  the  latter  case,  a  self-tuning  piezoelectric 
absorber  would  be  a  more  effective  absorber  than  the  traditional  viscoelastic  treatment  which  is  designed  for  only 
small  temperature/pressure  ranges. 

In  this  paper,  Hollkamp ’s  self-tuning  piezoelectric  vibration  absorber  is  presented  as  well  as  the 
development  of  a  new  fuzzy  logic  control  algorithm  called  annealed  fuzzy  control.  Finally,  the  absorber 
implementing  annealed  fuzzy  control  is  demonstrated  experimentally  on  a  cantilevered  beam.  Its  performance  is 
then  compared  to  Hollkamp’s  fixed  frequency  increment  controllers. 

Hollkamp’s  Self-Tuning  Piezoelectric  Absorber 

Hollkamp  explains  that  the  design  of  a  vibration  absorber  is  straightfonvard  if  the  frequency  of  the 
structural  vibration  mode  is  known.  Optimal  values  of  resistance  and  inductance  can  be  determined  for  tumng  the 
absorber.  Figure  1  illustrates  the  modal  suppression  by  an  optimally  tuned  absorber  as  compared  to  a  baseline 
mistuned  structure.  For  near  optimal  values  of  the  resistance  and  inductance,  the  modal  suppression  is  not  flat  as 
will  be  seen  later.  If  the  frequency  is  not  known,  however,  an  adaptive  control  scheme  must  be  utilized  to  tune  the 
electrical  resonance  (i.e.  by  adjusting  the  shunt  inductance  and  resistance). 

In  constructing  such  an  absorber,  Hollkamp  uses  Chen’s  {2}  two  operational  amplifiers,  grounded  design 
for  a  synthetic  inductor.  Figure  2  displays  the  schematic  for  this  design.  The  effective  inductance  is  linearly 
proportional  to  the  value  of  an  adjustable  resistor.  As  seen  in  the  figure,  a  motorized  potentiometer  is  used  for  the 
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adjustable  resistance.  There  is  an  equivalent  resistance  associated  with  the  design  in  Figure  2  due  to  losses  in  the 
capacitor.  Unfortunately,  this  resistance  may  be  larger  than  the  optimal  design  resistance.  For  more  information 
on  the  design  of  the  piezoelectric  absorber,  consult  Hollkamp  {5}  and  Chen  {2}. 


Figure  1*  Modal  suppression  by  an  optimally 
tuned  absorber. 


Figure  2*  A  two-operational  amplifier  design  for  a 
synthetic  inductor. 


In  order  for  the  absorber  to  find  and  track  a  particular  mode  of  vibration,  an  adaptive  control  scheme  must 
be  implemented.  Accordingly,  an  appropriate  performance  criterion  must  be  selected.  The  obvious  choice  is  to 
minimize  the  RMS  of  the  structure  considered.  However,  this  is  only  valid  if  the  magnitude  of  the  disturbance  is 
consistent.  An  alternate  approach  which  eliminates  the  need  for  a  consistent  disturbance  is  taken  by  Smith,  Maly, 
and  Johnson  {6}  in  their  design  of  a  mechanical  absorber.  They  selected  as  the  performance  criterion  to  maximize 
the  ratio  of  the  RMS  response  of  the  absorber  to  the  RMS  response  of  the  structure.  Figure  3  shows  an  analytical 
prediction  of  both  the  RMS  ratio  of  the  absorber  to  the  structure  and  the  RMS  response  of  the  structure  as  the 
tumng  ratio  (absorber  frequency/structure  frequency)  varies.  As  seen,  the  RMS  ratio  must  be  maximized  or  the 
RMS  of  the  structure  must  be  minimized  to  tune  the  absorber.  Hollkamp  developed  a  simple  gradient  control  law 
based  on  the  RMS  ratio  performance  criterion.  It  may  be  stated  as:  if  the  estimation  of  the  slope  of  the  RMS  ratio 
is  positive,  increase  the  absorber  frequency,  otherwise  decrease  it  by  a  set  amount. 


Figure  3.  RMS  response  of  the  system  (solid)  and  the  ratio  of  the 
absorber  RMS  response  to  the  system  RMS  response  (dashed). 
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Hollkamp  published  experimental  results  for  a  variety  of  set/fixed  controllers.  These  include  both  coarse 
and  fine  increments  as  well  as  a  combination  of  the  two.  In  all  cases,  the  absorber  finds  and  tracks  the  mode  of 
vibration  during  abrupt  system  changes.  However,  once  the  absorber  finds  the  correct  frequency,  it  exhibits  a  large 
amount  of  oscillatory  behavior  about  that  frequency.  Clearly,  smaller  fixed  increments  are  needed  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  dither  about  the  tuned  frequency.  The  combination  of  coarse  and  fine  increments  and  the  need  for 
smaller  increments  to  reduce  the  amount  of  dither  motivate  the  current  investigation  of  a  fuzzy  logic  controller  for 
this  problem. 

Fuzzy  Logic  Control 

The  first  step  in  developing  a  fuzzy  controller  is  to  determine  the  main  control  parameters  of  the  system  to 
be  controlled.  These  parameters  are  often  the  states  of  the  system  and  in  fuzzy  terms  are  called  linguistic 
variables.  For  the  present  problem,  the  structure/system  response,  the  absorber  response,  the  ratio  of  the  two,  etc. 
may  be  considered  as  possible  choices  for  the  linguistic  variables.  The  next  step  is  to  determine  a  term  set  which  is 
at  the  right  level  of  granularity  for  describing  each  linguistic  variable  { 1}.  An  example  of  a  term  set  is  describing 
the  linguistic  variable  X  as  being  {small,  medium,  large}.  For  increased  granularity,  one  might  use  the  linguistic 
values  (very  small,  small,  medium,  large,  very  large}.  Again,  it  is  important  that  the  right  level  of  granularity  be 
used  to  describe  the  linguistic  variables.  A  three-term  set  may  not  be  sufficient  for  the  proper  control  of  the  system. 
Intermediate  linguistic  values  may  be  needed  to  allow  more  time  for  the  fuzzy  controller  to  correctly  respond  to 
system  changes. 

The  process  of  encoding  the  linguistic  variables  into  linguistic  values  is  called  fuzzification.  Essential  to 
the  success  of  fuzzy  logic  is  that  the  linguistic  values  overlap.  For  example,  in  a  three-term  set,  it  must  be  possible 
for  a  linguistic  variable  X  to  be  both  small  and  medium  or  both  medium  and  large.  Overlapping  is  more  easily 
seen  when  examining  the  membership  functions  for  the  linguistic  values.  A  popular  rule  of  thumb  is  to  have  two 
membership  functions  overlap  by  25  percent.  Figure  4  shows  a  three-term  set  and  how  it  is  possible  for  a  linguistic 
variable  X  to  be  a  member  of  Medium  to  some  degree  and  also  be  a  member  of  Large  to  some  degree. 


Figure  4,  An  example  of  a  three-term  set  and  corresponding  membership  functions. 
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Fuz2y  logic  control  is  a  rule-based  technology  in  which  the  rules  are  usually  written  down  by  human 
expert  operators.  A  fiizzy  control  rule  may  take  the  form 

IF  X  is  Big  AND  Y  is  Small  THEN  Force  is  Medium.  (1) 

The  above  form  of  a  fiizzy  rule  is  particularly  easy  for  human  expert  operators  to  express  the  control  knowledge 
they  use  to  control  a  system.  Look-up  tables  are  often  constructed  for  rules  in  this  form. 

Because  membership  functions  overlap,  it  is  possible  for  more  than  one  rule  to  fire.  The  process  that 
determines  what  control  action  should  be  taken  when  several  rules  fire  is  referred  to  as  conflict  resolution. 
Consider  the  rules: 

RULEl:  IFXisA,  ANDYisBiTHENZisC,  (2) 

RULE  2:  IF  X  is  A2  AND  Y  is  B2  THENZ  is  C:. 


Each  rule  recognizes  a  state  of  the  system  and  then  prescribes  an  output  action.  If  the  sensor  readings  for  the  fiizzy 
\’ariables  X  and  Y  are  Xo  and  yo ,  then  the  degree  to  which  each  fiizzy  variable  belongs  to  its  corresponding  fuzzy 
value  for  Rule  1  is  (xq)  and  |iBi(yo)*  Similarly,  for  Rule  2  there  are  1lIa2(xo)  and  |XB2(yo)-  These 

numbers  are  commonly  called  truth  values.  Only  the  minimum  of  the  truth  values  is  used  to  compute  the 
corresponding  output  action  for  each  rule.  The  strength  of  Rule  1  and  Rule  2  may  be  calculated  by: 

w(l)  =  min||j,A,(xo),fXBj(yo)}  w(2)  =  imn{|j.Aj(xo),|J.B2(yo)}-  (3) 


The  corresponding  output  action  recommended  by  each  rule,  z(l)  and  z(2) ,  is  found  by  applying  the 
strengths  above  to  the  membership  function  for  the  control  action  linguistic  value  of  each  rule.  The  final  nonfuzzy 
control  action  is  a  combination  of  the  recommended  output  actions  ^^hich  is  calculated  using  Tsukamoto’s 
defuzzification  method: 


* 

z 


£w(i)z(i) 
i=l _ 

Sw(i) 

i=l 


(4) 


here  n  is  the  number  of  rules  fired  with  strength  w'(i)  and  z(i)  is  the  amount  of  control  action  recommended  by 
rule  i. 

The  process  of  defuzzification  is  graphically  depicted  in  Figure  5,  taken  from  Berenji  {1}.  Sensor 
measurements  are  fuzztfied.  The  degree  to  wfiich  these  measurements  belong  to  a  particular  linguistic  value,  p,  is 
determined  by  examining  the  corresponding  membership  function.  Only  the  smallest  p  (which  is  equal  to  the 
strength  w'(i)  of  rule  i)  for  each  rule  is  considered  when  determining  the  output  action  or  the  THEN  part  of  the  rule. 
The  output  action,  z(i),  for  rule  i  is  computed  in  just  the  oppnjsite  manner  of  computing  p  as  seen  in  the  figure. 
The  overall  output  of  the  fuzzy  controller  is  determined  from  equation  (4)  above. 
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IF 


THEN 


RULEl 


RULE  2 


INPUT 


OUTPUT 


_*  _  z(l)w(l)  +  z(2)w(2) 

^  w(l)  +  w(2) 

Figure  5.  Defuzzification  of  two  fired  rules  using  Tsukamoto’s  monotonic  membership  functions. 


Annealed  Fuzzy  Control 

Recall  Hollkamp’s  fixed  controller.  By  taking  fixed  step  sizes  in  frequency,  Hollkamp’s  absorber  is  able 
to  find  and  track  a  particular  mode  of  vibration.  However,  the  controller  is  slow  and/or  exhibits  large  oscillations 
about  the  tuned  frequency.  The  goal  of  a  fuzzy  controller  is  to  recommend  appropriate  step  sizes  given  the  values 
of  the  linguistic  variables  which  result  in  faster  convergence  and  smaller  amplitude  oscillations  about  the  tuned 
frequency.  Two  special  fuzzy  logic  controllers  are  developed  in  this  section  for  use  in  Hollkamp’s  self-tuning 
piezoelectric  vibration  absorber.  These  controllers  implement  an  annealed  fuzzy  control  algorithm.  The  first 
design  uses  only  the  ratio  of  the  absorber  RMS  response  to  the  structure  RMS  response  as  the  linguistic  variable. 
The  second  controller  implements  the  RMS  response  of  the  structure  as  the  linguistic  variable.  Since  the  two 
controllers  are  similar,  only  the  design  of  the  first  will  be  discussed  in  detail.  Modifications  to  the  first  controller 
needed  to  obtain  the  second  are  then  presented. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  first  controller  uses  the  ratio  of  the  RMS  response  of  the  absorber  to  that  of  the 
structure  as  the  only  linguistic  variable.  A  six-term  set  {Small,  Medium  Small,  Medium,  Medium  Large,  Large, 
and  Very  Large)  is  used  to  fiizzify  the  linguistic  variable.  Figure  6  shows  the  membership  functions  selected  for 
each  of  the  linguistic  values.  Note  that  the  membership  functions  are  defined  in  terms  of  the  maximum  value  of 
the  linguistic  variable.  For  example.  Small  ranges  from  0  to  15  percent  of  the  maximum  value.  This  is  important 
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for  the  annealing  process  discussed  later.  Also  note  that  when  the  ratio  is  greater  than  80  percent  of  the  maximum 
value,  it  belongs  to  the  linguistic  value  Very  Large  with  degree  one.  A  special  output  action  is  designed  for  this 
linguistic  value  which  helps  reduce  the  dither  observed  when  implementing  a  fixed  step  size  control  law. 


%  of  Max  Absorber/System  RMS  Ratio 
Figure  6.  Fuzzy  membership  functions  and  corresponding  linguistic  values. 

The  function  of  the  fuzzy  controller  is  to  recommend  frequency  step  sizes  to  be  taken  with  the  ultimate 
goal  of  tuning  the  absorber.  Therefore,  when  the  ratio  falls  within  a  particular  membership  function  (or  two)  an 
output  action  or  step  size  must  be  recommended.  The  step  size  is  also  assigned  a  six-term  set  for  fuzzification. 
The  term  set  is  {exponentially  decreasing  Small,  Small,  Medium  Small,  Medium,  Medium  Large,  and  Large}. 
The  membership  functions  for  the  increment  size,  like  those  for  the  ratio,  are  defined  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of 
the  maximum  increment.  In  fact,  the  first  five  membership  functions  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  for  the  ratio, 
only  inverted;  i.e.  Large  becomes  Small,  Medium  Large  becomes  Medium  Small,  etc.  In  addition,  the  membership 
function  for  the  linguistic  value  Small  yields  a  step  size  from  a  predetermined  minimum  frequency  increment  to 
15%  of  the  maximum  increment,  not  0  to  15%  of  the  maximum  increment  as  expected.  The  step  size  associated 
\vith  the  ratio  being  Very  Large  is  exponentially  decreased  to  zero  from  the  minimum  increment.  The  exponential 
decrease  in  step  size  reduces  the  magnitude  of  the  oscillations  about  the  tuned  frequency.  Table  1  lists  the  rules  for 
the  fuzzy  controller.  Figures  7  and  8  illustrate  rules  4  and  6. 


Table  1.  A  list  of  all  rules  used  in  the  fuzzy  controller  design  1. 

1. 

IF  RMS  Ratio  is  Small  THEN  Step  Size  is  Large 

2. 

IF  RMS  Ratio  is  Medium  Small  THEN  Step  Size  is  Medium  Large 

3. 

IF  RMS  Ratio  is  Medium  THEN  Step  Size  is  Medium 

4. 

IF  RMS  Ratio  is  Medium  Large  THEN  Step  Size  is  Medium  Small 

5. 

IF  RMS  Ratio  is  Large  THEN  Step  Size  is  Small 

6. 

IF  RMS  Ratio  is  Very  Large  THEN  Step  Size  is  exp.  dec.  Small 
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Figure  7.  Illustration  of  Rule  4  from  Table  L 


zL 


%  of  Max  Absorber/System  RMS  Ratio 


(ratio-80%max.  ratio) 


Figure  8,  When  the  ratio  is  greater  than  80%  of  the  maximum,  the  increment  exponentially  decreases. 


Like  Hollkamp’s  fixed  step  size  controller,  the  fuzzy  controller  uses  an  approximation  of  the  slope  of  the 
RMS  ratio  curve  to  determine  which  direction  to  take  a  step.  In  order  for  the  fuzzy  controller  to  work,  however, 
the  maximum  ratio  of  RMS  responses  must  be  computed.  This  can  be  done  in  several  ways.  A  simple  calibration 
in  which  the  frequency  is  swept  over  a  certain  range  containing  the  tuned  value  will  approximate  the  maximum 
ratio.  A  bisection  or  golden  section  search  can  also  be  implemented.  These  searches  require  less  time  than  a  fine 
sweep  over  the  frequency  range  of  the  absorber. 

For  a  constant  set  of  system  parameters  the  fuzzy  controller  defined  above  works  well.  It  is  quick  to  find 
the  tuned  frequency  and  the  oscillations  about  that  frequency  are  small.  Unfortunately,  when  there  is  a  change  in 
the  system  parameters,  the  controller  fails  to  perform  better  than  the  fixed  step  size  controller.  The  reason  being 
that  the  maximum  RMS  ratio  changes  for  the  new  set  of  parameters.  The  change  in  the  maximum  ratio  is  not 
large,  but  it  Is  enough  to  adversely  effect  the  performance  of  the  fiizzy  controller. 

Instead  of  computing  an  approximation  for  the  maximum  RMS  ratio  every  time  the  system  parameters 
change,  a  controller  is  designed  which  slowly  anneals  through  a  range  of  maximum  RMS  ratio  values.  The 
concept  of  annealing  is  borrowed  from  simulated  annealing.  The  first  annealed  fuzzy  controller  starts  with  an 
upper  bound  value  of  the  maximum  RMS  ratio  that  is  larger  than  the  true  value.  This  ratio  is  slowly  decreased 
according  to  the  schedule  in  equation  (5)  to  a  lower  bound  value  which  is  less  than  the  actual  value.  The  annealing 
rocess  occurs  over  a  number  of  sampling  periods  which  is  not  too  large  and  not  too  small.  At  some  point  during 
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the  annealing  process  the  true  value  of  the  maximum  RMS  ratio  is  reached.  At  this  point  the  controller  is  ‘tuned’ 
to  the  current  set  of  system  parameters  and  quickly  converges  to  the  desired  mode  of  vibration.  The  annealing  must 
be  slow  enough  to  allow  the  controller  to  capture  the  tuned  frequency  while  annealed  through  the  actual  maximum 
RMS  ratio  value.  When  the  value  of  the  maximum  ratio  is  greater  than  the  actual  value,  frequency  step  sizes  are 
large.  This  allows  for  a  fast  rise  time.  When  the  value  of  the  maximum  RMS  ratio  falls  below  tlie  actual  value, 
frequency  step  sizes  approach  zero.  Thus,  virtually  all  oscillations  about  the  tuned  frequency  previously  observed 
are  eliminated.  It  should  be  noted  that  when  the  ratio  is  annealed  far  below  the  actual  value,  the  measured  RMS 
ratios  will  be  greater  than  the  annealed  value.  When  this  happens,  the  step  size  is  set  to  a  value  near  zero.  If  the 
step  size  is  set  to  zero,  there  is  no  way  to  estimate  the  slope  of  the  RMS  ratio  curve  using  a  two-point 
approximation.  Figure  9  shows  what  the  membership  functions  observe  during  the  annealing  process. 


New  Max.  RMS  Ratio  =  Upper  Bound  -  txiwer  Bound)  ^ 

Total  Annealed  Sampling  Periods 


Figure  9.  As  the  maximum  RMS  ratio  is  annealed,  measured  RMS  ratios  move 
from  Small  and  Medium  Small  to  Large  and  Very  Large  linguistic  values. 

The  second  annealed  fuzzy  controller  uses  the  RMS  response  of  the  structure  as  the  linguistic  variable  to 
be  controlled.  A  five  term  set  {Small,  Medium  Small,  Medium,  Medium  Large,  Large}  is  used  to  describe  the 
linguistic  variable.  Figure  10  reveals  the  corresponding  membership  functions.  Again,  the  membership  functions 
are  defined  in  terms  of  the  maximum  value  of  the  linguistic  variable  for  annealing.  Since  the  RMS  response  of  the 
s>'stem  needs  to  be  minimized,  large  values  of  the  system  RMS  generate  large  freqency  step  sizes  and  small  values 
generate  small  step  sizes.  In  fact,  the  membership  functions  for  the  output  action,  i.e.  frequency  step  sizes,  are 
identical  to  those  in  Figure  10  wth  the  maximum  step  size  being  predetermined  by  the  user.  The  rules  for  the 
fuzzy  controller  are  simply  IF  System  RMS  is  Large  THEN  Step  Size  is  Large,  IF  System  RMS  is  Medium  Large 
THEN  Step  Size  is  Medium  Large, ...,  and  IF  System  RMS  is  Small  THEN  step  size  is  Small. 

The  annealing  for  this  controller  is  slightly  different  than  the  previous  controller.  Instead  of  estimating  a 
maximum  value,  it  is  assumed  that  the  absorber  will  reduce  the  initial  observed  system  RMS  response.  Therefore, 
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the  initial  system  RMS  response  that  the  absorber  sees  is  defined  as  the  maximum.  This  value  is  then  slowly 
increased,  forcing  the  lower  membership  functions  to  be  activated.  Eventually,  all  measured  system  RMS 
responses  lie  within  the  Small  membership  function  and  all  step  sizes  approach  zero.  Figure  10  depicts  the  effect 
of  upward  annealing  of  the  maximum  system  RMS  response.  If  annealed  slowly,  the  controller  converges  to  the 
tuned  frequency  with  virtually  no  dither.  A  sample  annealing  schedule  is  given  in  equation  (6)  below; 

Max.  Sy  s.  RMS  =  Init.  Sys.  RMS  x  K‘  (6) 

where  K  is  a  constant  greater  than  one  and  i  corresponds  to  the  ith  sampling  period. 


Figure  10.  Membership  functions  and  effect  of  annealing  for  system  RMS  response  linguistic  variable. 
Experimental  Results 

In  an  attempt  to  duplicate  Hollkamp’s  results,  the  same  cantilevered  beam  setup  is  used.  Figure  11  shows 
the  experimental  cantilevered  beam.  Six  pairs  of  1.5”  by  1.5”  PZT  (G-1195)  are  attached  to  the  beam.  The  first 
pair  is  used  as  the  absorber.  The  forth  pair  measures  the  system  response.  One  side  of  the  fifth  pair  is  driven  as 
the  disturbance  (0-100  Hz  gaussian  random  signal).  An  additional  tip  mass  may  be  attached  to  the  beam 
simulating  an  abrupt  change  in  system  parameters.  A  Hewlett  Packard  Paragon  system  provides  the  random 
disturbance  signal,  calculates  absorber  and  system  RMS  responses,  and  computes  transfer  function  information. 
The  second  bending  mode  (30.625  Hz)  is  selected  as  the  mode  to  be  suppressed.  The  filters  pass  data  in  the  10  to 
70  Hz  frequency  range.  Software  developed  for  the  personal  computer  commands  the  motorized  potentiometer 
according  to  various  control  laws. 

A  preliminaiy  experiment  was  conducted  to  validate  the  performance  criteria.  A  simple  calibration  of  the 
absorber  was  performed  by  incrementing  the  absorber  frequency  at  constant  step  sizes.  Figure  12  shows  the 
experimental  curves  for  the  RMS  ratio  and  the  system  RMS  response  when  the  tip  mass  is  not  attached. 
Obviously,  these  curves  are  noisier  than  those  in  Figure  3  In  fact,  the  measurement  accuracy  decreases  as  the 
sampling  period  for  data  acquisition  decreases.  Figure  13  contains  similar  curves  for  a  half  second  sampling 
period. 
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Figure  11.  A  diagram  of  the  cantilevered  beam  experimental  setup. 


Tuning  Ratio  Tuning  Ratio 

Figure  12.  Normalized  system  RMS  (dotted)  and  Figure  13.  Normalized  system  RMS  (dotted)  and 

RMS  ratio  (solid)  as  tuning  ratio  is  varied  for  a  4  RMS  ratio  (solid)  as  tuning  ratio  is  varied  for  a  1/2 

second  sampling  period.  Tip  mass  not  attached.  second  sampling  period.  Tip  mass  not  attached. 

Several  experiments  implementing  both  fixed  increment  and  annealed  fuzzy  control  laws  were  performed. 
Each  experiment  began  with  the  motorized  potentiometer  initialized  at  the  lowest  setting  and  the  tip  mass  attached. 
The  tip  mass  was  removed  halfway  through  the  experiment  providing  an  abrupt  change  in  system  parameters. 
Removing  the  tip  mass  increased  the  frequency  of  the  second  mode  to  40.75  Hz.  Different  sampling  periods  were 
used  to  test  each  controller  s  ability  to  find  and  track  the  mode  of  \ibration  through  less  accurate  measurements. 

Several  methods  for  determining  when  a  change  in  system  parameters  occurs  were  implemented  in  the 
annealed  fuzzy  controllers.  When  the  absorber  is  tuned,  the  RMS  ratio  is  at  its  maximum.  When  it  is  mistuned, 
the  RMS  ratio  decreases  dramatically.  The  second  controller  recognizes  a  change  in  the  modal  frequency  when  the 
RMS  ratio  changes  by  more  than  25-45%,  depending  on  the  sampling  period.  A  change  may  also  be  recognized 
when  the  RMS  ratio  falls  below  a  certain  value.  This  value  may  be  selected  from  a  calibration  curve  obtained 
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using  a  sampling  period  identical  to  that  implemented  during  control.  Recall  that  the  noise  in  the  measurements 
are  functions  of  the  sampling  period.  The  first  controller  acknowledges  a  change  in  modal  frequency  if  its  lower 
membership  functions  are  activated,  i.e.  when  the  RMS  ratio  is  low.  In  each  of  the  above  methods,  the  controller 
restarts  the  annealing  process  when  it  believes  there  has  been  a  change  in  modal  frequency. 

The  first  experiments  implemented  fixed  increment  control.  The  results  for  coarse  and  fine  increments  in 
frequency  and  a  half  second  sampling  period  are  given  in  Figures  14  and  15.  For  coarse  tuning,  the  rise  time  is 
small  (about  5  seconds),  but  the  dither  about  the  tuned  frequency  is  large.  The  controller  drifts  away  from  the 
tuned  frequency  by  up  to  6  Hz  in  one  instance.  Fine  tuning  reduces  the  amount  of  dither  to  about  ±2  Hz,  but  the 
controller  has  a  much  slower  rise  time  (about  20  seconds).  Both  fast  rise  time  and  small  dither  can  be  obtained  by 
implementing  coarse  tuning  initially  and  then  fine  tuning  later.  However,  the  combined  controller  will  only  be  as 
good  as  its  components. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  fixed  increment  controllers  are  less  likely  to  drift  away  from  the  tuned 
frequency  when  larger  sampling  periods  are  used.  Recall  that  for  large  sampling  periods  more  accurate 
estimations  for  the  system  and  absorber  RMS  response  are  obtained.  Thus,  a  more  accurate  estimation  of  the  slope 
of  the  RMS  ratio  curve  is  obtained  and  the  controller  is  more  likely  to  take  steps  in  the  right  direction. 


Figure  14,  Experimental  results  for  coarse  tuning 
using  1/2  sec  sampling  period.  Tuned  frequency  is 
also  shown  (dotted). 


Figure  15.  Experimental  results  for  fine  tuning, 
using  1/2  sec  sampling  period.  Tuned  frequency  is 
also  shown  (dotted). 


The  next  set  of  experiments  were  conducted  using  the  annealed  fuzzy  controllers.  A  golden  section  search 
was  implemented  in  the  first  controller  to  estimate  the  maximum  RMS  ratio.  For  a  four  second  sampling  period, 
only  nine  samples  were  needed  to  compute  this  value.  However,  as  the  sampling  period  was  decreased,  the  ability 
of  the  golden  section  search  algorithm  to  approximate  the  maximum  RMS  ratio  deteriorated  due  to  the  increased 
noise.  For  a  half  second  sampling  period,  the  search  rarely  found  a  good  approximation  for  the  maximum  RMS 
response  ratio  causing  the  controller  to  fail. 

Figure  16  provides  the  experimental  results  using  a  four  second  sampling  period.  Figure  17  shows  a 
successful  performance  of  the  controller  for  a  half  second  sampling  period.  Note  that  the  first  nine  sampling 
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periods  are  used  to  approximate  the  maximum  value  of  the  RMS  ratio.  The  controller  is  activated  on  the  tenth 
sampling  period.  In  both  figures,  the  controller  quickly  converges  to  the  tuned  frequency.  In  Figure  16,  the 
controller  finds  the  tuned  frequency  \\dthout  dither.  It  recognizes  a  system  change  at  240  seconds  and  restarts  the 
annealing  process  to  again  quickly  find  the  new  tuned  frequency  without  dither.  Figure  17  demonstrates  the 
robustness  of  the  annealed  fuzzy  controller.  An  inaccurate  measurement  at  about  30  seconds  misleads  the 
controller  into  thinking  that  a  change  in  system  parameters  has  occurred.  The  controller  restarts  the  annealing 
schedule  and  again  quickly  finds  the  tuned  frequency.  The  controller  also  tracks  the  tuned  frequency  when  the  tip 
mass  is  removed. 


Time  (Seconds)  Time  (Seconds) 


Figure  16.  Annealed  fuzzy  control  implementing  Figure  17.  Annealed  fuzzy  control  implementing 

the  golden  section  search  algorithm.  A  4  second  the  golden  section  search  algorithm.  A  1/2  second 

sampling  period  is  used.  Tuned  frequency  (dotted).  sampling  period  is  used.  Tuned  frequency  (dotted). 

It  is  interesting  to  examine  calibration  curves  for  the  RMS  ratio  with  and  without  the  tip  mass  attached  to 
the  beam.  Figures  18  and  19  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  sampling  period  length  on  measurement  accuracy.  These 
figures  also  point  out  that  even  if  a  good  estimation  can  be  obtained  for  the  maximum  RMS  ratio,  the  first 
controller  design  will  be  slow  to  converge.  In  order  to  eliminate  dither,  the  fuzzy  controller  aimeals  slowly  through 
the  noisy  measurements.  As  seen  in  Figure  18,  in  order  for  the  controller  to  perform  successfully,  the  maximum 
RMS  ratio  must  be  annealed  from  7  to  5.5,  approximately.  For  the  half  second  sampling  period,  the  RMS  ratio 
must  be  annealed  from  7.5  to  3.5,  approximately,  to  clear  the  noise.  Otherwise,  the  controller  will  experience  the 
bad  measurement  and  restart  the  annealing  process  thinking  that  a  change  in  modal  frequency  occurred  (as  was  the 
case  in  Figure  17).  A  longer  annealing  time  means  slower  convergence. 

The  second  fuzzy  controller  design  is  perhaps  more  practical  than  the  first  in  that  it  does  not  require  a 
calibration  or  a  search  algorithm  to  find  the  maximum  RMS  ratio.  Recall  that  the  second  controller  was  designed 
with  the  sj'stem  RMS  response  as  the  linguistic  variable.  It  uses  the  initial  measurement  of  the  system  RMS  as  the 
maximum  and  anneals  upward.  Again,  the  inductance  (absorber  frequency)  step  sizes  are  taken  in  a  direction 
dictated  by  an  estimation  of  the  slope  of  the  RMS  ratio  curve. 
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Figures  20  and  21  give  the  experimental  results  for  the  second  annealed  fuz2y  controller  design.  The  rise 
time  for  each  sampling  period  is  much  faster  than  exhibited  by  the  first  controller.  Only  a  few  sampling  periods 
are  needed  to  reach  the  tuned  frequency.  As  the  maximum  system  RMS  is  annealed,  the  controller  converges  to 
the  tuned  frequency  eliminating  any  oscillations  about  that  frequency.  The  second  controller  is  also  able  to  find 
and  track  the  second  modal  frequency  during  an  abrupt  change  in  the  cantilevered  beam’s  parameters.  The 
performance  of  the  controller  in  Figure  21  is  similar  to  that  in  Figure  17,  The  robustness  of  this  controller  is  also 
demonstrated  by  a  noisy  measurement.  At  approximately  12  seconds,  an  inaccurate  system  RMS  measurement 
resets  the  annealing  process  allowing  the  controller  to  converge  more  closely  to  the  actual  tuned  frequency. 


Absorber  Frequency  (Hz) 


Figure  18.  Calibration  curves  for  the  RMS  ratio 
with  (solid)  and  without  (dotted)  the  tip  mass  for  a 
4  second  sampling  period. 


Absorber  Frequency  (Hz) 


Figure  19.  Calibration  curves  for  the  RMS  ratio 
with  (solid)  and  without  (dotted)  the  tip  mass  for 
a  1/2  second  sampling  period. 


Table  2  gives  the  final  converged  values  of  frequency  that  were  obtained  in  Figures  16,  17,  20,  and  21  for 
both  annealed  fuzzy  controllers.  Both  controllers  were  able  find  and  track  the  second  mode  of  vibration  to  within 
1.0  Hz.  Of  all  the  experiments,  the  most  either  of  the  controllers  missed  the  tuned  frequency  by  was  about  0.75  Hz. 
This  occurred  in  Figure  21  when  the  tip  mass  was  removed. 

Next,  consider  the  effect  of  the  tuned  absorber  on  the  power  of  the  system.  Figure  22  presents  a  frequency 
response  function  of  the  s>'stem  with  and  without  the  mass.  The  figure  also  shows  the  corresponding  responses 
when  the  absorber  is  tuned  to  the  second  modal  frequency.  With  the  tip  mass  attached,  the  tuned  absorber  reduced 
the  peak  value  of  the  second  mode  from  10.2  dB  to  -3.6  dB  (a  13.8  dB  reduction).  Without  the  tip  mass,  the  tuned 
absorber  reduced  the  peak  value  from  12.6  dB  to  -5.2  dB  (an  18  dB  reduction).  Using  the  power  of  the  system 
without  the  absorber  as  a  baseline  for  comparison.  Table  3  shows  up  to  an  82.26%  reduction  in  the  vibration 
energy  when  the  absorber  is  tuned.  Even  when  the  controller  misses  the  tuned  frequency  by  0.8  Hz,  the  power  is 
reduced  by  81.58%.  The  frequency  response  function  for  the  nearly  tuned  case  is  given  in  Figure  23.  Notice  that 
the  nearly  tuned  response  is  not  as  flat  as  the  tuned  responses  given  in  Figure  22.  Power  was  calculated  by  the 
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following  equation: 


2jt70 

Power  =  j  |H(jco)|  dco  (7) 

2nl0 

where  H(jcD)  is  an  experimental  FRF. 


Time  (Seconds) 


Figure  20.  Results  for  the  second  annealed  fuzzy 
controller  design  for  a  4  second  sampling  period. 
Tuned  frequency  shown  (dotted). 
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Figure  21.  Results  for  the  second  annealed  fuzzy 
controller  design  for  a  1/2  second  sampling  period. 
Tuned  frequency  shown  (dotted). 


Table  2.  Tuned  absorber  results  from  Figures  14,  15,  18,  and  19. 


Sampling  Period 
(Seconds) 


Actual  Tuned  Frequency 
(Hz) 


With  Tip  Mass  30.625 

Without  Tip  Mass  40.75 


Annealed  Fuzzy  Controller  &  Frequency 
1  2 


With  Tip  Mass 

30.625 

3( 

Without  Tip  Mass 

40.75 

4( 

Table  3.  Comparison  of  experimentally  tuned  power  with  baseline  (no  absorber)  power. 

Normalized  Power  (%) 


Baseline  (No  Absorber) 
With  Tip  Mass 
Without  Tip  Mass 
Nearly  Tuned  Absorber 


(Worst  Case,  No  Tip  Mass,  Figure  21  &  23) 
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Figure  22.  Measured  frequency  response  with  (solid)  and  without  (dotted)  tip 
mass  attached.  Both  tuned  and  untuned  frequency  response  curves  are  shown. 


Figure  23.  Measured  frequency  responses  for  nearly  tuned  (dotted)  and 
untuned  (solid)  cases.  Tip  mass  not  attached. 


Conclusions 

Two  designs  of  an  annealed  fiizzy  controller  for  a  self-tuning  piezoelectric  vibration  absorber  have  been 
presented.  These  controllers  have  experimentally  demonstrated  the  ability  to  find  a  particular  mode  of  vibration. 
Compared  to  Hollkamp’s  fixed  increment  controller,  the  annealed  fuzzy  controllers  have  a  faster  rise  time  and 
practically  eliminate  any  oscillation  about  the  tuned  frequency  once  it  is  discovered.  By  successfully  suppressing 
the  second  mode  of  vibration  of  the  cantilevered  beam  using  only  a  half  second  sampling  period,  the  annealed 
fiizzy  controller  exhibited  the  ability  to  perform  with  highly  uncertain  measurements.  In  fact,  there  were  some 
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instances  when  an  uncertain  measurement  reset  the  annealing  process  causing  the  controller  to  settle  on  a  more 
accurate  tuned  frequency.  This  phenomenon  can  be  compared  to  reannealing  in  simulated  annealing. 

Even  when  the  tip  mass  was  removed  from  the  cantilevered  beam,  changing  the  modal  frequency,  both 
annealed  fuzzy  absorbers  were  able  to  recognize  the  change  and  find  the  new  tuned  frequency.  However,  in  order 
to  recognize  the  change  in  system  parameters,  the  second  fuzzy  controller  needed  an  additional  RMS  ratio  monitor. 
The  first  design  could  realize  modal  frequency  changes  by  observing  the  activation  of  its  membership  functions. 
The  second  design  could  be  modified  to  perform  similarly  by  annealing  through  a  small  range  of  maximum  system 
RMS  responses  instead  of  annealing  upward  indefinitely. 

In  each  of  the  controllers  discussed,  two  measurements  are  required;  the  system  RMS  response  and  the 
absorber  RMS  response.  It  would  be  more  practical  to  devise  a  controller  which  is  based  on  only  one 
measurement.  This  would  reduce  the  number  of  sensors  and  the  computational  effort  needed  for  successful  control. 
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PIXEL  PLANE  DESIGN  FOR 
A  SIMD  GRAPHIC  PROCESSOR 

Brent  A.  Veltkamp 

Graduate  Student 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Michigan  State  University 

Abstract 


This  paper  presents  the  design  and  layout  of  a  high  perfornuince  graphics  processing  unit.  The 
operation  of  the  unit  is  in  parallel,  which  helps  to  give  it  high  performance  and  allows  it  to  take 
advantage  of parallelism  inherit  inside  of  code  and  instructions.  The  system  will  run  at  lOOMHz  to 
handle  the  graphic  processing,  enhance  the  I/O  capabilities  of  the  frame  baffler,  and  free  up  the  CPU  for 
more  useful  system  operations. 
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PIXEL  PLANE  DESIGN  FOR 
A  SIMD  GRAPHIC  PROCESSOR 

Brent  A.  Veltkamp 


Introduction 

Every  computer  graphics  system  has  a  frame  buffer,  computation  engine  and  an  interconnection 
between  these.  This  interconnection  is  responsible  for  determining  how  fast  and  flexible  the  system  is  and 
to  some  degree  how  much  the  system  will  cost.  Most  personal  computers  use  the  most  flexible  and  cost 
efficient  graphics  system,  shown  in  Figure  1.  Tliis  configuration,  while  being  easy  to  build  and  program, 
is  limited  in  speed  by  two  factors;  the  CPU  and  the  bus. 

The  CPU,  in  this  .setup,  is  forced  to  perform  all  graphical  computations  as  well  as  run  the  rest  of 
the  system.  While  the  CPU  does  graphic  computations  the  rest  of  the  system  is  forced  to  wait.  For 
graphic  inten.sive  jobs  this  lose  of  pnKessing  time  can  be  substantial.  All  interactions  between  the  CPU 
and  frame  buffer  has  to  take  place  on  the  system  bus.  The  speed,  of  this  interaction,  is  thereby  limited  to 
the  bus  size  or  bandwidtli.  In  this  basic  configuration,  tlie  only  way  to  inaease  graphic  performance 
would  be  to  increase  the  bandwidth  or  get  a  faster  CPU. 


System  Bus 


Figure  1 


The  goal  is  to  design  a  graphics  computation  chip  that  is  fast,  100  MHz,  and  reasonably  cost 
efficient.  Figure  2  shows  an  outline  of  the  propo.sed  graphic  subsystem.  The  system  contains  a  linear  tree, 
alu  and  memory  component  for  each  pixel.  Tlie  system  will  handle  4096  pixels  at  a  time,  this  number 
was  found  to  be  a  good  compromise  between  speed  and  size.  The  graphic  system  will  therefore  handle  a 
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64  by  64  area  on  the  screen  and  process  the  graphical  information  in  partUlel.  The  main  computations 
will  be  done  using  the  alu  for  each  pixel,  thereby  freeing  up  the  host  CPU  so  it  can  continue  to  process 
other  instructions. 

The  proposed  system  can  greatly  enhance  graphic  processing,  hu-gely  due  to  its  parallelism.  It 
breaks  your  screen  up  into  64  by  64  chunks  that  will  be  proce.ssed,  with  each  chunk  being  done  in  parallel. 
The  I/O  processing  of  the  graphics  system  with  the  frame  buffer  will  still  be  limited  by  the  bandwidth  but 
it  has  some  enhanced  features  that  will  be  discu.s.sed. 


The  overall  tree  is  12  stages  deep,  with  six  stages  tor  x  oriented  calculations  and  six  stages  for  y 
oriented  calculations.  This  means  that  each  chip  repre.sents  a  64x64  pixel  area  on  the  video  display. 

Thus,  there  is  a  total  of  4096  pixel  memory  locations,  attached  to  4096  ALU’s,  receiving  input  from  4096 
outputs  ol  the  12  stage  linear  tree.  However,  tor  optimal  space  utilization,  this  arrangement  is  broken  up 
into  32  pieces  called  planes.  Each  plane  hits  128  pixel  memory  locations,  128  ALU's  and  128  tree 
output.s[l,  pp  12].  It  is  the  design  tmd  layout  of  this  plane  that  is  the  topic  of  this  research  project. 

Methodology 

The  design  ot  the  graphic  system  depends  on  the  construction  of  a  generic  plane  and  the 
interconnection  of  32  planes  to  fonn  the  system.  The  overview  of  a  plane  is  .shown  in  Figure  3.  The  plane 
has  tree,  alu  and  memory  stages  as  well  as  an  I/O  and  crossbar  stage.  The  crossbar  stage  is  used  to 
interconnect  the  memory  tuid  alu  and  will  be  discussed  later  on. 

Although  relatively  simple,  the  bit-.seritU  ALU’s  form  the  heart  of  each  plane.  It  is  the  job  of  the 
ALU  to  process  data  coming  in  from  the  linear  tree  subsystem,  to  read  from  and  write  to  the  memory 
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subsystem,  imd  to  control  which  memory  locations  will  be  overwritten  with  new  values[l,  pp  23].  The 
layout  and  design  of  the  ALU  iire  shown  in  Figures  4  and  5  respectively.  The  ALU  is  responsible  for 
controlling  data  flow,  reading  from  the  linear  tree  and  reading  and  writing  to  memory.  The  design  uses 
three  flip-flops  which  ^u'e  used  to  store  tlie  previous  sum,  carry  and  any  changes  that  need  to  be  made  to 
the  enable  register.  The  enable  register  controls  who  and  when  you  can  read  or  write  to  memory,  thereby 
giving  each  ALU  control  over  its  own  memory. 

The  data  used  by  each  ALU  comes  from  the  linear  tree  subsystem.  The  linear  tree  is  basically 
just  a  bit  serial  multiplier  that  operates  in  parallel.  It  takes  in  three  inputs.  A,  B  and  C  and  outputs  the 
function:  Ax  +  By  +  C,  where  x  and  y  are  the  pixel  location  on  the  display.  Figures  6  and  7  show  the 
layout  and  design  of  a  tree  stage.  The  initial  problem  with  this  design  is  that  it  requires  4096  tree  stages, 
therefore  it  requires  4096  multipliers,  which  would  require  a  large  chip  area.  This  is  where  the  linear  tree 
idea  came  about,  instead  of  building  4096  multipliers  in  parallel,  if  you  analyze  the  bit  multiplication’s 
you  would  see  that  each  stage  either  gives  an  output  of  a  one  or  a  zero.  From  that  analysis  it  becomes 
clear  that  building  the  tree  as  a  binary  tree  would  be  effective,  since  each  stage  only  has  two  outputs. 

Using  this  idea  we  achieved  a  logarithmic  improvement  in  the  chips  area,  dropping  the  required  number 
of  multipliers  down  to  127  per  plane.  This  new  linear  tree  is  seven  stages  deep,  thereby  causing  it  to  run 
slower  than  if  we  used  4096  parallel  multipliers  but  tlie  saving  of  die  area,  uses  1/32  the  area  of  the 
parallel  area,  makes  this  a  practical  compromise.  The  bit  multiplier  is  constructed  from  a  full  adder  and 
tlie  tree  stage  uses  three  flip-flops  to  store  values.  Two  of  the  flip-flops  are  used  to  store  the  stages 
potential  values,  which  depend  on  whether  the  input  is  a  one  or  a  zero. 

The  memory  is  the  hirgest  component  of  the  plane.  It  is  composed  to  128  bits  of  static  RAM, 
basic  six  cell  SRAM.  The  memory  was  made  static  for  low  power  consumption,  especially  when  the  chip 
is  in  an  idle  state.  The  use  of  static  RAM  also  allows  us  to  store  the  value  without  having  to  add  an 
external  dynamic  refresh  circuitry.  The  128  bits  of  RAM  for  each  pixel  will  be  to  store  the  red,  green  and 
blue  values ,  each  double  buffered,  iilong  with  room  for  z  buffer  data  or  alpha  blending  data[l,  pp  41]. 

The  memory  system  stores  the  changes  that  tlie  ALU  makes  to  each  pixel  until  it  is  read  out  to  the  frame 
buffer.  The  memory  system  is  made  of  two  rows  of  64  bits  each  to  try  to  limit  the  width  of  the  plane  and 
to  match  its  layout  size  with  that  of  the  ALU  and  the  other  components.  The  memory  is  accessible  by  both 
the  ALU  and  the  I/O  which  is  controlled  by  the  crossbar. 
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Tlie  memory  is  connected  to  tlie  ALU  and  I/O  by  way  of  a  crossbar.  The  layout  and  design,  of 
the  crossbar,  are  shown  in  Figures  8  and  9.  The  crossbiu*  is  responsible  for  allowing  interaction  to  occur 
between  memory  and  either  tlie  ALU  or  I/O  port.  It  handles  reading  as  well  as  writing  to  memory  and  its 
main  requirement  is  to  allow  last  access  to  memory.  The  crossbar  also  has  to  allow  concurrent  access 
trom  both  the  ALU  and  I/O,  by  this  I  mean  tliat  they  can  both  read  from  memory  at  the  same  time,  or 
while  one  writes  to  memory  the  other  one  can  read  die  value.  The  ALU  and  I/O  are  not  allowed  to  both 
write  at  the  same  time,  due  to  tlie  tact  lliat  tliey  tu'e  accessing  tlie  .same  bit  of  memory. 

The  I/O  circuiu-y  has  really  two  functions:  to  preload  the  memory  and  to  read  out  to  the  frame 
butter .  The  graphic  system  is  setup  with  32  output  pins,  thereby  allowing  only  one  bit  per  plane  to  be 
written  out  at  a  time.  When  reading  from  the  I/O  the  same  bit  location  in  all  planes  will  be  read  out  in 
parallel,  one  bit  per  plane. 

Each  bitslice,  the  connection  of  one  tree,  ALU,  I/O  and  memory,  will  have  a  different  pixel 
associated  with  it.  Since  the  I/O  only  reads  from  one  pixel  location  at  a  time,  this  lead  to  the  need  to 
hardwire  the  address  ot  each  bitslice.  This  hardwiring  is  acceptable  since  each  plane  is  the  same  and  the 
I/O  reads  from  the  .same  pixel  location  in  rdl  planes  in  parallel. 

The  operating  procedures  and  component  sizes  had  to  be  varied  to  tind  the  optimal  configuration 
to  achieve  the  lOOMhz  goal.  Tliis  requires  that  all  reads  and  writes  be  completed  within  5ns,  for  50% 
duty  cycle.  The  completed  design  size  turns  out  at  1.5mm  by  1.9mm  per  plane. 


Procedure 

Since  the  lOOMhz  requirement  placed  tlie  largest  responsibility  on  the  crossbar,  it  thereby 
became  the  first  component  to  be  constructed.  The  crossbar  allows  us  to  write  to  memory  in  4.1ns  from 
either  the  ALU  or  the  I/O,  which  meets  our  writing  requirement.  Reading  to  the  ALU  is  quite  fast,  a 
minor  3.6ns  and  as  one  would  expect  the  reading  to  the  I/O  is  slower  at  4.3ns.  These  times  will  allow  us 
to  have  lOOMhz  operation  with  a  50%;  duty  cycle  and  al.so  gives  us  a  15%  error  margin.  The  height  of  the 
cro.ssbar  came  out  as  14.68  microns.  Tliis  lead  to  tlie  need  to  match  its  height  witli  that  of  the  tree,  ALU 
and  memory.  The  height  of  the  crossbtu*  is  what  allows  us  to  create  a  double  height  memory,  two  rows  of 
64  bits  each. 
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The  ALU  and  memory  were  basic  layouts  but  the  tree  proved  to  be  a  challenge.  The  key  to  the 
linear  tree  is  that  it  has  seven  levels  but  only  127  multipliers.  The  trick  was  trying  to  wire  it  flat  so  we 
had  127  tree  stages  on  top  of  each  other,  this  became  necessary  to  minimize  the  width  of  each  bitslice. 

Once  a  bitslice  was  constructed  then  we  need  to  array  128  of  tliem  to  create  the  plane.  Each 
bitslice  ended  up  being  1,5mm  by  14,68microns,  which  leads  to  our  plane  size  of  1.5mm  by  1.9mm. 

Testing 

Testing  was  done  at  all  phases  of  design,  except  for  the  plane  itself  since  it  had  too  many  inputs 
and  too  many  components  to  easily  test.  Each  components  design  and  layout  was  tested  using  HSpice  to 
make  sure  it  was  operating  correctly  and  within  the  lOOMhz  guidelines.  A  bitslice  was  then  formed  and  it 
was  tested  as  well,  it  had  to  be  left  running  over  night  due  to  the  number  of  components  in  the  bitslice. 

The  outputs  were  checked  for  glitches  or  potential  glitches  as  well  as  faulty  outputs  and  slow  read  times. 
The  bitslice  performed  correctly  and  most  importantly  it  met  the  lOOMhz  requirement.  The  testing 
brought  about  tlie  chose  of  the  optimal  reading  and  writing  procedures,  which  are  as  follows: 


Writing  from  the  ALU: 

1:  Assert  PchL  For  precharging  memory  lines,  a  Ins  precharge  time. 

2:  Assert  WrDat  Occurs  at  same  time  as  Asserting  PchL 

3:  Assert  WrEnL  Happens  once  WrDat  is  stable. 

4:  Assert  Row  tmd  Word  Ch(H)se  the  correct  row  and  word  location,  occurs  after  precharge. 

5:  Assert  SaEn  A  2ns  signal  to  use  tlie  Sense  Amplifier  to  force  the  data  into  memory. 

6:  Data  now  stored  in  memory 


Reading  to  the  ALU: 

1:  Assert  PchL  For  removing  previous  value  from  Sense  Amplifier,  Ins  signal. 

2:  Assert  Row  and  Word  Ch(X)se  the  correct  row  and  word  location,  done  after  1  finishes. 

3:  Assert  SaEn  A  2ns  signal  to  use  the  Sense  Amplifier  to  force  tlie  data  into  memory. 

4:  Data  available  at  ALU 


~  Reading  and  writing  from  I/O  is  done  the  .same  way  except  tliere  is  an  extra  signal,  lOread,  that 
is  used.  Also  while  the  ALU  tuid  I/O  can  both  read  or  one  can  read  while  the  otlier  writes,  at  the  same 
time  which  can  enhance  die  I/O  capabilities. 
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Conclusion 

A  different  type  of  graphic  processor  has  been  developed  here.  It  runs  at  lOOMhz  and  has  the 
added  speed  ot  using  parallelism  to  handle  a  64  by  64  block  of  tlie  display  at  a  time.  It  has  a  rather 
simplistic  design,  built  from  die  interconnection  of  32  planes  which  are  built  from  the  interconnection  of 
128  bitslices.  It  increases  system  performance  by  handling  graphic  routines  that  the  CPU,  in  general, 
would  be  forced  to  do  itself.  Each  bitslice  has  its  own  memory  and  all  the  memory,  in  each  plane,  can  be 
accessed  in  panillel.  Al.so  each  ALU  in  the  plane  has  complete  control  over  its  own  memory.  I/O  to  the 
trame  buffer  is  handled  by  a  32  bit  I/O  port  on  the  chip.  I/O  is  enhanced  since  it  is  done  in  parallel,  one 
bit  being  read  from  each  plane  as  well  as  easy  preloading  of  the  memory  through  the  I/O  port.  The  plane 
has  been  designed,  laid  out  and  tested  error  free  completing  this  part  of  the  graphic  processor. 
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Figure  5 
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Figure  7 
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Figure  8 
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Abstract 

The  use  of  function  decomposition  as  a  Machine  Learning  technique  is  explored  combinatorially. 
Results  from  Computational  Learning  Theory  are  applied  to  get  an  upper  bound  on  the  minimum 
number  of  samples  that  function  decomposition  requires  to  accurately  learn  any  function.  This 
bound  is  exponential  in  the  size  of  the  function,  but  linear  in  the  complexity  of  the  function  as 
measured  by  Decomposed  Function  Cardinality.  In  the  process  of  exploration,  two  other  discoveries 
are  made.  First,  the  greedy  method  of  searching  for  a  function  decomposition  currently  in  use  by 
the  Pattern  Theory  research  team  cannot  find  decompositions  for  a  significant  number  of  functions. 
Second,  the  assumption  of  a  Solomonoff-Levin  distribution  on  functions  from  the  real  world  may 
not  be  as  reasonable  as  it  is  believed  to  be,  since  it  could  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  real  world 
is  random. 
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THE  COMBINATORICS  OF  FUNCTION  DECOMPOSITION  AND  APPLICATIONS  OF 

LEARNING  THEORY 


Christopher  C.  Vogt 


1  Introduction 

Pattern  Theory  represents  a  new  approach  to  algorithm  development  at  the  crossroads  of  Logic 
Minimization  and  Machine  Learning.  When  viewed  in  the  latter  framework,  it  makes  sense  to  apply 
the  results  from  Computational  Learning  Theory  (COLT)  to  analyze  the  behavior  of  the  algorithms 
used  to  implement  Pattern  Theory.  One  such  algorithm,  Basic  Greedy  Decomposition  (BGD),  uses  a 
top-down  recursive  approach  to  attempt  to  find  a  minimally  sized  representation  of  a  partially  specified 
function.  In  this  paper,  BGD  is  analyzed  combinatorially  to  allow  application  of  the  COLT  framework 
with  two  goals  in  mind.  First,  a  meaningful  bound  on  the  minimum  number  of  samples  needed  to 
accurately  learn  a  function  is  sought.  Second,  by  carefully  analyzing  the  search  space  of  BGD,  it  is 
hoped  that  useful  heuristics  for  limiting  the  size  of  that  space  can  be  found. 

2  Background 

Pattern  Theory  ^  approaches  the  problem  of  classification  learning  from  a  functional  perspective.  The 
problem  it  attempts  to  solve  can  be  stated  as  follows:  given  a  partially  specified  function  /"^(xi,  ..,Xn) 
on  n  variables  with  m  outputs  specified,  find  a  total  function  /  consistent  with  which  extrapolates 
well.  In  other  words.  Pattern  Theory  attempts  to  fill  in  the  missing  values  of  /*”  with  values  which 
seem  likely  based  on  the  patterns  in  the  specified  values.  Central  to  Pattern  Theory  are  the  concepts 
of  Function  Decomposition  and  Decomposed  Function  Cardinality.  Function  Decomposition  is  simply 
the  inverse  of  the  mathematical  concept  of  composition,  which  states  that  it  is  possible  to  specify  some 
functions  as  the  composition  of  others.  For  example,  the  function  /(x,  y,  2,  w)  might  be  specified  as 
/(®j  2/> -2:,  ty)  =  g{hi{x^y)^h2{z^w)).  This  can  be  seen  graphically  in  Figure  1. 

Decomposed  Function  Cardinality  (DFC)  is  a  measure  of  the  complexity  of  a  function.  It  is  based 
on  the  sum  of  the  function  cardinalities  in  the  representation  of  the  decomposition  of  the  function.  In 
the  above  example,  if  /,  y,  /ii,  and  h2  are  all  functions  on  binary  variables,  then  the  size  of  /  is  2^  —  16 
since  it  has  4  inputs,  whereas  the  sizes  of  and  /i2  are  all  2^  =  4  since  they  each  have  only  2 

inputs.  The  overall  size  of  the  first  representation  of  /  (a  lookup  table)  is  16,  whereas  the  second, 
decomposed  representation  has  a  size  of4-f'4-|-4  —  12.  One  can  imagine  that  there  may  be  a  number 
of  ways  of  decomposing  a  function.  The  DFC  of  a  function  is  the  smallest  (in  terms  of  the  sum  of 
function  cardinalities)  way  of  representing  that  function  as  a  decomposition.  Because  of  this  bias  to 
DFC,  Pattern  Theory  can  be  viewed  as  embracing  the  concept  of  Occam’s  Razor.  It  has  been  shown  [7] 
that  DFC  is  a  robust  measure  of  the  “patternedness”  of  a  function  over  a  wide  variety  of  domains.  It 
has  also  been  shown  that  functions  with  a  low  DFC  can  be  learned  with  fewer  samples  than  ones  with 
higher  DFC,  and  that  randomly  generated  functions  tend  to  have  a  high  DFC  whereas  functions  taken 
from  “the  real  world”  mostly  have  low  DFC. 

BGD  is  an  algorithm  for  finding  a  decomposition  of  a  function  with  minimal  DFC.  It  attempts  to 
search  the  space  of  all  decompositions  of  a  function  with  smaller  size  than  a  lookup  table.  It  uses  a 
top-down  recursive  approach.  Given  a  function  /(a;i,..,Xn)  on  n  variables,  it  checks  to  see  if  there 
is  a  partition  of  the  input  variables  (Fi,V2,V3)  which  allows  the  function  to  be  represented  as  the 
composition  F(^i(Vi,  V3), ...,  <^*(14,  V3),  V2,  V3).  This  can  be  seen  graphically  in  Figure  2. 

^For  a  more  complete  background  on  Pattern  Theory,  sec  [7] 
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Figure  1:  /(a;,y,  z,iy)  and 


g{hx{x,y),h2{z,w)) 


Figure  2:  A  Basic  First  Level  Decomposition 
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BGD  then  recursively  attempts  to  decompose  and  F,  BGD  keeps  track  of  the  smallest 

sized  decomposition  seen  thus  far,  and  after  exploring  aU  possibilities,  reports  this  decomposition  as 
the  one  which  has  minimal  DFC»  As  is  shown  later  in  this  paper,  the  size  of  the  search  space  for  BGD 
is  doubly  exponential  in  the  number  of  inputs  n.  For  this  reason,  implementations  of  BGD,  such  as 
FLASH  [6],  must  always  use  some  kind  of  heuristic  to  limit  the  search.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that  the 
actual  decomposition  with  minimal  DFC  may  not  be  found.  Furthermore,  it  has  not  been  proven  that 
this  algorithm  will  always  find  the  minimal  decomposition  even  if  the  space  is  searched  exhaustively. 
Despite  these  limitations,  FLASH  has  been  able  to  find  the  minimal  decomposition  for  most  functions, 
given  enough  time. 

BGD  can  be  viewed  as  a  learning  algorithm  in  the  following  sense.  If  the  function  to  be  decomposed 
is  only  partially  specified,  BGD  can  still  decompose  it.  If  a  lookup  table  is  then  computed  from  the 
decomposition,  previously  unspecified  outputs  wiU  then  be  assigned  values.  In  this  way,  the  originally 
specified  outputs  are  viewed  as  samples  of  the  function.  They  are  also  known  as  cares,  whereas  unspec¬ 
ified  values  are  don^t  cares.  Because  BGD  never  changes  the  value  of  a  care,  it  is  a  consistent  learning 
algorithm.  As  an  example,  assume  the  partiaUy  specified  binary  function  to  be  learned  is  /^(0, 1)  =  0, 
/^(l,  1)  =  1  [Note:  the  superscript  2  indicates  that  the  function  has  2  samples,  namely  for  the  input 
vectors  (0,1)  and  (1,1)].  BGD  would  find  the  minimal  decomposition  which  was  consistent  with  the 
samples  seen,  namely  f{x,  y)  =  x.  Now  the  previously  unspecified  outputs  of  (0,0)  and  (1,0)  have  values 
(0  and  1  respectively).  This  example  also  illustrates  another  important  concept  used  in  this  paper,  the 
idea  of  a  vacuous  variable.  In  this  example,  y  is  a  vacuous  variable  because  the  value  of  the  function 
does  not  depend  on  it  in  any  way. 

Currently,  the  theory  and  implementation  of  BGD  are  only  developed  for  functions  with  binary 
inputs  and  a  single  binary  output.  Extensions  to  multi-valued  and  continuous  functions  are  currently 
under  development  [3] [5].  This  paper  only  addresses  the  binary  case,  but  in  most  cases  results  could  be 
easily  extended  to  the  more  general  models. 

3  BGD  as  a  PAG  Learning  Algorithm 

Computational  learning  theory  (see  [1],  p.  30)  tells  us  that  the  minimum  number  of  samples  mo 
needed  by  a  Probably  Approximately  Correct  (PAC)  learning  algorithm  in  order  to  be  (1  -  ^)  certain 
that  a  function  is  learned  to  within  e  accuracy  is  given  by  the  bound: 

TTlo  >  -  In  — —  (1) 

€  0  ^  ' 

where  H  is  the  set  of  all  hypotheses  (i.e.,  the  set  of  all  candidate  functions).  The  following  theorem  will 
allow  us  to  apply  this  result  to  BGD: 

Theorem:  BGD  is  a  PAC  learning  algorithm. 

Proof: 

•  The  hypothesis  space  searched  by  BGD  (H)  is  finite  (see  below). 

•  BGD  is  consistent  (by  design). 

Then  by  Theorems  4.1.1  and  4.2.1  of  [1],  BGD  is  PAC. 

Thus,  if  the  size  of  H  can  be  found,  we  will  be  able  to  find  a  meaningful  bound  on  the  minimum 
number  of  samples  for  PAC  learning. 

3,1  mo  versus  m 

It  is  important  to  note  that  within  the  COLT  framework,  mo  is  the  number  of  samples  drawn  with 
replacement.  For  BGD,  we  are  more  interested  in  the  case  where  samples  are  taken  without  replacement. 
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which  is  exactly  m.  The  relationship  between  mo  and  m  can  be  found  using  probabilistic  arguments  as 
follows.  View  the  selection  of  a  sample  as  selecting  a  ball  from  an  urn  of  N  numbered  balls.  Suppose 
this  is  done  a  total  of  mo  times.  How  many  different  balls  can  one  expect  to  see?  This  is  exactly  m. 
Clearly  for  small  ttiq,  m  mo.  However,  as  mo  — ►  oo,  m  — ►  iV.  In  our  case,  JV  =  2”^,  the  number  of 
samples  in  an  n  variable  function.  Because  no  closed  form  solution  could  be  found  to  this  problem,  a 
program  was  written  to  simulate  the  experiment,  assuming  a  uniform  distribution  of  the  balls  in  the 
urn.  Given  mo  and  N,  it  simulated  the  above  experiment  100  times  and  output  the  average  m.  Its 
results  were  consistent  with  the  preceding  analysis.  Throughout  this  paper,  this  method  was  used  to 
convert  mo  bounds  provided  by  COLT  into  real  bounds  on  m  for  BGD, 

4  Calculating  |/f|  and  Bounding  m 

Given  a  partial  function  on  n  non-vacuous  variables  with  m  cares,  the  hypothesis  space  that 
BGD  considers  is: 

H  =  T  =  {f\DFC{f)  <  2^} 

Where  F  is  the  set  of  all  total  functions  on  n  variables  with  DFC  less  than  the  maximum  (2”).  As  noted 
previously,  it  cannot  be  proven  that  BGD  considers  all  decompositions,  but  rather  some  subset  DCF. 
D  can  be  characterized  by  analyzing  the  behavior  of  BGD.  Specifically,  let  (Vi,  V2,  V3)  be  a  partition 
of  the  inputs  of  with  |Vi|  ni,  IV2I  =  n2  and  ~  713.  Furthermore,  consider  the  first-level 
decomposition  which  consists  of  k  functions  (<^i, ...,  on  Vi  U  V3  (with  A;  >  1)  and  one  function  (jP) 
on  the  outputs  of  ((^1, ...,  ^k)  and  the  inputs  V2  U  V3  (see  Figure  2). 

Definition:  A  basic  first- level  decomposition  is  a  first-level  decomposition  which  satisfies  the  following 
constraint: 

-I-  <  2^  (2) 

Then  the  set  H  —  D  —  {/|/  has  a  basic  first-level  decomposition  }  includes  all  first  level  decompositions 
with  DFC  less  then  2^,  and  is  more  precisely  the  space  of  functions  that  BGD  considers. 

4.1  Bounding  \D\ 

For  a  given  n,  |D|  can  be  bounded  by  applying  the  following  algorithm: 

For  each  choice  of  ni  €  [2..n—  1]: 

•  Choose  rii  variables  to  be  in  Vi 

•  For  each  choice  of  ns  G  [0.,n—  ni]: 

—  Choose  ns  of  the  remaining  variables  to  be  in  V3 

—  Find  the  maximum^ A:  which  satisfies  (2) 

—  If  such  a  k  exists, 

♦  Count  the  total  number  of  ways  of  choosing  each  [2*^’^^^"*] 

*  Count  the  total  number  of  ways  of  choosing  F 

^Only  the  maximum  k  need  be  considered,  since  any  function  that  can  be  represented  with  less  than  k  functions  (<^t) 
can  also  be  represented  with  k  such  functions. 

% 
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n 

logio  \D\ 

logic  2^ 

4 

5 

5 

5 

9 

10 

6 

17 

19 

7 

35 

39 

8 

70 

77 

9 

138 

154 

10 

273 

308 

11 

544 

617 

12 

1159 

1233 

13 

2316 

2466 

14 

4628 

4930 

Table  1;  Number  of  BGD  Decomposable  Functions 


The  worst-case  number  of  ways  to  do  each  step  is  shown  in  brackets  after  the  step.  Thus,  the  size  of 

i«isEi;(:.)(T)^“ . . 

ni  na  ^  ^ 

This  is  an  upper  bound  on  |D|  because  it  overcounts  in  the  following  sense.  It  is  possible  for  the  same 
function  to  be  reaUzable  by  two  different  decompositions.  This  would  happen  if,  by  chance,  all  of  the 
<f>i  and  F  are  associative  with  respect  to  composition. 

Definition  Two  functions  /  and  g  are  associative  with  respect  to  composition  iff: 


^X,Y  CV:  fig{X),Y)  =  g{f{X),Y) 

For  example,  the  function  “or”  on  two  variables  is  associative  with  itself,  because  (xi  -I-  X2)  -h  ®3  = 

Xi  {X2  -t-  *3)'  .  . 

However,  since  it  seems  likely  that  associativity  with  respect  to  composition  is  a  rare  occurrence,  we 

will  henceforth  use  the  upper  bound  (3)  as  our  measure  of  the  size  of  D.  Table  1  shows  approximate 
values  of  \D\  for  n  G  [4.. 14],  with  2^^"  (the  total  number  of  binary  functions  on  n  variables)  included  as 

a  reference.  *  i  f7i 

The  results  from  this  section  seem  to  be  in  conflict  with  Lupanov.  According  to  Ross,  et.  al.  [q, 

Lupanov’s  results  show  that  for  n  >  16,  most  functions  decompose  at  least  a  little.  When  1^1  ^ 
calculated  using  (3),  the  fraction  of  decomposable  functions  to  the  total  number  of  functions  j 
is  exponentiaUy  decreasing  -  clearly  not  “most!”  This  implies  that  the  top-down  approach  of  BGD 
misses  a  significant  number  of  decompositions,  especially  for  functions  with  a  large  num^r  of  variables. 
Thus,  for  some  functions  BGD  cannot  find  the  decomposition  with  the  actual  DFC  of  /”*.  This  wiU  be 
important  later  on  in  this  paper,  when  BGD  is  examined  as  an  Occam  algorithm. 


4.2  Finding  Minimum  m  Based  on  JUl 
Substituting  jD]  into  (1)  yields: 

”■  €  O 

Values  for  mo  are  shown  in  Table  2  for  e  =  i  =  0.1.  Again,  for  comparison,  mo  is  also  shown  for  the 
worst  case,  when  all  functions  on  n  variables  are  considered  as  hypotheses.  In  this  case,  \H\- 2  ,  and 
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n 

mo  for  D 

mo  worst 

m  for  D 

m  worst 

Max  #  samples 

4 

130 

134 

16 

16 

16 

5 

229 

245 

32 

32 

32 

6 

409 

467 

64 

64 

64 

7 

835 

911 

128 

128 

128 

8 

1634 

1798 

256 

256 

256 

9 

3202 

3572 

511 

512 

512 

10 

6320 

7121 

1022 

1023 

1024 

11 

12543 

14219 

2044 

2046 

2048 

12 

26702 

28415 

4090 

4092 

4096 

13 

53345 

56806 

8181 

8184 

8192 

14 

106598 

113589 

16360 

16368 

16384 

Table  2:  Bounds  on  mo  and  m  for  D  and  worst  case,  with  6  =  6  =  0.! 


6 

6 

Actual  m 

Theory  m 

Theory  mo 

.3 

.3 

125 

225 

541 

.2 

.2 

175 

246 

814 

.1 

.1 

225 

256 

1634 

.1 

.3 

225 

256 

1623 

0 

0 

256 

256 

oo 

Table  3:  Experimental  versus  Theoretical  m  for  pal-ouip 


(1)  becomes: 

2^  In2-ln6 

m  >  - 

6 

Also  for  comparison,  the  maximum  number  of  samples  possible  is  shown.  What  this  table  tells  us  is  that 
even  though  using  D  as  our  hypothesis  space  improves  the  bound  on  mo,  the  bound  itself  is  virtually 
useless,  since  in  all  cases  it  tells  us  we  have  to  see  more  samples  than  is  possible!  However,  when  m 
is  estimated  from  mo  using  the  technique  described  in  section  3.1,  we  find  that  it  closely  tracks  the 
maximum  number  of  samples.  As  n  increases,  m  is  no  longer  maximum  due  to  the  values  of  6  and  6. 
Furthermore,  the  difference  between  the  worst  case  and  that  for  BGD  becomes  larger  with  increasing 
n. 


4.3  Comparing  Theoretical  m  to  Experimental  Values 

Table  3  compares  the  bound  provided  by  (4)  with  experimental  values  of  m.  A  number  of  8-variable 
functions  were  decomposed  using  FLASH  with  various  values  for  e  and  S  (see  [8]).  The  highest  value 
for  m  was  taken  from  among  these  functions.  This  happened  to  always  be  for  the  function  paUouip^ 
a  function^  whose  output  is  a  palindrome  with  the  first  half  randomly  generated.  This  table  compares 
these  values  to  the  ones  from  (4),  and  verifies  the  equation  as  an  upper  bound.  (NOTE:  experimental 
values  for  m  were  only  tested  at  multiples  of  25,  so  the  actual  m  might  be  smaller). 

A  close  examination  of  the  other  functions  tested  in  [8]  shows  that  ones  with  lower  DFC  consistently 
have  lower  bounds  on  m.  Perhaps  a  better  formulation  of  the  bound  would  also  be  in  terms  of  the  DFC 
off^. 
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5  BGD  as  an  Occam  Algorithm 

Occam  learning  algorithms  are  roughly  ones  which  embrace  Occam’s  Razor:  the  simplest  hypothesis 
which  takes  into  account  all  examples  is  the  best  one.  Intuitively,  BGD  should  be  Occam,  since  its  goal 
is  to  minimize  complexity  in  terms  of  DFC.  If  we  can  prove  BGD  Occam,  then  some  basic  COLT  results 
will  allow  us  to  say  something  about  the  minimum  sample  size  as  a  function  of  DFC.  Before  formally 
defining  what  it  means  to  be  Occam,  we  must  first  cover  a  few  other  definitions  (taken  from  Anthony 

and  Biggs  [1]).  . 

Definition:  A  representation  is  a  surjective  mapping  from  some  set  D  to  the  hypothesis  space  ff.  For 
example,  for  BGD,  n={all  decompositions  found  by  BGD}.  The  mapping  takes  a  decoinposition  and 
maps  it  to  the  function  it  represents.  This  is  clearly  a  surjection,  since  many  decompositions  may  map 
to  the  same  function,  and  only  those  functions  with  a  BGD  decomposition  are  considered  as  hypotheses. 
Definition:  A  hypothesis  space  H  is  graded  by  representation  size  if  H  —  Uff,,  and  Hr  =  {h|h  has 
a  minimal  representation  of  size  r}.  For  BGD,  the  hypothesis  space  D  can  be  graded  by  DFC,  so 
that  Dd  =  {f\DFC{f)  =  d}.  Furthermore,  any  hypothesis  h  £  H  is  usually  specified  by  its  minimal 
representation  in  f2  and  denoted  h^jj. 

Definition:  An  algorithm  L  is  Occam  with  respect  to  a  representation  Q  H  if: 


•  L  is  consistent 


•  given  a  training  set  of  length  m  for  a  target  t  £  Hr,  the  output  hypothesis  is  such  that 
Ikll  <  where  0  <  a  <  1  and  /3  >  1  are  constants. 


One  of  the  most  important  results  for  Occam  algorithms  states  that,  if  an  algorithm  is  Occam,  we 


can  bound  tuq  as: 


(5) 


In  other  words,  the  number  of  samples  is  )  for  given  e  and  6. 

Imagine  for  now  a  new  algorithm  similar  to  BGD,  but  which  always  finds  the  best  DFC.  Call  this 
algorithm  BGD’.  BGD’  is  Occam,  since  it  is  consistent  and  l|u;||  =  r  =  DFC(/’’").  This  last  statement 
can  be  made  because  BGD’  always  finds  a  representation  of  size  DFC{f”^).  Note  that  in  this  case,  we 
take  0=1  and  a  — ►  0,  and  (5)  becomes: 


+  H  (6) 

Unfortunately,  BGD  does  not  have  the  property  that  it  always  finds  the  smallest  representation.  How¬ 
ever,  if  we  could  somehow  bound  the  actual  representation  size  that  BGD  does  find  as  a  polynomial 
in  DFC(/”‘),  we  could  state  that  the  minimum  number  of  samples  was  also  a  polynomial  of  the  same 
order. 

In  practice,  without  any  restrictions  on  the  search  space  of  decompositions,  BGD  almost  always  finds 
a  decomposition  of  size  DFC{f^),  or  one  which  is  very  close.  Thus  it  seems  likely  that  BGD  is  Occam, 
and  that  1  and  a  0.  Thus,  (6)  will  most  probably  apply  to  BGD.  Table  4  shows  values  for  mo 
if  we  make  these  assumptions. 

Of  course,  in  order  to  make  these  numbers  make  sense,  we  have  to  convert  them  to  a  value  of  m 
using  section  3.1.  This  means  we  must  assume  some  value  of  n.  Table  5  shows  m  for  various  n  and 
DFC.  It  verifies  that  for  a  fixed  n,  m  is  roughly  linear  in  DFC,  as  predicted  by  (6).  It  also  shows  that 
for  fixed  DFC,  m  appears  to  approach  a  limit  as  n  increases. 

We  can  now  compare  these  theoretical  bounds  to  experimental  ones  from  [8].  Table  6  shows  these 
comparisons  and  verifies  the  theoretical  values  as  (poor)  upper  bounds. 
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6  Characterizing  the  Space  of  DFC,  A 

Given  that  the  learnability  of  a  function  is  based  on  its  DFC,  an  interesting  question  is:  How 
are  DFC’s  distributed  in  the  real  world?  First,  we  define  DFC  as  a  random  variable  which  maps  a 
function  onto  its  DFC.  Thus,  if  the  space  of  all  functions  is  F  and  the  space  of  all  DFC  is  A,  we  have 
DFC  :  !F  A,  By  definition,  the  probability  of  a  particular  DFC,  d  is: 

P[DFC  =  d]=  Y, 

fer:DFC(f)=d 

In  order  to  calculate  this  value,  we  need  to  be  able  to  do  two  things:  count  the  number  of  all  functions 
with  a  particular  DFC,  and  estimate  the  probability  of  choosing  a  function  from  the  real  world. 

In  order  to  characterize  \Dd\  for  any  d,  let  dmax  =  2”  —  4  be  the  maximum  DFC  less  than  2^,  since 
DFC  is  always  a  multiple  of  4  [7].  Then  from  Table  1  we  note  that: 

|D|  <  2^^^^ 


Furthermore,  since: 


|D|  —  \Dd^^„  I  -f  ...  +  |I>4(n-l)| 


and  we  know  from  experiments  that  \Dd\  is  exponential  in  d,  we  can  say  that 


\D\^\Dd^.J 


Thus, 

Furthermore,  it  can  be  shown  that 

Bn  = 

Where  Bn  is  the  number  of  disjunctive  functions  on  n  variables.  A  disjunctive  function  is  defined  by 
Butler  [2]  as:  each  input  used  only  once,  all  subfunctions  have  two  inputs.  It  can  be  shown  that  the 
set  of  all  disjunctive  functions  is  precisely  D4(n~i)  -  the  set  of  aU  functions  with  the  minimal  possible 
DFC  (assuming  no  vacuous  variables). 

Thus,  a  reasonable  guess  is  that: 

\Di\  «  2''  (7) 

It  is  noted  that  this  approximation  is  consistent  with  the  experimental  data  from  [7]. 

For  the  probability  of  a  function,  one  seemingly  reasonable  assumption  is  that  P[f'^]  = 
inspired  by  the  Solomonoff- Levin  distribution  [4],  where  e  is  an  encoding  of  the  function,  and  L  is  the 
length  of  that  encoding.  This  states  that  simpler  functions  are  much  more  likely  as  candidates  for  a 
learning  algorithm  than  complex  ones,  and  this  relationship  is  exponentially  decreasing.  When  applying 
this  to  Pattern  Theory,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  L(e(/))  %  DFC{f)j  so  P[DFC{f^)  —  d]  = 
Therefore,  the  probability  of  getting  a  particular  DFC  when  choosing  a  function  from  the  “real 
world”  is:  ^ 

F[PFC  =  d]  =  ^  =  l  (8) 

Of  course,  this  is  impossible,  and  probably  reflects  the  fact  that  we  are  using  many  assumptions  and 
approximations.  However,  it  still  seems  to  imply  that  the  probability  is  independent  of  d.  This  means 
that  the  space  of  DFC,  A,  is  uniformly  distributed,  and  we  can  calculate  its  expected  value  as: 

E[DFC]  =  —  =  2"-^  (9) 

2 

The  implications  of  (8)  and  (9)  are  important  to  consider.  They  state  that  DFC’s  are  uniformly 
distributed  amongst  real  world  problems.  In  other  words,  given  a  function  from  “the  real  world,”  the 
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chances  of  it  having  high  DFC  are  equal  to  those  of  it  having  low  DFC.  This  means  that  the  real  world 
is  basically  random!  This  conclusion  is  certainly  counter-intuitive  and  deserves  further  investigation. 
Perhaps  the  assumption  of  a  SolomonofF- Levin  distribution  is  not  as  reasonable  as  it  seems.  Or,  perhaps 
(8)  is  actually  a  function  of  n  and/or  d,  in  which  case  the  conclusion  that  A  is  uniform  would  not  be 
valid. 

7  Characterizing  the  Search  Space 

The  preceding  analysis  is  interesting  and  gives  meaningful  bounds,  but  can  we  do  better?  We  can 
use  a  similar  analysis  to  carefully  characterize  the  size  of  the  actual  search  space  of  decompositions  that 
BGD  explores,  Sym.  This  is  an  upper  bound  on  the  size  of  the  hypothesis  space,  since  the  number  of 
functions  that  BGD  considers  cannot  be  more  than  the  number  of  distinct  decompositions.  We  count 
t>y  mimicking  the  behavior  of  BGD  as  follows 


For  each  choice  of  ni  G  [2..n—  1]: 

•  Choose  Til  variables  to  be  in  Vi 

•  For  each  choice  of  TI3  G  [0..n—  ni]: 

—  Choose  ns  of  the  remaining  variables  to  be  in  V3 

—  Find  the  maximum  k  which  satisfies  (2) 

—  If  such  a  k  exists, 

♦  Create  the  partition  matrix 

♦  Decide  which  columns  in  the  partition  matrix  to  combine  (the  graph-coloring 
problem)  [7(2”'+”*),  see  below] 

♦  Count  the  total  number  of  ways  of  encoding  the  labels  for  the  columns  [cr(fc,  2*), 
see  below] 

♦  Possibly  decompose  each  and  F  and  |5j?|] 


Thus,  the  size  of  Sfrr^  is  bounded  as  follows: 

ni  ns  ^  ^  '  t=l 

or,  if  we  assume  the  size  of  the  search  space  is  the  same  for  all  we  have: 

I^/-I<EE(  "1  )  (  "^3”'  )7(2'“+”’)  cr(*,,2‘)-|Si=.|-Ai|S^|  (10) 

ni  ns  '  '  ^  ^ 

7.1  Counting  Graph  Colorings 

To  count  the  number  of  different  ways  a  graph  with  V  vertices  can  be  colored,  we  first  restrict 
ourselves  to  looking  at  the  case  where  we  know  the  chromatic  number  of  the  graph,  /c.  With  this  fixed, 
we  must  then  decide  how  many  ways  we  can  partition  the  nodes  so  that  each  one  gets  one  of  the  k 
colors.  This  is  equivalent  to  determining  the  number  of  sets  of  size  k  of  natural  numbers  less  than  V 
whose  elements  sum  to  V .  For  example,  when  V  =  1  and  /c  =  4,  we  have: 

^Thc  following  arguments  assume  some  familiarity  with  the  details  of  BGD.  See  [7]  for  these  details. 
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{1,1, 1.4} 

{1,1,2,3} 

{1,2,2, 2} 

Call  this  set  of  sets  Pv,k-  For  each  p  £  Pv.k,  we  must  choose  nodes  to  be  in  each  of  the  sets.  Counting 
the  number  of  ways  to  do  this  is  simple,  and  for  the  above  example,  the  answers  are: 

7 
4 


5 

2 

respectively.  If  we  represent  each  of  these  numbers  as  C(p),  then  the  number  of  ways  of  coloring  a 
graph  is: 

K=lp€Pv.« 

This  is  certainly  a  worst-case  upper  bound  because  it  basically  assumes  that  there  are  no  edges  in 
the  graph  (i.e.,  all  columns  are  compatible),  which  only  happens  when  the  column  variables  are  vacuous 
or  when  there  are  mostly  don’t  cares. 


7.2  Counting  Encodings 


The  encoding  problem  can  be  phrased  as  follows:  Given  a  y  x  s  matrix,  fill  it  with  O’s  and  I’s  in 
such  a  way  that  the  columns  are  unique.  We  wish  to  know  how  many  ways  this  is  possible.  We  proceed 
recursively: 


1. 


Choose  a  number  of  elements  (i)  in  the  first  row  to  be  ones,  and  make  the  rest  zeroes 


2.  Create  two  submatrices  from  the  remaining  rows  in  the  matrix,  one  consisting  of  all  columns 
where  the  first  row  has  a  one,  and  one  of  columns  where  the  first  row  has  a  zero 

3.  Recursively  solve  the  problem  on  the  remaining  submatrices  of  size  (y  - 1)  x  (®  -  i)  and  (y  - 1)  x  i 


In  this  way,  we  obtain  a  formula  for  <r(y,  x): 


o-(y,  ®) 


i=l  ^ 


(12) 


And  in  our  particular  case,  x  =  i/  =  2*  (the  maximum  column  multiplicity)  and  y  -  k  (the  number  of 
new  functions 

It  can  be  shown"*  that  a  closed  form  of  (12)  exists,  and  is  actually 


cr(y,  x)  =  (x)y 


x! 

(x  -  y)! 


(13) 


^Xhis  result  due  to  Mark  Axtcll 
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Figure  3:  Size  of  BGD  Search  Space  as  a  function  of  n 


7.3  Calculating  \Sfm\  and  the  Contributions  of  Subproblems 

A  program  was  written  to  calculate  |5/m|  for  n  G  [4. .14]  using  (10).  Figure  3  shows  its  value  on  a 
doubly  logarithmic  scale  as  a  function  of  n.  As  reference  lines,  2^^  and  \D\  are  shown.  These  represent 
worst-case  values  -  namely,  when  all  functions  on  n  variables  are  considered  as  hypotheses  and  when 
all  decomposable  functions  are  considered,  respectively.  The  graph  shows  that  the  bound  provided  by 
(10)  is  not  very  useful  since  it  is  much  greater  than  both  worst  cases! 

The  three  non-recursive  parts  of  equation  (10)  correspond  to  a  different  parts  of  the  BGD  algorithm, 
namely  partitioning,  coloring,  and  encoding.  By  holding  each  factor  constant,  the  effect  of  having  a 
constant  time  algorithm  for  solving  that  part  of  the  algorithm  can  be  examined.  To  determine  the 
contributions  of  each  factor  of  (10),  the  program  was  modified  to  hold  each  one  constant.  The  results 
are  also  plotted  in  Figure  3.  The  only  change  which  significantly  affects  the  shape  of  the  |5/m|  curve  is 
when  (j(Aj,2*')  is  constant,  i.e.,  when  the  encoding  problem  is  solved  in  constant  time. 

These  results  suggest  that  it  is  imperative  that  the  encoding  algorithm  be  extremely  efficient  if  BGD 
is  to  be  implemented.  Furthermore,  close  examination  of  the  partition  selection  problem  (assuming  that 
encoding  is  solved)  shows  that  as  n  grows,  selecting  a  partition  contributes  less  to  the  overall  size  of  Sjm.. 
It  therefore  seems  that  partition  selection  is  not  of  critical  importance.  The  current  implementation  of 
BGD,  FLASH,  is  so  successful  in  part  due  to  its  greedy  selection  of  an  encoding  and  coloring.  It  must 
be  noted,  however,  that  this  analysis  is  based  on  worst  case  upper  bounds.  The  entire  dynamics  of  (10) 
could  change  dramatically  if  more  realistic  functions  were  used  for  7  and  a. 
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V 

m 

d 

1/ 

max=2’*-^ 

max=2""‘ 

variable 

max=2’" 

variable 

max=2’^ 

variable 

max=2” 

max=2" 

Assume  average  case  is  linear  in  d 

For  m  <  linear  in  m,  else  V 

tnin(22'‘’'^“’,2’“+"») 

Table  7:  i/  as  a  function  of  F,  m,  and  DFC{f^) 


7.4  Tightening  the  Bound  on  |5/m| 

When  we  calculate  |5/m|,  we  find  it  to  be  much  larger  than  the  total  number  of  functions  on  n 
variables,  2^".  Clearly,  we  are  either  overcounting,  or  BGD  considers  the  same  function  as  a  hypothesis 
multiple  times*  Assuming  the  former,  one  way  to  tighten  the  bound  is  to  take  into  account  the  function 
being  decomposed.  This  will  affect  the  size  of  both  7(aj)  and  (T(y,  a;),  but  not  the  number  of  partitions. 

The  easiest  way  to  limit  7(x)  is  to  realize  that  in  actuality,  it  is  a  function  of  the  graph  to  be  colored, 
which  in  turn  is  a  function  of  the  partition  and  Since  we  are  attempting  this  analysis  for  the 

general  case,  we  need  to  be  able  to  characterize  this  in  terms  of  some  aspects  of  the  graph  which  we 
can  compute.  The  most  likely  candidates  are  V,  E,  and  k  -  the  number  of  vertices,  edges,  and  the 
chromatic  number.  If  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  first  and  last,  we  already  know  the  answer,  it  is  just  a 
simplification  of  (11),  namely: 

P^PV,K 

Furthermore,  we  note  that  k  is  in  actuality  the  column  multiplicity  of  the  partition  matrix,  u.  It  is 
actually  a  function  of  V  and  and  ^  is  a  function  of  V,  m,  and  DFC{f'^).  So,  k  is  a,  function: 
K  =  u{V,  m,  d).  Upon  close  inspection,  one  notes  that  if  any  one  of  the  inputs  to  u  is  small,  so  is  u.  In 
fact,  we  can  expect  it  to  be  1  or  2.  Table  7  shows  a  guess  at  what  happens  if  we  hold  each  possible  pair 
of  variables  fixed  at  its  maximum  and  vary  the  remaining  variable. 

Each  of  these  cases  provides  an  upper  bound  on  i/,  so  if  we  take  the  maximum  of  these,  we  have  a 
worst-case  estimate  for  i/,  namely: 


i/(V,  m,  d)  ~  max  < 


,  o  4(V-2 


2 

min(V, 


2} 


_ 4-  11 


min(2 


2»1.1  +n-2 


To  bound  cr(y,  x)  more  tightly,  all  we  need  to  do  is  note  that  the  second  parameter  to  a  is  actually  /c, 
and  not  2^, 

Therefore,  assuming  these  revisions  to  7  and  cr,  (10)  becomes: 


\Sfr, 


.d 


^EE(  ni  )  (  "na”'  )  42"*+"*.  «) '  «)  •  d.  I 


(15) 


where  __ 

K  =z  i/(2”‘''‘”*,m, d) 


This  revision  introduces  an  explicit  dependence  on  both  m  and  d.  If  we  wish  to  continue  in  this  vein, 
we  must  be  able  to  estimate  m,  the  number  of  cares  in  F,  and  di?,d^^,  the  DFC’s  of  the  component 
functions.  If  i/  =  2*,  then  the  only  cares  will  come  from  the  partition  matrix,  and  there  can  be  at  most 
of  these.  If  i/  <  2*,  though,  there  will  be  don’t  cares  (one  for  each  row  in  the  partition 
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matrix)  added  for  each  of  the  “missing”  2*  -  i/  columns.  Thus,  there  will  be  2"’+”'  -  (2*  -  i/)2”’+"» 
cares.  Thus,  the  number  of  cares  in  F  will  be 

^  .  (1  -I-  2*)  -f 

The  worst  case  values  for  each  DFC  would  be  when  all  other  DFC’s  were  minimal,  which  gives  us: 

dp  <d  ~  Ak{n\  -f-  n3  —  1) 

and 

^<t>i  ^  ^  4(^  +  722  +  ns  —  1)  -f  4(^  —  l)(ni  +  na  —  1)) 

Unfortunately,  in  practice,  the  equation  for  if  given  above  always  yields  a  i/  >  2^,  due  to  its  worst- 
case  assumptions.  This  means  that  this  value  should  not  be  used  when  computing  <j  or  7  because  if  it 
were  the  case  that  1/  >  2*,  BGD  would  not  even  consider  the  decomposition.  Thus,  equations  (10)  and 
(15)  differ  only  in  their  recursive  terms. 

Also,  unfortunately,  values  of  |5/m|  could  not  be  recomputed  using  (15)  due  to  the  time  constraints 
of  this  project. 


8  Conclusions  and  Future  Work 

The  main  conclusions  of  this  paper  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

•  The  hypothesis  space  of  BGD,  Z),  is  significantly  smaller  than  the  set  of  all  functions.  Furthermore, 
since  for  tx  >  16,  almost  all  functions  decompose,  it  must  be  that  BGD  misses  a  large  number  of 
these  functions. 

•  The  minimum  number  of  samples  that  BGD  requires  to  learn  a  function  is  exponential  in  the 
number  of  inputs  (see  Table  2),  and  only  slightly  better  than  the  worst  case. 

•  The  minimum  number  of  samples  that  BGD  requires  to  learn  a  function  depends  heavily  on  the 
DFC  of  that  function.  For  a  given  DFC,  the  number  of  samples  needed  appears  to  approach  a 
limit  as  the  number  of  inputs  increases.  For  a  given  number  of  inputs,  the  number  of  samples  is 
roughly  linear  in  the  DFC.  (See  Table  5) 

•  The  previous  two  results  are  consistent  with  experimental  results,  but  only  provide  loose  upper 
bounds  on  the  number  of  samples.  (Tables  3  and  6) 

•  The  space  of  DFC  appears  to  be  uniformly  distributed  amongst  real  world  problems,  assuming  a 
SolomonofF- Levin  distribution. 

•  In  the  worst  case,  the  order  of  importance  (from  most  to  least)  of  the  diflferent  subproblems  solved 
by  BGD  is:  encoding,  coloring,  partitioning. 

Of  aU  of  these  conclusions,  the  last  two  are  most  suspect.  Future  work  could  focus  on  more  rigorously 

proving  (or  disproving)  the  uniformity  of  A.  Also,  a  lot  more  can  be  done  in  terms  of  combinatoriaUy 
exploring_5ym . 
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It  is  recognized  that  the  low-pressure  turbine  has,  because  of  its  low  chord  Reynolds 
number,  regions  of  strong  acceleration  and  diffusion  effects.  Consequently,  there  are  extended 
regions  of  transition  from  laminar  to  turbulent  flow  and  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  of  having 
regions  of  flow  separation.  To  investigate  this  low-Reynolds  number  flow,  a  program  was 
initiated  where  a  representative  low-pressure  turbine  airfoil  configuration  is  installed  in  a 
wind  tunnel  facility  and  run  at  chord  Reynolds  numbers  of  40,000  and  80,000.  High 
background  turbulence  and  disturbances  from  passing  wakes  are  imposed  upon  the  flow  to 
simulate  the  turbine  environment.  The  boundary  layer  state,  laminar-like  or  turbulent, 
separated  or  attached,  is  characterized  for  representative  operating  conditions. 
Instrumentation  includes  hot-wire  anemometry  and  surface-mounted  thin  film  sensors.  When 
without  wake  passing  disturbances,  surface  static  pressure  taps  are  used  to  document  surface 
static  pressure  coefficient,  Cp,  distributions.  With  background  turbulence  present  but  without 
wakes,  cases  are  run  for  Tl  levels  of  1 .0  and  20  %  for  chord  Reynolds  numbers  of  40,000  and 
80,000.  These  cases  are  repeated  with  wake  generation  at  representative  blade  velocities.  For 
documenting  the  approach  flow,  turbulence  spectra  and  turbulence  intensities  are  taken  for  the 
various  Tl  levels  and  Rec  values  with  and  without  wake  generation.  From  this,  the  integral 
length  scales  are  computed.  Measurements  within  the  cascade  include,  on  the  suction  surface, 
the  transition  location,  the  separation  location,  and  the  point  of  reattachment,  instruments  for 
locating  these  regions  are  surface-mounted  thin-film  gages  and  a  hot-wire  sensor  positioned 
very  near  the  wall  at  various  streamwise  locations.  To  document  the  statistical  quantities  when 
operating  with  wake  generation,  rms  fluctuation  levels  of  an  ensemble  of  records  are  taken 
behind  the  wakes  and  between  the  airfoils.  They  are  encoded  off  the  translation  device  and 
plotted  versus  t/r  (the  dimensionless  time  within  the  wake  passing  period).  These  data  are 
used  to  characterize  the  unsteadiness. 
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List  of  Symbols 


Symbol _ Definition  (units) _ 

Lower-case  symbols: 

f  Wake  passing  frequency  (Hz), 

s  Streamwise  distance, 

t  Time  (sec). 

u'  Fluctuation  component  of  streamwise  velocity  (m/sec), 

w'  Fluctuation  component  of  cross-span  velocity  (m/sec). 

Upper-case  symbols: 

C  Chord  length  of  the  airfoil  (m). 

Cp  Static  pressure  coefficients,  (P  -  Pstatic,l)/(Ptot  -  Pstatic.l)- 

K  Acceleration  parameter,  v/Uoo^  dUoo/ds. 

P  Pressure  (kPa). 

Rec  Chord  Reynolds  number,  V2  C/  v. 

S  Dimensionless  wake  passing  frequency,  Strouhal  number,  2;rfC/Vi. 

Tl  Turbulence  intensity. 


|(«t+2(v-) 


or 


+  (v')^+(w') 
3 


U  Mean  streamwise  velocity  (m/sec). 

V  Flow  velocity  (m/sec). 

Lower-case  Greek  symbols: 

t  The  wake-passing  period  (sec). 

V  Kinetic  viscosity  (m^/sec). 
Subscripts 


00  at  the  edge  of  the  boundary  layer 

static  static,  or  thermodynamic,  value 

tot  total,  of  stagnation,  value 

1  in  the  plenum  upstream  of  the  airfoil  row 

2  in  the  plenum  downstream  of  the  airfoil  row 
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Introduction 

Compressor  and  turbine  design  models  have  been  moderately  successful  in  predicting  losses  and 
heat  transfer  rates  in  the  high-pressure  components  of  the  gas  turbine  where  chord  Reynolds 
numbers  are  large  and  separation  and  transition  regions  are  small.  When  applied  to  low  chord 
Reynolds  number  flows,  these  models  fail  to  match  experimental  data  and  often  fail  to  converge. 
Being  able  to  predict  transition  at  low  Reynolds  number  operation  is  important  for  the  design  of 
some  components  of  the  gas  turbine  engine.  For  instance,  in  the  low  pressure  turbine  where 
designs  are  aft-loaded,  90%  of  the  blade  suction  surface  can  be  covered  with  transitional 
boundary  layer  flow  (Mayle,  1991).  When  the  chord  Reynolds  number  on  an  airfoil  is 
decreased,  the  flow  acceleration  effect  on  the  boundary  layer  rises  in  magnitude  and  the 
boundary  layer  is  more  likely  to  separate.  An  approximate  onset  of  separation  Rec  value  is 
400,000,  as  given  on  Fig.  1  which  was  taken  from  Sharma,  Ni,  and  Tanrikut  (1994).  Elevated 
free-stream  turbulence,  would  reduce  the  separation  Reynolds  number.  The  effects  of 
disturbances  due  to  wakes  generated  by  upstream  airfoil  rows  on  this  separation  Reynolds  are 
more  uncertain.  Wakes  tend  to  increase  the  turbulence  level  (not  always,  but  in  general)  and 
they  change  the  momentary  angle  of  attack  to  off-design  angles,  favoring  increased  separation  on 
the  suction  surface,  if  the  flow  were  behaving  in  a  quasi  static  manner.  Under  high-frequency 
oscillation  of  the  flow  due  to  passing  wakes,  the  effects  are  not  certain.  Needed  are  transient 
measurements  of  the  boundary  layer  flow  over  the  downstream  portions  of  the  suction  surface, 
ensemble-averaged  on  the  wake  passage  event.  Such  measurements  provide  information  about 
the  state  of  the  boundary  layer  and  the  receptivity  of  the  boundary  layer  to  external 

disturbances,  including  those  from  the  passing  wakes.  Possible  wake  generators  may  be 

cylinders,^  representing  wake  turbulence  with  large-scale  turbulence,  thin  plates  oriented 
parallel  to  the  flow  so  that  the  wake  is  decaying  boundary  layer  turbulence  which  consists  of 
mostly  small-scale  turbulence,  or  actual  airfoils.  Comparisons  of  measurements  in  cascades 
and  rotating  rigs  indicate  that  losses  and  heat  loads  are  higher  in  the  unsteady  flow  than  in 
steady  flow  (Sharma  et  al.,  1994,  Hodson,  1983,  Blair  et  al.,  1988,  Doorley  et  al.,  and  Sharma 
et  al.  1990),  Sharma  et  al.,  1994  proposed  scaling  on  a  relative  time  scale  to  capture  this 

effect.  The  appropriate  ratio  is  the  wake  passage  period  divided  by  the  transit  period  for  fluid 
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flow  through  the  airfoil  row.  Cases  of  similar  values  of  this  ratio  display  similar  augmentation 
due  to  unsteadiness.  Such  scaling  is  applied  in  the  present  study.  Operation  at  low  Reynolds 
numbers  would  create  separation  zones  allowing  a  study  of  the  effect  of  the  wakes  on  the 
incipience  to  the  separation  process,  on  the  free-shear  layer  transition  length,  and  on  the 
separation  bubble  length.  Under  low-Reynolds-number  conditions,  upstream  wakes  can  result 
in  smaller  separation  zones  and  lower  losses  relative  to  steady  slow.  Presently,  no  model  has 
been  developed  to  capture  this  effect  (Sharma  et  al.,  1994).  Thus,  wake  effects  on  the  separated 
flow  must  be  included  for  a  low-Reynolds  number  study  to  be  accurate  and  complete.  Hot-wire 
anemometry  measurements  can  be  made  in  the  free-shear  layers  over  the  separation  bubbles 
without  affecting  the  flow.  Measurements  within  the  separated  flow  zone  are  difficult,  but 
possible,  and  needed.  With  these  measurements,  one  could  assess  whether  the  change  in 
incidence  angle  during  the  wake  passing  event  is  of  importance  or  whether  the  main  wake- 
related  effect  is  the  turbulence  washing  over  the  boundary  layer  and  free-shear-layer  flows. 
Thus,  careful  documentation  of  the  turbulence  and  wake  disturbance  effects  is  needed  in  support 
of  design  model  development. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are  to  determine  the  transition  and  separation  zone  locations  for 
a  particular  low-pressure  airfoil  under  representative  conditions,  including  an  assessment  of 
the  effects  of  free-stream  turbulence  and  of  wake  passings  on  the  locations  of  these  zones.  A 
secondary  objective  is  to  document  the  pre-separation  boundary  layer  receptivity  to  external 
disturbances  and  the  instability  of  the  free-shear  layer  over  the  separation  zone.  In  doing  so, 
the  cases  of  Table  1  are  investigated,  the  transition  and  separation  zones  for  each  are  located, 
and  measurements  are  taken  in  the  pre-separation  boundary  layer  and  in  the  separation  zone. 
For  cases  with  wakes,  this  documentation  is  given  for  various  times  within  the  wake  passing 
period. 

Method 

First,  the  wake  generator  and  the  turbulence  generation  equipment  are  taken  out  of  the  flow  and 
the  entry  flow  is  documented  for  Cases  1  and  3.  Documentation  is  by  measuring  the  transverse 
uniformity  of  mean  velocity  and  turbulence  intensity  (based  upon  the  streamwise  component  of 
velocity  only)  then  characterizing  the  turbulence  with  single-velocity-component  power 
spectral  density  distributions  and  the  isotropy  of  the  flow  with  measurements  of  the  streamwise 
and  cross-span  components  of  turbulence  intensity  on  a  streamline  which  passes  though  the 
center  of  the  cascade.  Once  the  turbulence  is  characterized,  the  static  pressure  coefficient 
distribution  on  the  surface  of  the  blade  is  documented  and  the  locations  of  critical  points  related 
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to  transition  and  separation  are  found  for  the  two  cases.  Next,  the  turbulence  generator  is 
activated  and  the  above  measurements  are  repeated  (Cases  2  and  4).  When  this  is  complete,  the 
wake  generator  is  activated  and  Cases  5  through  8  are  documented.  These  cases  require  a 
somewhat  different  measurement  program.  The  single-component  power  spectral  density 
distribution  is  taken  downstream  of  the  wake  generator  and  within  the  center  of  the  cascade 
channel.  Single-component  turbulence  intensity  measurements  are  time  resolved  according  to 
the  fraction  of  the  wake-passing  period;  values  of  RMS  fluctuation  values  from  an  ensemble  of 
50  records  are  taken.  Time  resolution  for  these  readings  is  1/100  of  a  passing  period.  Next, 
the  unsteady  locations  of  critical  points  regarding  transition  and  separation  are  located  for 
various  times  within  a  wake-passing  period,  again  with  the  1/100  period  resolution  and  with  a 
spatial  resolution  of  about  2.5  mm  (0.10  inch).  This  test  program  is  outlined  in  Table  2.  The 
separate  effects  of  Reynolds  number,  turbulence  intensity,  and  wake  passage  disturbances  are 
assessed  by  comparing  these  8  data  sets. 

Experimental  Apparatus 
Cascade  Facility 

The  experiments  are  conducted  in  the  AFIT  cascade  facility.  This  wind  tunnel  is  driven  with  a 
Buffalo  Forge  Model  No.  BL-365  centrifugal  blower  operating  in  the  suction  mode.  Flow 
velocity  control  is  with  an  Allen-Bradley  Model  No.  1336S  motor  controller,  with  inlet 
dampers  on  the  fan,  and  with  a  bypass  vent  on  the  ductwork  between  the  test  section  and  the  fan. 
A  schematic  of  the  wind  tunnel  layout  is  given  at  Fig.  2.  The  cascade  consists  of  four 
geometrically  identical  blades  of  chord  length  11.4  cm  (4.5  inches). 

Turbulence  Generator 

Upstream  of  the  cascade  is  a  turbulence  generation  device  which  consists  of  a  passive  square 
grid  of  13  mm  by  13  mm  (0.5  inch  by  0.5  inch)  square  bars  arranged  with  a  25.4  mm  (1.0 
inch)  center-to-center  spacing.  This  resides  1 .5  m  (57  inches)  upstream  of  the  cascade  row. 
A  distance  of  0.6  m  (24  inches)  downstream  of  the  passive  grid  is  an  active  jet  grid  with  3 
tubes  with  6  blowing  holes  each  distributed  and  oriented  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  passive 
grid/jet  grid  arrangement  is  a  replica  of  one  described  by  Sahm  and  Moffat,  1992. 

Wake  Generator 

At  a  distance  of  7.6  cm  upstream  of  the  leading  edge  of  the  cascade  row  is  a  series  of  6  cylinders 
which  are  traversed  across  the  tunnel  cross-section  in  the  transverse  direction.  These 
cylinders  simulate  the  wakes  that  are  generated  by  the  airfoil  row  which  resides  just  upstream 
of  the  airfoil  row  of  interest  in  an  actual  turbine.  The  cylinders  which  simulate  the  wakes  in 
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the  facility  are  9.5  mm  (0.375  inch)  in  diameter  and  are  separated  by  the  same  transverse 
spacing  as  that  of  the  airfoils,  91.7  mm  (3.611  inches).  These  cylinders  are  driven  by  a  device 
which  is  capable  of  translating  them  at  selected  velocities  from  0.5  m/sec  to  as  high  as  5.5 
m/sec.  The  total  translation  distance  is  43  cm  (17  inches)  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  6.5  cm 
(2.5  inches)  each  is  required  for  acceleration  and  deceleration  phases  of  the  translation.  Early 
tests  with  the  translation  driver,  alone,  indicate  that  over  the  central  30  cm  (12  inches)  of 
travel,  the  velocity  is  uniform  to  within  6%  of  the  nominal  velocity  at  the  low  end  of  the 
velocity  range  and  within  1 .5%  at  the  high  end  of  the  range.  The  translation  is  powered  by  a 
spring,  to  aid  with  the  initial  acceleration,  and  with  a  1  hp,  DC  electric  motor  to  continue  the 
acceleration  and  sustain  the  velocity  by  driving  a  push  bar  with  a  78  mm  (3  inch)  diameter 
friction  wheel.  This  drive  motor  is  model  number  DC-1  of  the  Reliance  Electric  Co.  Maximum 
rotational  speed  is  1725  RPM.  The  drive  device  is  shown  on  Fig.  4.  The  translation  slide  is 
sketched  in  Fig.  5.  The  wake  generating  tubes  are  inserted  in  holes  in  the  runner  and  the  drive 
bar  is  driven  by  the  drive  device.  Attached  to  the  drive  mechanism  is  a  photo-diode  sensor 
which  indicates  when  the  translation  runner  has  moved  a  distance  of  10  cm  (4  inches).  The 
signal  from  this  sensor  is  used  to  activate  the  data  acquisition  trigger.  The  sensor's  voltage 
rises  from  0  to  ~  2  v  as  a  fin  on  the  drive  bar  of  the  slide  mechanism  interrupts  a  light  beam. 
This  signal  is  input  to  a  Hewlett-Packard  8012B  Pulse  Generator  which  converts  this  to  a 
stronger  signal  which  is  adjustable  but  is  usually  set  to  give  a  0  to  3  v  rise  when  the  fin 
interrupts  the  light  beam.  This  signal  is  available  to  the  data  acquisition  system.  The  duration 
of  the  measurement  portion  of  the  translation  is  from  one  to  five  wake  passings,  which  ranged 
from  1 6  ms  to  0.2  sec  for  the  cases  tested. 

Hot  Wire  Anemometer 

Instantaneous  local  velocities  are  measured  using  a  TSI  Model  100  (IFA-100)  Intelligent  Flow 
Analyzer,  constant-temperature  anemometer  with  a  TSI  Model  No.  1210-T1.5  Tungsten  single¬ 
wire,  hot-wire  probe  or  a  TSI  Model  No.  1243-20  platinum  cross-sensor,  hot-film  probe. 
The  cross-sensor  probe  is  used  to  document  the  isotropy  of  turbulence  of  the  flow  ahead  of  the 
cascade.  It  has  two  51  /tm  (2  mil)  diameter  sensors,  mounted  perpendicular  to  one  another, 

parallel  to  the  airfoil  axes,  and  45'’  to  the  cascade  endwall  and  to  the  flow.  The  single-wire  is 
used  for  streamwise  velocity  measurements  and  for  indicating  the  state  of  the  boundary  layer  on 
the  suction  surface  of  the  airfoil  by  traversing  it  to  very  near  the  surface  and  measuring  the 
fluctuation  intensity  and  interrogating  the  waveform  to  detect  signs  of  flow  reversal.  The  probe 
can  be  traversed  to  near  the  surface  with  an  optical  rotator  device  with  a  precision  of  one  second 
of  rotation  which  results  in  a  precision  of  translation  of  4  fim  (16  //inch).  The  single-wire 
probe  has  one  3.8  ^m  (150  /tinch)  diameter  wire,  mounted  perpendicular  to  the  flow  and  to 
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the  cascade  endwall.  Each  hot-wire  output  signal,  an  analog  voltage,  is  amplified  and  filtered 
using  the  TSI  Model  No.  158  signal  conditioner.  Each  is  read  with  the  data  acquisition  unit. 

Surface-Mounted  Thin-Film  Gages 

The  surface-mounted,  thin-film  gages  are  small,  hot-film  elements  vapor-deposited  on  a  thin 
sheet  of  polymeric  substrate  and  sandwiched  between  another  such  sheet.  The  sensor  resistance 
is  approximately  2  ohms.  The  resistance  changes  with  temperature  similarly  to  that  of  the 
wire  of  the  hot-wire  anemometer  sensor  discussed  above.  The  surface-mounted  sensor  is 
driven  with  the  same  anemometer  bridge  as  used  for  the  hot-wire  sensor,  the  IFA-100.  The 
sensor  streamwise  separation  distance  is  2.5  mm  (0.1  inch).  The  sheet  employed  in  the 
present  study  contains  30  sensors  aligned  along  the  streamwise  distance.  This  sensor  is 
wrapped  around  an  airfoil  so  that  it  covers,  approximately,  the  downstream  70%  of  the  suction 
surface  and  the  downstream  15%  of  the  pressure  surface. 

Surface  Static  Pressure 

The  surface  static  pressures  are  read  using  22  static  pressure  ports  installed  on  a  blade 
surface.  They  are  connected  to  steel  tubing  which  extends  through  the  endwall  of  the  facility 
connecting  to  tygon  tubing  outside  which,  in  turn,  lead  to  a  36-port  Scanivalve  selector.  The 
Scanivalve  is  programmed  to  bring  the  ports,  one  at  a  time,  into  communication  with  the 
diaphragm  of  a  Validyne,  860  Pa-  (3.5  inch)-  maximum-pressure-difference,  variable- 
reluctance,  pressure  transducer  driven  by  a  Validyne  model  CD-15  Carrier  Demodulator.  The 
pressure  transducer  provides  an  analog  voltage  signal  which  is  read  with  the  data  acquisition 
unit.  Ten  seconds  is  allowed  between  each  reading  for  the  pressure  to  equalize  with  the 
diaphragm. 

Temperatures 

Flow  temperature  is  measured  with  an  iron-constantan  (Type  J)  thermocouple.  The  digitizer  is 
used  to  acquire  the  thermocouple  signal  and  convert  it  to  temperature.  Additionally,  a 
combination  of  a  single  Type  J  thermocouple  and  an  Omega  Digicator  displays  a  readout  of  the 
flow  temperatures  for  visual  reference  by  the  operator. 

Data  Acquisition 

All  the  data  acquisition  is  with  a  Hewlett-Packard  High  Speed  Data  Acquisition  System,  Model  No. 
HP3852A.  This  unit  has  a  13-bit  (sign  plus  12  digits)  A/D  converter  driven  by  a  High-Speed 
FET  Multiplexer,  allowing  multiple  channels  of  high  speed  acquisition  with  nearly  simultaneous 
sampling.  For  X-wire  measurements,  two  channels  are  sampled;  for  all  other  measurements,  a 
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single  channel  is  sampled.  Sampling  rates  of  as  high  as  100,000  samples/sec  can  be  achieved 
and  record  lengths  of  up  to  8192  readings  can  be  acquired  (for  X-wire  measurements  50,000 
samples/sec  can  be  acquired  and  4096  points  per  channel  can  be  stored).  The  data  acquisition 
unit  also  has  a  16  bit  integrating  digital  voltmeter  which  is  used  for  acquisition  of  pressure 
readings  from  the  pressure  transducer  and  thermocouple  readings  of  the  air  temperature  in  the 
wind  tunnel.  Temperature  readings  are  stored  along  with  all  hot-wire  readings  for  correction 
of  the  hot-wire  voltages  to  the  calibration  temperature.  A  relay  actuator  on  the  HP3852A 
controlled  the  Scanivalve  drive  motor.  Data  are  transferred  to  a  Unisys  model  PW^  386-based 
PC  computer  via  a  National  Instruments  IEEE-488  interface  board.  Data  acquisition  is 
controlled  with  the  PC  using  software  written  in  QuickBASIC.  Data  processing  is  done  on  the  PC 
using  software  written  in  QuickBASIC  or  on  a  Sun  workstation  in  Minnesota  as  explained  below. 

Data  for  spectral  measurements  are  acquired  with  the  single-wire  probe  located  5.4  cm  (2 
inches)  upstream  of  the  blades  in  the  center  of  the  channel.  Data  for  the  analysis  are  acquired 
in  three  sections.  The  first  section  is  acquired  with  a  100  kHz  sampling  rate  and  low-pass 
filtered  at  10  kHz.  The  second  section  is  acquired  with  a  10  kHz  sampling  rate  and  low-pass 
filtered  at  1  kHz.  The  third  section  is  acquired  at  1  kHz  with  low-pass  filtering  at  100  Hz.  For 
each  section,  10  traces  of  8192  points  are  digitized.  Raw  voltage  data  from  the  IFA-100  as  well 
as  calibration  constants  and  the  ambient  temperature  are  stored  to  disc.  These  data  are  then 
transferred  to  a  Sun  workstation  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  for  processing.  A  program 
written  in  C  is  used  to  perform  a  Fast  Fourier  Transform  (FFT)  and  compute  the  power  spectral 
density  of  each  half-trace  of  data  (i.e.  20  records  of  4096  points  each  are  processed  with  the 
FFT  for  each  of  the  three  sampling  rates).  The  20  spectra  at  each  sampling  rate  are  then 
averaged  to  create  a  composite  spectrum.  The  three  sections  of  the  spectrum  are  then  pieced 
together  for  presentation.  Acquiring  the  spectra  in  sections  allows  better  resolution  of  both 
high  and  low  frequencies,  maximizing  the  quality  of  the  spectrum,  given  the  limited  amount  of 
data  that  can  be  acquired  and  stored  in  the  digitizer  for  each  record. 

The  uniformity  of  the  flow  in  the  wind  tunnel  is  checked  with  both  the  single-wire  probe  and  the 
X-wire  probe.  With  the  single-wire,  the  probe  is  moved  to  various  positions  in  the  flow,  were 
4000  data  points  are  digitized  at  a  100  Hz  sampling  rate.  The  instantaneous  data  are  converted 
to  velocities  and  averaged  to  give  U  and  u'.  These  two  values  are  then  stored.  The  procedure  for 
the  X-wire  is  similar.  A  total  of  250  data  points  are  acquired  in  60  seconds.  The  values  of  U,  V, 
u'  and  v*  are  calculated  and  stored.  All  hot-wire  data  are  low-pass  filtered  at  5  kHz,  with  the 
exception  of  the  spectral  data  described  above. 
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For  unsteady  measurements  with  the  traversing  wakes  in  use,  raw  voltage  traces  from  the  IFA- 
100  are  digitized  and  stored  for  later  ensemble  averaging.  Traces  could  be  acquired  from  the 
single-wire  probe  or  from  one  of  the  hot-film  sensors  mounted  on  an  airfoil.  The  sampling  rate 
and  record  length  of  each  trace  are  adjusted  so  that  100  samples  are  acquired  between  each  wake 
passing  event.  Fifty  traces,  corresponding  to  50  traverses  of  the  slider  mechanism  are  acquired 
at  each  position  of  interest  for  later  conversion  to  velocities  and  for  ensemble  averaging. 


Static  pressure  measurements  are  taken  at  22  positions  around  the  airfoil  and  from  a  pitot  tube 
located  5.4  cm  (2  inches)  upstream  of  the  airfoil.  Total  pressure  is  also  measured  with  the 
pitot  tube.  From  these  measurements,  the  pressure  coefficient  distribution  around  the  airfoil 
is  calculated  and  stored. 

Status  of  the  Program 

The  entire  test  facility  has  been  modified  to  accept  the  new  airfoils,  the  new  wake  generator,  and 
the  new  turbulence  generator.  Four  new  airfoils  have  been  constructed,  two  without 
instrumentation,  one  with  the  surface-mounted  thin-film  sensors,  and  a  fourth  with  the  static 
pressure  taps.  The  thin-film  sensor  sheet  of  30  hot-film  elements  has  been  attached  to  bus 
wires.  The  slider  mechanism  and  the  device  which  drives  it  has  been  designed,  constructed,  and 
qualified.  A  photo-diode  device  to  create  a  trigger  signal  for  the  data  acquisition  has  been 
constructed  and  checked  out.  Ail  data  acquisition  methodology  has  been  developed  (including 
modification  of  the  software)  and  checked.  The  tunnel  modification  is  essentially  complete.  The 
facility  now  stands  essentially  ready  for  the  beginning  of  data  acquisition.  Unfortunately,  a  few 
small  but  necessary  machining  operations  remain  that  have  prevented  the  actual  data-taking 
portion  of  the  program  from  beginning  during  the  Summer  period  allotted  for  the  program. 
Thus,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  continuation. 
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Table  1 


without  wake  generation 

with  wake  generation 

1 

40,000 

1 

5 

40,000 

1 

2 

40,000 

20 

6 

40,000 

20 

3 

80,000 

1 

7 

80,000 

1 

4 

80,000 

20 

8 

80,000 

20 

Table  2  Outline  of  the  Test  Program 

No  Wake  Generator 

A.  For  Rec  =  40,000  and  80,000 

1 .  For  no  turbulence  generator  and  an  active  turbulence  generator 
a  Transverse  distributions 

•  U 


b.  For  the  centerspan  and  mid-passage  streamline 
•  1-D  PSD 


c.  For  the  airfoil  surfaces 

•  Cp 

•  Locations  of  laminar  &  turbulent,  attached  &  separated 

flows 

1 1 .  With  the  Wake  Generator 

A.  For  Rec  =  40,000  and  80,000 

1 .  For  no  turbulence  generator  and  active  turbulence  generator 
a  For  the  centerspan  and  mid  -passage  streamline 

•  1-D  PSD 

•  Time-resolved: 


>  Locations  of  laminar  &  turbulent,  attached  & 
separated  flows 
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SEPARATION  OF  BOUNDARY  LAYERS  ON  AIRFOIL  SUCTION  SIDES 


Voss 


Fig.  1 


Rg.  2 


Stalled  Airfoil 


High  loss  levels  measured  for  airfoils  at  low  Reynolds  number. 
Boundary  layer  flow  separation  evident  on  airfoil  suction 
surfaces.  Taken  from  Sharma,  Ni,  and  Tanrikut,  1994. 


Layout  of  the  wind  tunnel  facility. 
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Fig.  5  A  sketch  of  the  traverse  slider  and  the  push  bar 
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INTEGRATION  OF  CHAMP  FIRM  MACRO  LIBRARY 
WITH  DSS  SYNTHESIS  SYSTEM 


Jeffrey  A.  Walrath 
Graduate  Student 

Department  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 
University  of  Cincinnati 

Abstract 

With  the  current  development  of  high-level  synthesis  tools  such  as  MSS[l],  there  has  been  a  significant 
reduction  in  design  times  for  application-specific  integrated  circuits.  Another  recent  development  has 
been  the  introduction  of  FPGA  (Field  Programmable  Gate  Array)  technology  which  is  used  for  rapid¬ 
prototyping  of  processor  designs.  Since  most  high-level  synthesis  tools  target  an  ASIC  architecture,  this 
summer’s  research  project  addressed  the  issue  of  using  high-level  synthesis  tools  to  generate  register  level 
designs  suitable  for  use  on  FPGA  architectures. 
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INTEGRATION  OF  CHAMP  FIRM  MACRO  LIBRARY 
WITH  DSS  SYNTHESIS  SYSTEM 

Jeffrey  A.  Walrath 


Introduction 

Under  sponsorship  of  Wright  Laboratories,  the  University  of  Cincinnati’s  Laboratory  for  Digital  Design 
Environments  has  developed  a  Multicomponent  Synthesis  System  (MSS)[1].  MSS  is  capable  of  generating 
multi-chip  designs  from  large  behavioral  specifications  of  application  specific  electronic  systems.  The  MSS 
system  contains  a  variety  of  synthesis,  partitioning  and  test  tools.  Of  these  tools,  DSS  (Distributed  VHDL 
Synthesis  System)  was  the  focus  of  the  research  during  the  summer  intern-ship. 

DSS  is  a  high-level  synthesis  system  which  accepts  behavioral  specifications  in  VHDL  and  generates 
register  level  designs  also  in  VHDL.  A  register  level  design  contains  a  data  path  and  a  controller.  Whereas 
the  controller  is  a  collection  of  communicating  state  machines,  the  data  path  is  a  net-list  of  register  level 
components  selected  from  a  parameterized  register  level  component  library  called  the  Synthesis  Library 
(SL).  In  the  usual  synthesis  process  which  generates  custom  layouts,  each  register  level  component  is  further 
refined  into  gate  level  components  that  are  eventually  bound  to  primitive  cells  from  a  standard  cell  library. 

Lockheed  Sanders  has  been  engaged  in  the  CHAMP  project  sponsored  by  the  US  Air  Force.  As  part  of  the 
project,  Lockheed  Sanders  is  involved  in  the  development  of  high-performance  application  specific  processors 
based  on  the  FPGA  (Field  Programmable  Gate  Array)  technology.  To  facilitate  rapid  development  of  the 
processors,  Lockheed  Sanders  developed  a  Firm  Macro  Library  (FML)[2].  Each  module  within  the  library 
is  a  composition  of  combinational  logic  blocks  supported  by  the  FPGA  technology. 

To  further  facilitate  rapid  development  of  CHAMP  designs,  the  DSS  Synthesis  Library  was  rewritten  in 
terms  of  components  from  the  Lockheed  Sander’s  Firm  Macro  Library.  This  entailed  writing  new  VHDL 
models  for  each  component  in  the  Synthesis  Library.  Thus,  a  data  path  generated  by  DSS  when  elaborated 
would  contain  a  net-list  of  FML  components  which  could  be  bound  to  combinational  logic  blocks  on  an 
FPGA. 

Methodology 

Originally,  the  components  in  the  DSS  Synthesis  Library  were  VHDL  behavioral  models  which  described  the 
functionality  of  each  component.  Each  behavioral  model  also  contained  a  description  of  the  input  and  output 
ports.  Thus,  the  DSS  system  expects  the  input  and  output  ports  to  be  in  the  predefined  order  described  by 
the  VHDL  model.  Results  derived  with  the  original  DSS  library  flatten  to  a  net-list  of  components  from  the 
Synthesis  Library  (e.g,  adders,  registers,  etc.).  For  further  refinement  of  the  net-list  (e.g.  each  component 
is  a  net-list  of  Firm  Macro  Library  modules),  the  new  DSS  component  must  also  maintain  the  same  input 
and  output  port  list  and  perform  the  same  functionality  as  the  original  behavioral  model. 

Research  began  by  first  comparing  the  Firm  Macro  Library  (FML)  components  with  the  components 
in  the  DSS  library.  This  comparison  produced  three  categories  of  DSS  components:  common,  specific,  and 
unmappable,  A  common  component  is  one  that  is  in  both  the  FML  and  the  DSS  library.  A  specific  component 
is  one  that  does  not  correspond  to  any  component  in  the  FML,  but  the  component  can  be  constructed  from 
several  different  components  in  the  FML.  And  an  unmappable  component  is  one  that  can  not  be  constructed 
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Adder 
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Subtracter 
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Or 
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Shift  Register 

Xor 

Divider 

Bus  Concatenate 

Nand 

Multiplexer 

Constant  Register 

Nor 

Comparator 

Xnor 

Latch 

Not 

Figure  1:  Three  categories  of  DSS  components 

with  any  component  from  FML.  Figure  1  shows  the  categorized  listing  of  all  19  components  from  the  DSS 
Synthesis  Library. 

The  first  DSS  component  to  be  rewritten  was  the  divider.  Since  the  FML  had  a  single  26-bit  divider, 
developing  a  new  DSS  component  was  a  straight  forward  task.  Inputs  and  outputs  to  the  DSS  component 
were  aligned  with  the  inputs  and  outputs  to  the  FML  divider.  In  the  case  where  the  DSS  input  size  was 
smaller  than  26  bits,  the  unconnected  bits  of  the  FML  divider  were  connected  to  the  most  significant  bit  of 
the  respective  input.  Thus,  all  inputs  to  the  FML  divider  were  sign  extended  to  ensure  proper  results  and 
functionality.  Figure  2  shows  the  actual  VHDL  code  written  for  the  new  DSS  divider. 

Creating  a  new  DSS  component  for  the  multiplier  was  similar  to  the  divider  with  the  difference  that 
the  FML  contained  both  an  11-bit  and  16-bit  multiplier.  In  this  case,  the  DSS  component  Wcis  created  so 
that  it  checks  the  input  size  and  instantiates  the  smallest  FML  multiplier  necessary  to  obtain  the  correct 
functionality.  Again,  the  inputs  and  outputs  are  aligned  and  the  unused  input  bits  to  the  FML  multiplier 
are  sign  extended. 

Next  on  the  list  of  components  to  be  rewritten  was  the  DSS  latch  component.  The  FML  contained  a 
single  16-bit  clock  enabled  register  which  performed  the  same  operation  as  the  DSS  latch.  When  the  input 
to  the  DSS  latch  is  16  bits  or  less,  only  a  single  FML  register  is  instantiated  and  connected.  If,  however, 
the  input  is  greater  than  16  bits,  the  DSS  component  instantiates  2  FML  registers  and  correctly  aligns  the 
inputs.  For  this  DSS  component,  nothing  had  to  be  done  to  the  unconnected  bits  of  the  FML  register  when 
the  input  size  was  something  other  than  16  or  32. 

Rewriting  the  DSS  adder  was  more  complicated  than  the  divider,  multiplier,  and  latch.  Various  sized  DSS 
adders  were  constructed  using  7  different  fixed  sized  FML  adder  components.  Input  to  the  DSS  component 
is  compared  against  the  sizes  of  the  various  FML  adders  and  the  appropriate  FML  adder  is  instantiated. 
Once  instantiated,  the  inputs  and  outputs  to  the  DSS  component  are  aligned  with  the  inputs  and  outputs  of 
the  FML  adder.  If  the  input  size  to  the  DSS  component  is  smaller  than  the  input  to  the  FML  component, 
the  unconnected  bits  of  FML  adder  are  connected  to  ground.  Also,  if  the  output  size  of  the  DSS  component 
is  smaller  than  the  instantiated  adder,  the  DSS  carry-out  is  connected  to  the  appropriate  output  line  from 
the  FML  adder  which  may  not  necessarily  be  the  designated  carry-out.  For  example,  if  the  input  is  8  bits 
wide,  then  the  output  is  also  8  bits  wide  and  the  carry-out  is  connected  to  the  9th  bit  of  the  adder  and  not 
the  designated  carry-out  of  the  12-bit  FML  adder. 
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entity  C^divider  is 

generic  (width  :  INTEGER  :=  4;  delay  :  TIME  :=  0  ns); 
port  (Inputl,  Input2  :  in  Bit_Vector((width  -  1)  downto  0); 

Output  :  out  Bit_Vector((width  -  1)  downto  0)); 
end  C-divider; 

architecture  Behavior  of  C.divider  is 
component  DIVXXTl 

generic  (delay  :  time  :=  0  ns); 

port  (Inputl,  Input2  :  in  Bit-Vector(25  downto  0); 

Output  :  out  Bit-Vector(12  downto  0)); 
end  component; 

for  all  :  DIVXXTl  use  entity  Lib. DIVXXTl  (BEHAVIORAL); 

signal  inpl  :  bit_vector(31  downto  0); 
signal  inp2  :  bit_vector(31  downto  0); 
signal  outp  :  bit^vector(31  downto  0); 
signal  bout  :  bit^vector(l  downto  0); 
signal  empty  :  bit; 

begin 

inpl(31  downto  width)  <=  (others  =>  Inputl  (width- 1)); 
inpl  (width- 1  downto  0)  <=  Inputl; 

inp2(31  downto  width)  <=  (others  =>  Input2(width-1)); 
mp2(width-l  downto  0)  <=  Input2; 

outp (31  downto  13)  <=  (others  =>  outp(12)); 

Output  <=  outp(width-l  downto  0); 

Gl:if( width  <=  26)  generate 
Div26  :  DIVXXTl 
generic  map  (delay) 

port  map  (Inputl  =>  inpl(25  downto  0), 

Input2  =>  inp2(25  downto  0), 

Output  =>  outp(12  downto  0)); 
end  generate  Gl; 

G2:if( width  >  26)  generate 
Assert  false 

report  ”No  divider  component  for  inputs  greater  than  26  bits!!!” 
severity  failure; 
end  generate  G2; 
end  Behavior; 


Figure  2:  VHDL  code  for  the  new  DSS  divider 
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Carry  Out  Output  Output 

Figure  3:  Construction  of  the  27-bit  adder 


Borrow  Out  Output  Output 


Figure  4:  Construction  of  the  29-bit  subtracter 

Since  the  largest  FML  adder  is  26  bits,  inputs  greater  than  26  bits  cause  the  DSS  adder  to  instantiate  2 
FML  adders.  But  because  the  FML  adders  have  no  carry-in  line,  the  DSS  component  was  written  so  that  it 
uses  the  least  significant  bit  of  the  second  adder  as  a  carry-in  line.  Thus,  the  output  of  the  least  significant 
bit  of  the  second  adder  is  not  connected  to  any  outputs  of  the  DSS  component.  Figure  3  shows  how  the  DSS 
adder  component  is  connected  to  generate  a  27-bit  adder. 

Development  of  the  DSS  subtracter  was  similar  to  the  adder.  The  subtracter  selects  one  of  3  possible 
FML  subtracters  to  instantiate  based  on  the  input  size.  All  inputs  and  outputs  are  correctly  aligned  and 
the  borrow-out  is  connected  to  the  appropriate  output  line  depending  on  the  input  size  and  the  size  of  the 
FML  component.  However,  the  difference  between  the  adder  and  subtracter  occurs  with  the  connection 
of  borrow-in  when  2  FML  subtracters  are  connected  together.  Figure  4  shows  the  connectivity  of  2  FML 
subtracters  to  create  a  29-bit  subtracter.  Notice  that  one  of  the  least  significant  bits  of  the  second  subtracter 
is  not  connected  to  borrow-in  but  instead  to  ground. 

Another  complicated  component  to  rewrite  was  the  DSS  comparator.  Where  the  DSS  comparator  gener¬ 
ates  three  output  signals,  the  FML  comparator  only  generates  one.  Output  signals  from  the  DSS  comparator 
indicate  when  A  '>  B ^  A  <  B  and  A  =  B,  However,  the  FML  comparator  simply  indicates  when  A  >  B. 
Creating  the  DSS  comparator  meant  using  2  FML  comparators  and  wiring  them  such  that  one  DSS  input 
connects  to  the  A  input  of  the  first  comparator  and  to  B  of  the  second  comparator.  Similarly,  the  second 
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A>B  B>A  A=B 

Figure  5:  Construction  of  the  16-bit  comparator 


DSS  input  connects  to  the  B  input  of  the  first  comparator  and  the  A  input  of  the  second.  This  connectivity 
generated  only  2  of  the  3  required  output  signals.  Generating  the  A  =  B  signal  was  accomplished  by  con¬ 
necting  the  the  outputs  of  the  two  FML  comparators  to  a  NOR  gate.  For  inputs  sizes  greater  than  16  bits, 
two  comparators  were  connected  together  to  generate  a  31-bit  comparator.  Two  of  these  31-bit  comparators 
were  then  wired  in  a  similar  fashion  as  the  16-bit  configuration  to  produce  the  3  output  signals.  Figure  5 
shows  the  construction  of  the  31-bit  comparator. 

Of  the  common  DSS  components,  the  last  one  to  be  rewritten  was  the  multiplexer.  A  16-bit  2-to-l 
multiplexer  was  the  only  FML  component  that  could  be  used  to  build  the  DSS  multiplexer.  Depending  upon 
the  number  of  inputs,  the  DSS  multiplexer  had  to  connect  one  or  more  of  the  FML  multiplexers  together 
to  produce  the  necessary  result.  For  example,  a  5-to-l  multiplexer  uses  four  of  the  FML  multiplexers 
connected  in  a  binary  tree  configuration  to  correctly  implement  the  required  functionality.  Figure  6  shows 
the  construction  of  the  4  FML  multiplexers  to  produce  a  16-bit  5-to-l  multiplexer. 

Construction  of  DSS  bus  selector  was  similar  to  the  multiplexer.  However,  the  control  logic  to  the  bus 
selector  is  not  encoded  as  it  is  with  a  multiplexer.  Whereas  an  8-to-l  multiplexer  has  3  select  lines,  the 
8-to-l  bus  selector  has  8  select  lines.  Thus,  the  construction  of  a  bus  selector  was  simply  to  add  a  2-to-l 
FML  multiplexer  for  each  input  over  the  first.  For  example  a  5-to-l  bus  selector  will  instantiate  4  FML 
multiplexers.  Figure  7  shows  the  construction  of  the  4  FML  multiplexers  to  produce  a  16-bit  5-to-l  bus 
selector. 

Constructing  the  DSS  shift  register  required  using  three  different  components  from  the  FML.  Behaviorally, 
the  shift  register  is  a  master-slave  register  with  the  ability  to  load  new  data,  shift  the  current  data  to  the 
right  or  left  by  one  bit.  Thus,  the  FML  components  necessary  to  implement  the  DSS  shift  register  were 
a  clock  enabled  register,  a  standard  falling-edge  register,  and  two  2-to-l  multiplexers.  Together  the  clock 
enabled  register  and  the  standard  register  compose  the  master-slave  configuration  of  the  shift  register.  With 
the  two  multiplexers,  a  3-to-l  multiplexer  was  constructed  that  selects  from  three  possible  inputs:  the  new 
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Figure  6:  Construction  of  the  16-bit  5-to-l  multiplexer 
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Figure  7:  Construction  of  the  16-bit  5-to-l  bus  selector 
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value  to  be  loaded,  the  current  value  shifted  right,  or  the  current  value  shifted  left. 

Because  the  FML  contained  only  one  clock  enabled  register,  all  master  registers  in  the  DSS  shift  register 
component  are  16  bits.  However,  there  were  5  possible  choices  of  FML  registers  for  the  slave  register  in  the 
shift  register.  In  order  to  minimize  the  size  of  the  slave  register,  the  DSS  component  was  constructed  with 
smallest  register  that  would  still  maintain  correct  functionality.  Figure  8  shows  the  construction  of  a  14-bit 
shift  register. 

Of  all  the  components  that  were  rewritten,  the  DSS  signal  register  component  was  the  most  complicated 
to  design  with  components  from  the  FML.  Behaviorally,  the  signal  register  is  a  master-slave  register  with 
that  has  two  load  signals  and  generates  two  extra  outputs  signals  in  addition  to  the  actual  output  data.  One 
load  signal  controls  the  master  register  while  the  second  controls  the  slave  section.  The  two  extra  output 
signals  are  status  information  about  what  is  occuring  in  the  register.  A  QUIET  signal  is  generated  to  indicate 
when  data  has  been  loaded  into  the  master  register,  and  a  STABLE  signal  indicates  when  the  data  in  the 
mast  matches  the  data  in  the  slave. 

In  order  to  construct  the  signal  register,  two  clock  enabled  registers,  three  single  bit  flip-flops,  and  two 
A  >  B  comparators  were  used  from  the  FML.  Combination  of  the  two  clock  enabled  registers  formed 
the  master-slave  register  with  the  two  separate  load  lines.  Generation  of  the  STABLE  output  signal  was 
accomplished  by  combining  the  two  comparators  to  form  an  A  =  B  comparator  which  compared  the  data 
in  the  master  register  to  the  data  in  the  slave  register.  All  the  single  bit  flip-flops  were  used  to  generate  the 
QUIET  signal.  Figure  9  shows  the  construction  of  a  16-bit  signal  register.  A  32-bit  signal  register  is  two 
16-bit  configurations  with  a  slightly  different  comparator  connection. 

Both  the  bus  concatenate  and  constant  register  components  did  not  have  to  be  rewritten.  Neither 
component  is  an  actual  component  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  perform  some  functional  operation  on  inputs 
to  produce  outputs.  A  constant  register  component  has  no  inputs  and  simply  connects  output  bits  to  power 
or  ground  to  generate  a  constant  binary  value.  The  bus  concatenate  component  has  as  inputs  two  buses  and 
concatenate  them  to  produce  a  third  bus. 

With  all  the  DSS  components  rewritten  as  net-lists  of  FML  components,  the  next  step  was  testing  of 
each  new  component  to  verify  that  it  performed  that  same  functionality  as  the  original  behavioral  model. 
In  order  test  the  DSS  components,  behavioral  VHDL  models  were  created  for  the  various  FML  components 
that  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  DSS  components.  With  these  FML  models,  simulation  could  be 
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Figure  9:  Construction  of  the  16-bit  signal  register 

done  on  the  new  DSS  components  to  verify  correct  functionality  and  connectivity. 

Testing  of  the  new  DSS  components  was  accomplished  by  writing  VHDL  test  benches  for  each  component. 
A  test  bench  instantiated  all  sizes  of  the  DSS  component  being  tested,  applied  the  test  vectors  to  each 
instantiation,  and  displayed  observed  results  along  with  expected  results  to  the  screen.  For  example,  the 
test  bench  for  the  new  DSS  adder  instantiated  32  adders  (one  for  each  input  size  from  1  to  32  bits),  then 
applied  8  test  vectors  and  printed  the  results  to  the  screen.  All  the  new  components  were  tested  an  any 
errors  corrected.  Thus,  the  new  DSS  Synthesis  Library  components  achieved  the  same  functionality  outline 
in  the  original  behavioral  models.  Appendix  A  is  an  example  test  bench  for  the  DSS  adder  component. 

However,  the  new  DSS  Synthesis  Library  Wcis  not  complete  without  a  component  information  file.  This 
file  contains  the  speed  and  area  data  for  every  component  in  the  synthesis  library.  Thus,  for  each  new 
DSS  component,  the  number  of  combinational  logic  blocks  (CLB)  used  for  a  given  input  size  along  with 
the  associated  clock  delay  was  calculated.  Once  calculated,  all  the  data  was  entered  into  the  component 
information  file  to  be  used  whenever  the  new  DSS  components  were  used  for  high-level  synthesis. 

Results 

Once  the  new  DSS  Synthesis  Library  was  completed  and  verified,  it  was  tested  on  a  design  example  provided 
by  Lockheed  Sanders  called  the  Spectral  Filter.  One  of  current  Lockheed  Sanders  projects  involves  imple¬ 
menting  several  different  signal  processing  filters  in  a  system  with  the  Spectral  Filter  being  one  of  the  more 
difficult  filters  to  develop.  Use  of  the  Spectral  Filter  served  as  a  good  test  for  comparison  between  the  DSS 
generated  design  and  the  Lockheed  Sanders  design.  Appendix  B  contains  the  VHDL  behavioral  code  of  the 
Spectral  Filter  used  as  input  to  DSS. 

DSS  generated  a  data  path  and  controller  for  the  Spectral  Filter  in  approximately  4  minutes.  In  the 
data  path,  90  DSS  components  were  used  with  the  longest  path  delay  through  the  data  path  being  20  clock 
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cycles.  The  data  path  required  128  individual  control  signals  to  perform  the  functionality  described  by  the 
behavioral  VHDL  code.  In  terms  of  the  FPGA  architecture,  the  90  DSS  components  in  the  data  path  require 
roughly  3000  combinational  logic  blocks  (CLB).  Of  these  3000  CLBs,  only  2200  are  actually  used  by  the 
data  path  to  perform  the  specified  functionality. 

Analysis  of  Results 

Unused  CLBs  can  be  are  attributed  to  the  limited  selection  of  fixed  size  components  in  the  Firm  Macro 
Library  from  which  all  the  DSS  components  were  built.  For  example,  the  construction  of  a  17-bit  DSS  latch 
requires  two  16-bit  FML  registers  which  leaves  15  input  bits  unconnected  resulting  in  7  unused  CLBs.  After 
closer  inspection,  two  areas  were  found  to  contain  the  largest  number  of  unused  CLBs.  Of  all  the  CLBs 
used  to  implement  mutliplexers  in  the  design,  roughly  400  of  them  are  unused.  So  many  CLBs  go  unused 
because  there  are  several  1-bit  multiplexers  in  the  data  path  that  can  only  be  implmented  with  16-bit  FML 
multiplexers.  Another  area  where  a  large  number  of  CLBs  are  unused  is  the  divider.  Because  the  Firm 
Macro  Library  contained  only  one  divider  that  was  extremely  large,  any  divider  in  the  data  path  smaller 
than  the  FML  divider  would  not  use  all  the  CLBs.  For  the  Spectral  Filter,  roughly  200  CLBs  are  unused  in 
the  divider. 

Further  analysis  showed  that  improvements  could  be  made  to  the  macro  library  to  improve  the  various 
CLB  counts.  If  the  current  Firm  macro  Library  were  extended  to  a  parameterized  library  and  the  construction 
of  the  DSS  components  remained  the  same,  the  CLB  count  for  the  Spectral  Filter  would  drop  from  3000 
to  2200  CLBs.  Furthermore,  if  a  macro  library  of  strictly  DSS  components  was  developed  ,  the  CLB  count 
would  drop  to  around  2000  CLBs. 

Future  Work 

1.  Although  much  work  was  done  with  synthesizing  designs  for  an  FPGA  architecture,  further  work  needs 
to  be  done  to  complete  the  design  process.  Specifically,  the  controller  generated  by  DSS  needs  to  be 
integrated  with  an  FPGA  architecture  in  order  to  work  with  the  synthesized  data  path.  Integrating 
the  the  controller  is  a  task  more  involved  than  simply  rewriting  library  components  as  was  done  for 
the  data  path.  Since  the  DSS  generated  controller  is  a  PLA-based  state  machine  which  is  not  suitable 
to  an  FPGA  architecture,  a  mapping  is  required  to  produce  a  controller  that  is  sutiable  to  the  FPGA 
environment. 

2.  Another  topic  of  interest  that  needs  further  research  is  methods  for  reducing  the  CLB  counts  of  the  data 
path.  A  simple  solution  is  to  develop  a  macro  library  which  is  solely  based  on  the  DSS  components. 
A  better  library  would  completely  eliminate  the  unused  CLBs  in  the  data  path.  Another  solution 
for  reducing  CLB  counts  would  be  to  develop  new  DSS  optimization  algorithms  to  target  an  FPGA 
architecture  instead  of  an  ASIC  architecture.  By  creating  new  algorithms  to  account  for  CLB  usage, 
the  overall  design  would  again  contain  fewer  CLBs.  A  less  involved  solution  would  be  to  modify  the 
existing  optimization  algorithms  to  account  for  an  FPGA  architecture. 

3.  A  final  topic  for  future  work  would  be  to  integrate  the  high-level  DSS  synthesis  system  with  other  lower- 
level  synthesis  systems  that  partition,  place  and  route  the  CLBs  on  the  FPGA.  Work  is  currently  being 
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done  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  to  take  a  net-list  of  CLB  as  input  and  produce  the  necessary  files 
to  program  an  FPGA.  Integration  of  the  DSS  tool  with  these  other  tools  would  require  development  a 
translator  from  the  current  net-list  of  Firm  Macro  Library  components  to  a  net-list  of  CLB  components. 
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Appendix  A  -  Example  of  VHDL  Test  Bench 

Library  lib; 
use  lib. all; 

Library  std; 
use  std.textio.all; 

entity  TB  is 
end  TB; 

architecture  test  of  TB  is 

function  bits.toJnt  (input  :  Bit-Vector  )return  INTEGER  is 
variable  ret-val  :  integer  :=  0; 
variable  bit-chk  :  bit  :=  T’; 
variable  negate  :  integer  :=  1; 
variable  incr  :  integer  :=  0; 
begin 

if(input(input’HIGH)  =  T’)  then 
bit-chk  :=  ’O’; 
negate  :=  -1; 
incr  :=  1; 
end  if; 

for  i  in  input ’RANGE  loop 
if(input(i)  =  bit-chk)  then 
ret-val  :=  2**i  +  ret-val; 

end  if; 
end  loop; 

return  negate* (ret_val+incr); 
end  bits_to_int; 

component  C-adder 

generic  (width  :  INTEGER  :=  4;  delay  :  TIME  :=  0  ns); 
port  (Input  1,  Input2  :  in  Bit_Vector(( width  -  1)  downto  0); 

Output  :  out  Bit_Vector(width  downto  0)); 
end  component; 

for  all  :  C-Adder  use  entity  Lib.C_Adder(Behavior); 

type  bv_arr  is  array  (32  downto  1)  of  bit_vector(32  downto  0); 
signal  inpl  :  bit-vector(31  downto  0); 
signal  inp2  :  bit-vector(31  downto  0); 
signal  oiitp  :  bv-arr; 
constant  adder-delay  :  time  :=  0  ns; 
begin 

—  create  all  adders 
Gl:for  ctr  in  1  to  33  generate 
Adder  :  C-Adder 

generic  map  (ctr,  adder-delay) 

port  map  (Input  1  =>  inpl  (ctr- 1  downto  0), 
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Input2  =>  inp2(ctr-l  downto  0), 

Output  =>  outp(ctr)(ctr  downto  0)); 
end  generate  Gl; 

—  test  all  the  adders 
Test^dders  :  process 
variable  io  :  line; 
variable  str  :  string  (1  to  255); 
variable  str2  :  string  (1  to  255); 
variable  str3  :  string  (255  downto  1); 
variable  ini  :  integer; 
variable  in2  :  integer; 
begin 

str(l  to  7)  :=  ”  bit  - 

str2(l  to  18)  :=  ” adder  should  be  - 

—  ap'ply  test  inputs 
for  tloop  in  1  to  8  loop 
if(tloop  =  1)  then 
inpl  <=  X”00000000”; 
inp2  <=  X”  00000000”; 
str(8  to  16)  "test  1  - 

str3(33  downto  1)  ”000000000000000000000000000000000”; 

elsif( tloop  =  2)  then 
inpl  <=:  X”FFFFFFFF”; 
inp2  <=  X”  00000000”; 
str(8  to  16)  :=  "test  2  -  ”; 

str3(33  downto  1)  :=  ”011111111111111111111111111111111”; 
elsif( tloop  =  3)  then 
inpl  <=  X”00000000”; 
inp2  <=  X”FFFFFFFF”; 
str(8  to  16)  :=  "test  3  -  ”; 

str3(33  downto  1)  —  ”011111111111111111111111111111111”; 
elsif(tloop  =  4)  then 
inpl  <=r  X”FFFFFFFF”; 
inp2  <=  X”  00000001”; 
str(8  to  16)  :=  "test  4  -  ”; 

str3(33  downto  1)  :=  ”100000000000000000000000000000000”; 
elsif(tloop  =  5)  then 
inpl  <=  X” 00000001”; 
inp2  <=  X”FFFFFFFF”; 
str(8  to  16)  :=  "test  5  -  ”; 

str3(33  downto  1)  :=  ”100000000000000000000000000000000”; 
elsif(tloop  =  6)  then 
inpl  <=  X”FFFFFFFF”; 
inp2  <=  X”FFFFFFFF”; 
str(8  to  16)  :=  "test  6  -  ”; 

str3(33  downto  1)  :=  ”111111111111111111111111111111110”; 
elsif(tloop  =  7)  then 
inpl  <=  X” 55555555”; 
inp2  <=  X”  55555555”; 
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str(8  to  16)  :=  ”test  7  - 

str3(33  downto  1)  :=  ”010101010101010101010101010101010” 
elsif(tloop  =  8)  then 

inpl  <=  X”CCCCCCCC”; 
inp2  <=  X”CCCCCCCC”; 
str(8  to  16)  :=  ”test  8  - 

str3(33  downto  1)  ”110011001100110011001100110011000” 

end  if; 
wait  for  1  ns; 

wait  for  adder.delay; 
write(io,  str2); 
write(io,  str3); 
writeline(output,  io); 
for  ctr  in  1  to  32  loop 
write(io,  ctr,  left,  2); 
write(io,  str); 

write(io,  outp(ctr)(ctr  downto  0),  right,  33); 
write(io,  '  ’); 
write(io,  ’(0^ 

write(io,  bits_toJnt(inpl(ctr-l  downto  0))); 
write(io,  ’)’); 
write(io,  ’+’); 
write(io,  ’('); 

write(io,  bits_toJnt(inp2(ctr-l  downto  0))); 
write(io,  ’)’); 
write(io,  ’=’); 
write(io,  ’(’); 

write(io,  bits^toJnt(outp(ctr)(ctr-l  downto  0))); 
write(io,  ’)’); 
writeline(output,  io); 
end  loop; 
writeline(output,  io); 
end  loop; 

- stop  ihe  test 

wait; 

end  process  Test  Judders; 
end  test; 

—  configuration  of  test  bench 
configuration  CONFIG  of  TB  is 
for  TEST 
end  for; 
end  CONFIG; 
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Appendix  B  -  VHDL  Behavioral  Description  of  Spectral  Filter 

entity  FILTER  is 
port(Start_Sim  :  in  bit; 

PI  :  in  integer;  PRAddr  :  out  integer; 

P2  :  in  integer;  P2_Addr  :  out  integer; 

51  :  in  integer;  Sl^ddr  :  out  integer; 

52  :  in  integer;  S2_Addr  :  out  integer; 

WO  :  out  integer;  WO^Addr  :  out  integer); 

end  FILTER; 

architecture  SPECTRAL  of  FILTER  is 
begin 

PI  :  process 
variable  CP1P2  :  integer; 
variable  CPIPI  :  integer; 
variable  ALPHA  :  integer; 
variable  i  :  integer; 

variable  j  :  integer; 

variable  k  :  integer; 
variable  1  :  integer; 

variable  mem  :  integer; 
variable  meml  :  integer; 
variable  mem2  :  integer; 
begin 

- loops  for  filter  calculation 

\:=  2; 

while(  i  <  126)  loop 

j  :=  2; 

while(j  <  126)  loop 

- initialize  local  variables 

CP1P2  :=  0; 

CPlPl  0; 

ALPHA  :z=  0; 

- take  5x5  matrix  of  local  pixels 

k  :=  0; 

while(k  <  5)  loop 
I:=  0; 

while(l  <  5)  loop 

- calculate  memory  for  fetch 

meml  :=  i+k-2; 
mem2  :=  j+L2; 
mem  :=  meml*128+mem2; 

—  fetch  data  from  memory 
PRAddr  <=  mem; 

P2_Addr  <=  mem; 

wait  on  PI,  P2  until  not  (PFstable  and  P2 ^stable); 

—  calculate  with  read  data 
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CP1P2  :=  CP1P2  +  P1*P2; 
CPIPI  :=  CPIPI  +  P1*P1; 


—  increment  1; 

1  :=  1+1; 

end  loop; 

—  increment  k 
k  :=  k+1; 
end  loop; 

—  fetch  one  more  point 
meml  :=  i*128; 

mem  :=  meml+j; 

PlJVddr  <=  mem; 

P2_Addr  <=  mem; 

SlJVddr  <=  mem; 

S2_Addr  <=  mem; 

wait  on  PI,  P2,  SI,  S2  until  not  (PPstable  and  P2’stable  and 
SI ’stable  and  S2 ’stable); 

—  setup  output  data  address 
WO-Addr  <=  mem; 

- do  filter  calculations 

CPIPI  :=  CPIPI  -  P1*P1; 
if  (CPIPI  =  0)  then 
WO  <=  0; 
else 

CP1P2  :=  CP1P2  -  P1*P2; 

ALPHA  CP1P2/CP1P1; 

WO  <=  S2  -  ALPHA*S1; 
end  if; 

—  increment  j; 

j  :=  j+1; 

end  loop; 

—  increment  i; 

i  :=  i+1; 
end  loop; 
end  process; 
end  SPECTRAL; 
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